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R      E      F     A     C     E 

By     THE 

EDITOR. 


It  is  not  a  treatije  that  the  Author  announces; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  I'houghts  on  the  Mecha- 
nijm  of  Societies.  Such  a  title  docs  not  confine  a 
Writer  to  a  regular  plan  ;  it  faves  him  even  the 
rifle  of  preparing  his  Readers  for  a  chain  of  ideas 
which  cannot  efcape  their  fagacity  if  it  exift, 
and  on  which  they  cannot  be  deceived  if  it 
do  not.  But  in  a  pifture  confecrated  to  the 
world  at  large  as  well  as  to  his  own  Country,  to 
the  People  as  well  as  to  their  Rulers,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  that  the  mod  ftriking  objedt,  the  obje6t 
to  which  their  firft  attention  was  called,  fliould 
be  of  fo  general  an  intereft,  as  to  entice  theni 
progreflively  to  an  inveiligation  of  all  thofe  de- 
tails which  deferve  mod  to  be  fcrutinifed,  and 
of  which  the  different  relations  are  either  little 
known,  or  greatly  miftaken. 

a  ^  The 
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The   objefb   which   at  prefent   fixes   the   3,tr 
tention  of  all  the  States  in  Europe,  (all  of  them 
either  debtors  or  creditors),  is  the  National  Debt 
of  England,    and  the   meafures  which  will  be 
taken  on  that  fubjed  by  the  A/Tembly  the  moft 
clear-fighted  of  any  in  the  world  to  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  interefcs  of  the  people,  the  mofl 
jealous  of  its  rights,  and  the  moft  free,  at  leaft  in 
its  debates.     It  is  by  confidering  that  formidable 
debt,    and   its   influence  on  the  wealth  of  the 
State    and    the   eafe   of  the  People,    that    the 
Author  dares  to  begin.     But  before  he  proceeds 
to  unfold  the  mechanifm  of  the  national  debt,  the 
refult  of  which  developement  prefents  fome  ideas 
too   oppofite  to  the  received  opinion,  he  en- 
deavours by  degrees  to  familiarife  his  Readers 
with  his   own,  by  fome  general  reflexions  on  the 
prefent  fituation    of  England  :    thefe   reflexions 
leave  him  no  room  to  doubt,  that  England  was 
in  1779,  notwithfianding  the  national  debt,  richer 
than  fhe  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ; — 
richer,  either  in  a  fourfold,  or  in  a  double  pro- 
portion, as  the  Reader  is  difpoled  to  adopt  the 
one  or  the  other  rate  of  population  :  whence  it 
appears  that   the  Author,  in  refped  to  his  plan, 
does  not  affix  any  importance  to  the  difference 
of  opinions  on  this  article. 

A  more 
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A  more  particular  view  of  the  Juhje^  ixxxrix^t^ 
him  with  frefli  reafons,  which  fcem  to  him 
fufficient  to  quiet  the  mind  of  the  mofl  fufpi- 
cious  creditor.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  means  of 
the  favings  made,  or  daily  to  be  made,  upon 
eight  pence  (the  exa6t  proportion  each  indivi- 
dual is  entitled  to  in  the  general  revenue),  that 
it  has  been  poflible  to  reach  the  fummit  of  opu- 
lence, and  that  it  is  poffible  to  be  fixed  there : 
but  the  Author  feeks  for  {uch./avings  in  agricul- 
ture and  indullry,  as  cannot  be  mifunderftoodj 
he  oblerves  that  the  favings  made  in  agriculture, 
have  proved  fufEcient,  in  the  courfe  of  a  century, 
not  only  to  difcharge  all  the  public  burdens, 
but  even  to  double  the  landed  revenue  j  and 
he  then  enters  into  a  detail  of  feveral  objefts,  (all 
eafy  to  be  afcertained,)  which  feem  to  demon- 
ftrate  a  fimilar  progrefs  in  induftry. 

Here  our  Author,  bea;innino;  to  feel  himfelf 
on  ground  fufficiently  firm,  confefi^es  that  he  fees 
nothing  in  the  prefent  fituation  o^Englandy  tend- 
ing to  juftify  the  idea  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
although  the  public  news-papers  often  hint  at  the 
convenience  of  fuch  a  meafijre.  The  author  even 
fo  far  forgets  himfelf,  as  to  tyidimmtferioufly,  whe-' 
ther  it  would  be  profitable  or  unprofitable  to 
cfFe6t  the  fo  much  recommended  reimburfement, 
a  -^  even 
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fven  on  the  Juppofttion  that  the  238  jnil lions  which 
have  been  borrowed,  and  have  dijappeared,  could 
jind  their  way  back  to  the  Exchequer, 

After  having  prefented  the  queftlon  under 
feveral  points  of  view,  our  Author  hefitates  not  to 
declare  for  the  negative,  and  then  endeavours  to 
prove  tha:t  a  previous  thejaurijation  which  might 
have  enabled  the  nation  to  go  through  the  laft 
war  without  laying  any  additional  tax,  would 
have  done  nnore  harm  than  the  neW  taxes  can 
poffibly  have  done. 

The  Author,  become  bolder  becaufe  he  meets- 
with  no  contradiftion  when  he  is  alone,  (and 
indeed  he  is  alone  very  often)  undertakes  to 
reconcile  mankind  to  the  taxes  by  means  of  a 
firft  decompofition  of  the  impoftj  he  gives  up, 
it  is  true,  one  part  of  it  as  burdenfome,  (it  is 
truly  to  be  lamented  that  this  part  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  j  luckily  it  is  the  leaft)  j  but  he' 
contends  boldly  for  the  other  part,  as  a  very 
precious  refource  for  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  beft  deferves  to  engage  the  cares  of  Go- 
vernment. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  precautions  taken  by 
the.  Author  not  to  frighten  his  readers,  there  re- 
mains fuch  a  leap  for  him  to  clear,  that  he  is  feen^ 
as  it  were  on  his  knees,  begging  lie  may  be  per- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  try  twenty  timesj  if  he  cannot  clear  it 
in  ten :  in  other  words^  he  earneftly  wifhes  that 
his  work  may  not  receive  its  final  judgement  be^ 
fore  it  has  been  perufed  ta  the  end  j  and  in  fa6t, 
it  is  not  impoflible  but  that  a  detached  propofi- 
tion,  the  abfurdity  of  which  is  ftriking  whem 
tonfidered  fingly,  may  be  found  conclufive 
when  fuccefTively  brought  near  to  all  thofe  that 
are  to  follow  it. 

An  Editor  owes  mbre  to  the  Public,  than  to  any- 
work,  even  fuch  as  he  could  wifh  to  bring  into 
fome  trifling  repute :  I  think  then,  it  is  my  duty 
(inforo  conjcienti<e)  to  declare,  that  it  will  not  be 
till  the  Reader  has  perufed  fifty  pages  or  more, 
that  he  will  fufpedl  the  reafon  why  the  Writer  has 
not  announced  in  the  very  firft,  fome  fingular 
opinion,  which  he  meant  infidioufly  to  eftabiifh 
as  it  were  ftep  by'  ftep  in  his  pamphlet ;  but,  at 
length,  we  begin  to  have  Ibme  notion  of  what 
we  are  to  expeft  from  a  man  v«/ho  has  been  trying 
to  wheedle  us  into  a  belief,   that  taxes  are  a 
trifling  evil-, — /^^/ thefaurifation  would  he  a  very 
great  one-, — that  a  reimhurjement  is  at  heft  ujelejs i 
— and  who  afterwards  modeftly  intimates,  that 
fome  fingularities  may  perhaps  efcape  him  in  the 
fequel-y  as  if  it  were  poflible  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  fingular  than  the  three  propofitions  I  have 
juft  quoted. 

a  4  Vet 
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Yet  too  much  feverity  fliould  not  be  ufed.  Has 
the  Reader  been  but  amufed  with  the  part  of 
the  |)idi]re  hitherto  expofed  to  his  view  ?  Let 
him  humour  the  Author  in  his  little  conceits. 
Who  would  exhibit  for  public  entertainment,  if 
he  were  not  at  liberty  to  draw  up  the  curtain  in 
his  own  way ;  if  he  had  not  a  right  to  difplay, 
at  every  fhifting  of  the  fcenCj  that  part  only  of 
his  curiofities  upon  which  he  meant  for  that  in- 
ftant  to  fix  the  eyes  of  the  fpe6tator  ? 

But  if  the  Reader,  in  fpite  of  the  different 
portions  into  which  he  has  been  attracted,  h:\s 
not  obferved  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  compafs ; 
if  he  has  not  been  moved  by  the  arguments  with 
which  he  has  been  lured  before  he  came  to  that 
part  of  the  work — let  him  throw  the  piece  into  the 
fire  J  for  the  Author,  of  whom  I  do  not  pretend  to 
imitate  the  circumfpeiSlion,  or  adopt  the  fears, 
or  juftify  the  temerity,  or  fhare  in  the  guilt, 
aims  at  nothing  lefs  than  to  induce  all  Europe 
(all  Europe ! )  to  invefligate. 

Whether  it  could  pofTibly  coll  England  more 
than  5  millions  fieri ing,  (found  once  for  all) 
to  fecure  for  ever^  in  the  mofl  folid  manner, 
the  payment  of  the  intereft  on  a  debt  of  238 

millions. 
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millions,    that  intereft  rated  at  9  millions,   of 
the  fame  currency  ? 

idly. 

Whether  there  be  not,  (without  its  being 
fufpeded),  in  the  fyftem  of  finance  in  Eng- 
land:, fome  of  thofe  imperfe6lions  fo  well  re- 
marked, fo  fully,  fo  bitterly  criticifed  in  that 
of  France  -,  and  whether  a  national  reimburfe- 
ment  be  not  the  eafieft  of  all  the  fports  a  Minifter 
of  finance  can  think  of,  to  amufe  fociety  with- 
out ferving  it  ? 

Whether  the  pofTibility  of  a  balance  of  trade, 
always  favourable,  be  not  as  doubtful  as  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  a  national  reimburfement  ? 

^thlyy 

Whether  an  equilibrium  in  all  things  (and 
every  where),  be  not  indilpenfable ;  and  whether, 
to  maintain  or  reftore  it,  any  great  effort  of  ima- 
gination be  required  on  the  part  of  thofe  wlio 
fancy  they  hold  the  balance  ? 

^thly. 
Whether  the  difference  of  prices  be  fomething 
or  nothing  j  and  whether  more  has  been  wanted 

by 
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by  the  French  than  66  millions  'T'ournok  (found 
mice  for  all)y  to  fecure  for  ever,  the  intereft  at 
t^  per  cent,  on  a  national  loan  of  1,500  millions 
Tournois  ? 

6thlyy 
Whether  the  monfter  of  a  cbmpetition  (in 
point  of  trade)  fuppofed  unconquerable  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  prices  with  which  it  fhould  be 
armed,  be  not  as  fantaftical  as  that  of  a  balance 
always  favourable  ? 

"Whether  th^  mod  juftifiable  premium  for  ex- 
portation be  any  thing  more  than  one  piece  of 
injuftice,  become  neceffary  to  counterbalance  a 
great  many  others  ? 

%thlyy 

Whether  it  do  not  refult  from  the  ever  in- 
fallible and  merely  mechanical  reftoration  of  ari 
equilibrium  in  all  the  prices,  that  the  taxes  are 
in  themfelves  completely  innocent; — whether 
there  be  more  than  one  kind  of  taxation,  which 
increafes  only  by  the  exaft  amount  of  the  tax,  the 
Ivhole  mafs  of  prices; — whether  the  effeft  of 
taxation  be  not  trebled  by  all  other  impoflsi— 
whether  the  moft  pernicious  of  them,  (after  the 

polU 
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poll-tax),  be  not  the  tax  on  luxury ; — and  wKe- 
ther  from  the  inftant  that  all  kinds  of  taxes, 
either  judicioufiy  or  injndicioufly  contrived, 
have  re-aftod  on  every  thing,  the  burthen 
of  the  national  debt  is  not  literally  null  in  all 
countries  ? 

Whether,  after  monopoly,  credit  be  not  that 
effed  of  wealth  which  increafes  mod  the  price  of 
every  produ6lion,  both  of  agricultlire  and  in- 
duftry  ? 

lothly. 
Whether  a  certain  country,  where  fmuggling 
has  been  prohibited  under  pain  of  the  galleys> 
be  not  indebted  to  fmuggling  itfelf  for  one 
fifth  of  the  produ(5ts  of  her  agriculture,  which 
the  merchant  and  trader  turn  to  their  advantage 
with  as  little  fcruple,  as  if  they  had  not  peti- 
tioned for  the  deteftable  law  againft  the  fmug- 
gler? 

1 1  thly. 

Whether  the  abfurdity  of  the  general  opinion, 
on  the  moft  efficacious  means  of  eftabliiliing  a 
profitable  competition^  in  point  of  trade,  be  not 
clearly  evinced,  by  the  account  of  a  ftrange  re- 
volution in  France — a  revolution,  as  indubitable 
-3^%  the  two  wars  in  1755  and  1779  ? 

1 2th  fyi 
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I  ithlyy 

Whether  the  impoflibility  of  the  two  fuppofed 
balances,  conftantly  at  the  difpofal  o^  England 
and  France^  be  not  proved,  by  the  very  fadls  ad- 
duced in  both  countries  to  eftablilli  the  exift- 
ence  of  thofc  two  monfters  ? — Whether  that  im- 
poffibility  be  not  demonftrated  by  other  fa6ls  as 
little  equivocal  ;  and  whether  it  be  not  the 
intereft  of  England  and  France  to  renounce  the 
Idol,  and  folemnly  abjure  both  its  works  and  its 
pomps  ? 

Whether  imports  and  exports  be  not  a  mere 
Iport,  as  innocent  as  the  game  of  tennis  ? 
A  fport,  neverthelefs,  which  all  Governments 
might  turn  to  great  profit,  all  Subjefls  to 
great  advantage,  and  all  States  to  an  increafe  of 
power  and  wealth. 

I  \thlyj 

Whether  the  generality  of  exports  from  Eng-^ 
landy  at  different  periods,  confidered  with  regard 
to  her  foreign  correfpondence,  do  not  demon- 
ftrate  a  kind  of  eleftricity,  unthought  of  hither- 
to, though  not  unworthy  ofamufing  thegreatefl 
politicians  at  their  leifure  moments  ? 

iSthly, 
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Whether  the  trifling  jeft  of  luxury  be  not 
equally  as  innocent  as  the  diverfion  of  exporting 
and  importing ;  and  how  much  the  moft  faftuous, 
the  moft  profufe,  the  mod  fenfual  of  all  mo- 
narchs,  confumes,   above  the  moft  avaricious  of 

all  his  fubjedts  ? 

I  Gthly, 

How  much  (not  counting  Shillings  and  pence) 
England  has  loft,  when  her  right-arm,  as  her  co- 
lonies were  called,  was  lopped  off'i  and  how 
much  (not  counting  ftiillings  and  pence)  Europe 
might  lofe  by  lofmg  her  fovereignty  over  both 
the  Americas  ? 

i^thly. 
Whether  all  that  had  appeared  to  the  Author, 
as  founded  in  reafon  and  equity,  do  not  finally 
prove  (in  fpite  of  the  general  confpiracy  of  all  Na- 
tions and  all  Minifters)  to  be  ftriftly  conformable 
to  the  moft  ftubborn  fads  j— and  whether  it  do 
not  refult  from  that  mafs  of  fads  and  reafons, 
that  the  Author's  affertion,  the  moft  intereftmg 
to  mankind,  (that  is,  to   all  Princes  and  their 
People)  is  not  of  the  moft  irrefragable  truth, 
and  a  truth  the  moft  eafily  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  parts  interefted  therein  ? 

I,  thougi^ 


I,  though  merely  Editor,  fhall  venture  ftili 
further  j — I  fhali  fuppofe  the  refult  of  this  com- 
bination of  facfls  and  rcafons  to  be,  that  the 
means  hitherto  devifed  as  the  mod  proper  to 
alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people,  were  the 
beft  devifed  to  opprefs  them:  What  matters  it  to 
the  people,  provided  they  are  to.be  oppreffed  no 
longer?  What  is  the  time  pad,  but  the  bafe- 
lefs  fabric  of  a  vifion  ? 

I  fhall  likewife  fuppofe,  that  from  thofe  fa6ls 
and  reafons  it  fliould  refult  alfo,  that  never  was 
a  decreafe  in  the  Prince's  revenue  rnore  effec- 
tually fecured,  than  by  the  contrivances  dpvifed  to 
increafe  it :  What  is  it  to  the  Prince,  provided  it 
be  no  longer  poffible  to  miftake  the  true  means 
of  enriching  him  ? — Is  it  not  the  time  to  come, 
that  Ihould,  abov«  all,  engrofs  the  attention  of  4 
Great  Prince  ? 

I  fliall  again  fuppofe,  as  another  refult,  that  it 
has  been  a  miftaken  notion,  to  imagine  that  the 
revenue  of  the  People  muft  be  leflened,  in  order 
to  increafe  that  of  the  Prince  : — What  is  that  to 
the  Prince — what  is  it  to  the  People — provided 
both  be  now  convinced,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to 
enrich  the  one,  either  really  or  nominally,  with- 
out enriching  the  other  in  the  lame  manner,  and 
in  the  fame  proportion  ? 

I  fhall 
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I  fhall  further  fuppofe,  that  it  fhould  evidently 
refult  alfo, .  that  in  the  Adminiftration  of  the 
linances  of  any  country,  there  is  not,  thei^  has  not 
been  a  fingle  principle,  nay,  not  a  fmgle  idea 
worthy  of  the  name  :  What  is  this  to  the  Mi- 
nifters  who  now  hold  that  department? — Can 
they  command  what  is  pad?  And  is  it  not  the 
redrefling  of  abufes,  when  difcovered,  that  con- 
ftitutes  the  true  glory  of  a  Miniftry  ? 

To  crown  the  whole,  I  fhall  even  fuppofe,  that 
thence  alfo  fhould  refult,  to  a  very  inlignificant 
individual  oi  America ^  a  little  fprig  of  thatZ^rc- 
fean  flirub  called  Bay-tree  : — What  would  that 
fignify  to  all  the  Miniflers,  all  the  People,  and 
all  the  Princes  in  Europe  ? — Will  America  con* 
fume  \tk  European  goods,  or  will  fhe  produce  lefs 
^old  and  filver,  for  having  produced  an  ^dea  ^. 
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O  x\    THE 

MECHANISxM  of  SOCIETIES. 

X  HE   firft  ftep   that   led  to   civilifation   was, 
probably,  fomeklnd  of  flavery,  whatever  might 
be  its  nature.      It  feems   impoflible  that   tha 
ftrongell  and   molt   induftrious,    following   no 
other  impiilfe  than  that  of  a  confcloufnefs  of  his 
fuperiority,  fliould  have  come  to  the  noble  re- 
folution  of  fharing  generoiifly,  with   tlie  weak 
and  idle,  the  fruits  of  his  ov/n  labours  and  in- 
duftry  i  nor  can   it  be  fuppofcd  that  he  could 
fuffer  any  one,  but  himfelf,  to  pronounce  on  the 
prerogatives  due  to  his  courage  and  his  abilities. 
But  the  mofl   confummate  knowledge  of  the 
means  which  may  have  paved  the  way  to  defpot- 
ifm,  would  throw  but  a  faint  light  on  the  va- 
rious fubjefts  which  I  propofe  to  take  under  con- 
B  iideration. 
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fideration.  The  Epoch  which  it  may  be  nfeful  to 
dwell  upon,  is  that,  wherein  the  chiefs  of  th6 
different  ftates,  being  in  no  anxiety  for  an  au- 
thority which  is  no  longer  contefled,  are  the  firft 
to  acknowledge  its  limits,  and  begin  at  laft  to 
be  folicitous  for  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjedts. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  now  the  prevailing 
fyftem  all  over  Europe,  The  advantage  of  true 
freedom  is  fully  felt,  and  its  influence  over  all- 
comrnanding  wealth  univerfally  acknowledged. 
But,  in  order  to  compare  the  inferences  with  the 
principles,  to  appreciate  the  meafures  by  their 
efFedls,  I  fhall  fix  upon  that  Nation  whofe 
avowed  maxims,  and  bell  known  circumflances, 
are  moft  likely  to  furnifh  me  with  a  train  of  ar- 
guments^ without  having  recourfe  to  any  further 
fuppofitions  but  fuch  as  may  appear  necefTary 
to  clear  up  the  fa6ts  that  will  be  adduced  in  fup- 
port  of  thofe  arguments,  and  to  render  the 
confequences,  to  be  deduced  from  them,  more 
lucid  and  pointed^ 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  mofl  interefling  article 
in  the  prefent  fituation  of  aliairs,  namely,  how 
far  the  wealth  of  a  State,  and  the  affluence  of  the 
Subjed,  may  be  afFeded  by  a  national  debt  ? 

A  general 
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A  general  View  of  the  ■prefent  State  of  Great 
Britain. 

IVlR.  Arthur  Toungs  valuation  of  the  Revenue, 
in  his  Political  Arithmetic,  is  the  refult  of  his 
own  private  obfervations.  Nothing  ever  oc- 
curred to  me  on  the  fubjeft,  that  can  come  up 
with  the  minute  accounts  he  gives  us  of' the  dif- 
ferent provinces  which  he  has  vifited  in  the 
north,  fouth,  and  eall  of  England. 

I  am  ready  to  fuppofe,  with  that  gentleman, 
that  the  joint  revenue  of  England  and  Scotland 
may  be  computed,  the  landed  produce  and 
commercial  profits  included,  at  no  milliQns 
(ierling. 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  publillied  a  work  on  the 
comparative  refources  of  this  country  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  a  lubjedt,  it  feems,  difiicuk  to 
touch  upon  without  examining  the  ftate  of 
population.  This  publication,  according  to 
my  judgement,  unites  to  fuch  folid  principles  as 
the  matter  will  admit,  a  great  deal  of  propriety 
in  the  manner  of  applying  them,  and  of  drawing 
the  inferejnces. 

B  2  I  willingly 
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I  willingly  acqiiicfce,  taking  it  for  granted, 
with  the  author,  tliat  G'reat  Britain  contains 
9j3  50*000  inhabitants  :  bur,  at  the  fame  time,  I 
apprife  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  take  any 
advantage  of  a  population  more  or  Icfs  nume- 
rous;  nor  of  a  larger  or  finaller  amount  of  the 
revenue.  Data  I  require  ;  but  fuch  I  will  pre- 
fer as  moft  nearly  border  on  reality.  There  is 
not  a  State  to  which,  with  a  difference  in  the 
num.bers,  one  may  not  apply  what  I  have  to  fay 
concerning  England^  in  thofe  v/hich  I  have 
adopted. 

It  appears  from  the  cftiiTiates  of  Mr.  Kingy 
who,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  proved 
himfelf  as  exadt  an  obferver  as  Mr.  Tcmig 
has  done  in  our  days,  that  the  produce  of  Land 
alone  amounted  then  to  32,000,000  ;  the  latter 
calculator  nearly  doubles  it^^  by  rating  it  at 
63,000,000.  The  Cuilom  Houfe  books,  the 
cxaftnefs  of  which  cannot  be  difputed  in  one 
of  the  two  facfts  they  vouch  to,  {the  Burthen 
of  the  Shifpingy  and  the  Produce  of  Exportation,^ 
will  fhew  that  the  former,  from  the  year  1709  to 
1773,  progrelTively  increafed  from  289,318,  to 
775,078  tons;  and  the  years  1697,  1698,  1699, 
taken  upon  a  medium  and  compared  with  177 1, 
1772,  and  1773,  tend  to  prove  that  the  gradual 
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rile  of  the  Exports  has  been  ftill  more  confider^ 
able,  being  from  5,612,058/.  to  16,027,937/. 
(Vide  Sir  Charles  IVhitivorth' s  State  of  Tirade). 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  feems  therefore 
to  have  trebled  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.     We  fliall,  in  the  fcquel,  ftate  the  rea-  * 
fons  for  fuppofing  the  commerce  of  other  nations 
to  have  experienced  the  fame  progreffion. 

The  annual  fum  of  110,000,000,  divided 
amongft  9,350,000  inhabitants,  will  produce 
daily  little  lefs  than  8  pence  per  head,  from  the 
Monarch  down  to  themeaneft  fubjedl. 

The  obfervations  I  have  made  in  feveral  parts 
of  France^  from  documents,  it  is  true,  no  ways 
comparable  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Youngy  could  not 
juftify  my  allowing  fo  large  a  revenue  to  each  in- 
dividual in  that  kingdom.  Yet  France  and 
England  are  the  two  richeft  and  moft  flourilhing 
countries  in  Europe, 

Mr.  Toung  rates  the  clear  profits  of  the  Manu- 
faftories  and  Trade  of  England  alone  at  37  mil- 
lions ;  but  as  thefe  two  objefts  have  apparently 
been  trebled  in  regard  to  the  exports,  they  can* 
not  be  fuppofed  to  have  exceeded  1 2  millions  in 
B  3  the 
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ihe  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  To  this  let  us 
add,  in  a  proportion  rather  exaggerated,  5  mil- 
lions for  the  landed  and  commercial  revenues  of 
Scotland i  and  it  will  appear,  that,  including  the 
32  millions  of  landed  produce,  as  computed  by- 
Mr.  J^/;^^,  the  total  amount  of  the  revenue,  land 
and  trade  of  both  countries  included,  could 
hardly  be  equal  to  49  millions  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century.  Now,  from  the  fame 
author,  both  kingdoms  contained  at  that  period 
7,200,000  inhabitants,  who,  if  ad^iitted  to  a 
brotherly  fh are,  would  have  claimed  only  4ld. 
each  per  day.  I  do  not  confine  myfclf  to  a 
nicer  exadlnefs  in  the  fractions  :  the  objeft  is 
not  to  calculate  the  precife  inftant  of  an  eclipfe ; 
pr  at  Icaft,  that  of  Englifii  profperity  appearing 
to  me  no  ways  probable,  I  think  myfelf  juftified 
in  negle£tii)g  every  thing  that  might  impede  my 
pperatipiis,  without  influencing,  in  the  lead, 
myargument^. 

Yet  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  were  neverthe- 
lefs  rated  then  at  ^d.  per  day :  but  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  number  of  working-days,  when 
balanced  with  the  holidays,  ficknefs,  and  want 
of  employment,  thofe  eight  pence,  diftributed 
in  the  journeyman's  family,  were  often  reduced  to 
two  3  jull  as  the  fixteen  pence,  the  prefent  price 
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of  labour,  according  to  Mr.  Toun^%  Eftimate, 
commonly  amount  to  4^.  only,  although  the 
brotherly  fhare  of  each  man  nearly  amounts  to 
%d.  If  any  one  fhould  be  inclined  to  call  this,  in- 
juflice,  let  him  confider  that  this  very  multitude 
of  redu6tions  from  4c/.  to  id,  and  from  %d,  to 
4^.  from  William  III.  to  this  prefent  time,  has 
been  the  only  means  of  accumulating  by  degrees 
thatimmenfe  flock  of  600  millions  and  upwards, 
manifeftly  laid  out  by  the  State  in  lefs  than  a 
century,  and  of  which  the  National  Debt  makes 
a  part.  It  is  evident  that  if  each  individual, 
from  William  III.  had  only  fpent  at  the  rate  of 
5^.  per  day,  there  would  be  no  National  Debt ; 
but  as  each  man  of  the  nation  could,  generally 
fpeaking,  and  upon  an  equal  proportion,  lay  out 
only  \\d,  per  day,  the  exceeding  halfpenny 
muft  have  long  ago  fwallowed  up  the  whole  prin- 
cipal, the  produce  of  former  redudions. 

Not  one  of  the  monuments  erefted  fince  that 
period  would  now  exift,  nor  would  a  fingle 
trace  be  left  of  the  (locks  to  which  the  nation 
owes  its  prefent  wealth :  each  portion  of  the 
national  ftock,  every  monument  pofterior  to  that 
era,  prove  as  many  perfons  reduced  in  the 
origin  from  4^.  to  id.  and  then  from  %d.  to  \d. 
as  either  of  the  above  two  fums  are  oftener  told 
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in  the,  value  of  fuch  monument,  or  fuch  ftock  a^ 
might  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  inquiry.  No 
country  in  the  world  can  boaft  of  a  more  re- 
fpeftable  fource  of  its  opulence. This  opu- 
lence mult  either  be  given  up,  or  the  inconve- 
niences that  attend  it  be  fubmitted  to.  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  labourer  earns  a  live- 
lihood, and  very  little  above  that :  yet  this  very 
trifle  is  fufficient  to  make  him  happy,  where- 
ever  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  work  without 
pay.  He  feels  little,  never  takes  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  and  leaves  off  work  only  to  eat,  make 
merry,  or  go  to  reft. — Is  our  lot  better,  v/itli 
that  fatal  degree  of  refledlion  by  which  our  whole 
life  fo  often  cen|:ers  within  a  fingle  point  ? 

But  is  the  nation  ijm  general  as  happy  in  our 
days  as  it  was  in  thofe  of  William  III?  Have 
thofe  caufes,  which  tend  to  produce  a  decreafe 
in  the  population,  no  manner  of  influence  on 
the  people's  happinefs  ?  And  is  not  the  reality 
of  fuch  caufes  more  felf-evident,  than  the  pre- 
tended proofs  adduced  univerfally  in  favour  of 
its  incrcafe  ? 

Without  entering  into  any  difpute  on  the 
merits  of  the  refearches  concerning  population, 
which  would  lead   to  fome  trudis  perhaps  un- 
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thought  of  hitherto  ;  here  follow  the  arguments 
which  will  occur  to  any  man  who  flands  not  \x\, 
^eed  of  a  fixed  and  precife  number  of  thinking 
heads,  laborious  hands,  and  well-digefting  fto- 
piachs. 

I  ft.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how,  the  landed 
revenue  being  nearly  double,  there  fhould  be 
a  lefs  number  of  hufbandmen  ;  for  it  is  not  with 
agriculture  as  we  find  it  in  feveral  manufac- 
tories, where  the  invention  of  engines,  and  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  working,  can  fo  ad- 
vantageoufly  fupply  the  fuppofed  decreafe  in  the 
number  of  hands  to  work  after  the  primitive 
manner.  The  valuable  number  of  hufbandmen 
feems  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  placed  beyond 
even  the  idea  of  a  decreafe. 

idly.  It  is  no  lefs  impoITible  to  imagine,  that 
the  number  of  failors  being  nearly  in  a  triple 
proportion  to  what  it  was,  and  the  quantity  of 
/exports  probably  augmented  on  account  of  the 
burden  of  the  outward-bound  fliips,  a  diminu- 
tion fliould  have  taken  place  among  that  clafs  of 
people,  equally  precious  to  the  State,  for  efla- 
blifhing  and  afcertaining  its  wealth  and  ftrength, 
as  the  cultivation  is  indifpenfable  to  jfecure  and 
i^pport  its  very  exiflence, 
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3dly.  If,  notwithftanding  the  acknowledged 
impoflibility  of  proving  a  real  decreafe  in  the 
population,  any  one  fhoiild  obftinately  admit  of 
it,  without  pofitive  proofs,  it  cannot  at  leaft  be 
denied,  that  the  produce  of  land  and  induftry 
being  nearly  doubled,  fonne  means  muft  have 
beeyn  devifed,  to  do  that  with  one  hand  which 
required  two  before.  In  this  cafe  it  would  be  an 
eafy  matter  to  prove,  that  at  the  rate  of  the  fup- 
pofed  depopulation,  the  few  eledV,  who  have 
efcaped  its  caufes,  can  boaft  of  enjoyments  in  ii 
threefold  proportion  to  what  they  were  before, 
notwithftanding  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
fent  impoft  and  that  which  was  paid  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  :  for,  after  all,  the  taxes 
Vinder  William  III.  amounted  to  four  millions 
and  a  half  and  upwards,  to  be  deducted  from 
forty-nine  millions  ftanding  revenue;  the  ba- 
lance was  therefore  forty-four  millions  and  a 
half,  to  be  iharedamongft  7,200,000  inhabitants, 
acknowledged  by  Mr. /Cm^j  that  is,  very  little 
above  4^.  per  day  for  each  individual.  Now, 
in  the  year  1779,  for  I  have  not  yet  exceeded  that 
period,  the  impoft  was  of  about  nine  millions, 
which,  taken  from  an  income  of  no  millions, 
left  a  furplufagc  of  101,000,000/.  to  be  divided. 
If  we  adopt  the  fuppofed  depopulation  at  its 
higheft  rate,  the  number  of  fouls  in  England  is 
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reduced  to  4,500,000^  each  of  whom  has 
I  J.  3^.  inftead  of  4^.  allowed  in  the  reign  of 
William.  It  is  then  inconteftible  that  the 
Nation  is  richer,  but,  I  muft  own,  not  more 
[happy ;  for  they  complain  and  are  alarmed  at 
this  time,  as  was  then  the  cafe. 

It  would  be  neceffary  to  allow'  the  fuppofition 
of  an  increafe,  if  the  intention  were  to  fhew  that 
the  people  are  now  jn  a  worfe  condition  :  nor 
could  even  this  be  deemed  fufiicient  \  for,  ad- 
mitting the  exiftence  of  9,350,000  inhabitants, 
it  will  appear,  that,  by  the  furplufage  of  loi 
millions  left,  after  the  difcharge  of  the  taxes  in 
1779,  each  individual  would  be  entitled  to  7^. 
inftead  of  the  groat,  in  WilUanC^  reign. 

The  nation  therefore  in  that  year,  in  fpite 
of  its  public  debt,  had  almoft  doubled  its 
v*ealth,  rating  the  population  at  9,350,000; 
and  raifed  it  four- fold,  fuppofing  the  number 
reduced  to  4,-500,000  fouls:  and  in  either  cafe, 
the  riches  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  national 
debt,  arofe  and  increafed  from  the  daily  reduc- 
tions of  \d.  to  id.  and  of  %d.  to  \d,  which, 
fince  the  reign  of  William  to  this  day,  have 
efcaped  from  that  all-devouring  canker,  com- 
jnonly  called  Luxury. 

A  more 
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A  more  -particular  Viezv  of  the  fame  Subjeof, 

1  WISH  to  inquire  more  minutely,  whether 
fuch  fafts  as  are  known  do  not  caft  a  fufficient 
light  over  all  the  others  in  general,  to  induce 
the  moft  anxious  and  preffing  creditor,  and 
the  niceft  in  point  of  proofs,  to  (leep  in  the 
utmoft  fecurity,  till  fome  particular  djfcovery 
pleads  in  juftification  of  his  alarms. 

The  prefent  revenue  of  England  is  Hated  at 
(>2  millions;  th^Lt  of  Scotland,  atabquty  millions; 
colledlively,  70,000,000/.  It  will  be  (ccn  here- 
after, that  65  or  75  millions  would  give  the 
fame  eflential  refults  :  I  mufl  however  add,  if 
any  thing  more  lliould  be  wanted,  that,  in  his 
eftimate,  Mr.  l^oung  does  not  include  the  horfes, 
hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  fruit,  nor  hops,  &c. 
all  of  which  are  reproduced  annually,  and  aug- 
ment confiderably  the  number  of  exchanges 
held  out  to  induftry. 

This  landed  revenue  is  produced  by  fome- 
what  more  tkan  one  fhird  of  the  inhabitants. 
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It  remains  for  us  now  to  compute,  at  the 
loweft,  the  income  produced  by  a  lecond  clafs 
of  people,  probably  as  numerous  as  the  former, 
fince  not  lefs  than  1,500,000  pedbns  of  both 
fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  are  employed  folely  in 
preparing  and  working  the  wool.  (See  Chal- 
mers's Eftimates.)  But  if  the  labour  of  3,000,000 
of  hufbandmen  brings  in  70  millions  annually, 
why  Ihould  that  of  an  equal  number  of  mecha- 
nics and  handicraftfmen  ftand  for  lefs  ia  the 
computation  ?  To  tliis  reafon  let  the  following 
remarks  be  added. 

Out  of  the  70  millions,  20  come  to  the  ihare« 
of  the  cultivators,  either  as  the  price  of  their  la- 
bour, or  for  poor's  rates ;  i  a,  of  thele  20  mil- 
lions, at  leaft,  arc  laid  out  for  the  produce  of  in- 
duftry  :  bread,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  comprifed 
in  the  remaining  8  millions. 

Let  us  fcate  the  number  of  proprietors  ar 
2,000,000,  including  all  their  dependents, 
under  any  denomination  whatever,  women, 
children,  chaplains,  farmers,  pliyficians,  ftrol- 
lers,  fervanrs,  ccc.  and  tlieir  annual  expen- 
diture, in  the  rough  produce  of  the  land,  at  18 
millions,  there  remains  only  32,000,000,  which 
muft  be  paid  by  the  induflry,  already  in  advance, 
of  the  1 2,000,000  exchange  granted  to  the  cul- 
tivator. 
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tivator.  It  is  obvious  that  I  fpeak  here  ortl/ 
of  that  kind  of  induftry  which  may  be  produc- 
tive of  exchangeable  commodities,  even  againfl: 
thofe  of  foreign  produce. 

Three  millions  of  mechanics  do  not  live  more 
foberly,  nor  are  they  worfe  clothed,  than  the  huf-' 
bandmen  :  it  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  out 
of  the  20  millions,  which  they  likewife  receive 
for  their  labour,  they  lay  out  in  the  produce 
of  induftry,  i  2  millions,  which,  added  to  the 
44  millions  I  have  juft  mentioned,  make,  all 
together^.  56  millions. 

The  manufadurers  and  principal  traders,  un- 
der every  denomination,  with  their  dependents 
of  all  kinds,  complete  the  necelTary  number  of 
the  fuppofed  population  of  9,350,000  inhabi- 
tants, that  is,  1,100,000  fouls,  themfelves,  the 
idle  people  fupported  by  them,  and  their  houfe- 
hold  included.  Suppofing  their  confumption  of  the 
rough  produce  to  be  proportionable  to  that  of  the 
proprietor,  their  expenditure  will  be  io,ooopoo; 
but  then  we  muft  fquare  by  the  fame  rule  what 
they  lay  out  for  the  produce  of  induftry :  18 
millions  v^'ill  be  the  fum,  which,  together  with 
the  other  56  millions,  makes  a  mafs  of  74,  Inftead 
of  the  70,000,000  acknowledged  in  agriculture. 

Even 
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Even  this  would  not  be  fufficient,  for  reafons 
which  I  (hall  give  in  the  fequel ;  but  I  ftiall  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  firft  inftance,  that  were  the  popu- 
lation lefs  numerous  than  we  have  fuppofed  it  to 
be,  the  fame  confumption  of  the  rough  pro- 
duce is  certainly  inadmiflible :  but  the  landed 
revenue  remaining  the  fame,  though  procured 
by  a  lefs  number  of  hands,  it  would  then  become 
necefiary  to  eRimate  the  amount  of  the  labours 
of  induftry,  effe6led  by  a  number  of  handi- 
craftfmen,  equal  to  that  of  the  cultivators,  from 
the  afcertained  value  of  the  latter's  productive 
labour. 

I  now  return  to  the  dejidt  wanted  for  the 
fccurity  of  a  conflant  increafe  of  wealth,  which 
may  at  all  times  fupply  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
State. 

The  iS,ooo,ooo  confumed  on  the  produce 
of  induftry,  as  granted  to  the  principal  traders, 
fcem  to  raife  them  to  4,000,000  above  their 
real  value  -,  I  mean,  that  which  is  acknowledged 
in  the  produce  of  agriculture.  It  is  not  under 
colour  of  the  fuppofed  intereft  of  the  enormous 
principal,  which  gives  motion  to  the  manufac- 
tures and  to  the  inland  trade ;  it  is  neceflary 
that  induftry  fhould  contribute  its  ftock,  as  well 
as  agriculture.     The  principals  laid  out,  by  the 

one 
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one  or  the  otJier,  are  a  matter  of  indifference  id 
the  ftate  ;   it  can  fpeculate  but  on  their  producey 
and  pays  exactly  the  interefts,  v/hen  it  rates  at 
the  faiTiC  value  the  refult  of  the  labours  of  both  j 
but,  to  the  70  millions  affigned  as  the  indifpu- 
table  produce  of  induftry,   (fuppofing  a  labo- 
rious man  to  be  as  good  as  any  other  equally 
induilrious)  we  muft  add  the  intrinfic  value  of 
the   rough    materials   on    which    induftry    hath 
wrought :   This  acceffion,  which  is  alfo  fair  and 
equitable,  will  furnifh,  not  only  the  4,000,000, 
which  annually  exceed  the  home   conliimption 
juft  mentioned,  but  likcwife  all  the  millions  ne- 
ceffary  to  fecurc,   and  mean  while  explain,   this 
gradual  increafe,  which  it  would  be  difficult  not 
to   trace    in    trade,    as    it   is   obfervable  in  the 
landed  property.     The  latter  is  doubled  within 
the  fpace  of  90  years ;  from  whence  we  are  forced 
to  conclude,  that  the  annual  (livings  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  owners  living  on  the  fpot  and  cultiva- 
ting their  eftates  on  the  true  principles  of  huf- 
bandry,  have  fufficed  to  difcharge,  not  only  the 
public    burdens,    and  to    defray  the  manuring 
expences,  but  alfo  to  double  the  prodii^ce  and  the 
general  means  in  the  m.oft  important  article.     It 
remains  now  to  examine,  whether  the  favings  of 
the  manufafturers,  traders,  and  other  fupporters 
oi  induftry,  are   as    indifputable  as  thole  made 
by  the  cultivator?. 

Clear 
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Clear  Savings  of  the  Manufa5forieSy  Urade^  and 
other  Branches  of  Indujlry. 

A  H  E  r'ches  of  a  country,  and  its  progrefs, 
are  eftablilhed  and  confirmed  by  its  favings. 
Let  us  confider  curibrily  fuch  as,  from  their 
ftlf-evidence,   admit  of  no  difpute. 

Ninety  years  ago  the  landed  revenue  of 
Great-Britain  was  computed  at  about  35  mil- 
lions. Let  us  fuppofe  that  10  millions  of  fpecie 
were  then  required  to  give  an  efFeftual  circu- 
lation to  property  of  all  kinds,  (many  peo- 
ple will  think  this  by  far  too  little*) :  but  the 
revenue  of  landed  eilates,  being  now  70  mil- 
lions, 20  millions  atleaft,  inftead  of  the  10  mil- 
lions requifite  in  the  times  of  William  and  Mary^ 
C  fhould 

*  The  18  millions  flerling  in  circulation,  as  calculated 
in  1688,  by  Dr.  Davenant,  were,  in  171 1,  brought  down 
to  12  millions,  probably  as  we  reduce  now  to  20  or  25,  the 
.40  millions  and  upwards  which  might  be  fuppofed  in 
England,  were  we  to  confine  ourfelvei  to  the  calculation 
of  theeoin  ftruck  in  the  prefent  reign,  and  of  the  old  pieces 
preferved  on  account  of  their  weight  being  unimpaired- 
The  fequel  will  (hew,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impolTibllity- 
for  a  country,  tolerably  governed,  to  preferve,  for  any 
length  of  time,  more  or  lefs  money  than  its  wants.requ:  -e. 
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(hould  be  allowed  j  and  confequently  a  firfi  clear 
(lock  of  favings  amounts  to      -       10,000,000  L- 

The  confumcr  in  thofe  days  was  proba- 
bly allowed,  as  is  llill  the  cuftom,  a  twelve- 
month's credit  upon  half  the  articles  purchafed. 
Some  of  them  took  a  longer  time,  if  others  2i 
fhorter  one;  but  the  (lock  of  credit  being  then- 
equal  only  to  35  millions,  and  now  railed  to  70 
millions,  we  have  clearly  another  mafs  of  favings- 
of        -         -         -         -         -       35,000,000. 

Then,  as  in  the  prefent  time,  the  preparing, 
manufafturing,  and  delivering,  required  fix, 
twelve,  or  eighteen  months.  Let  us  fuppofe  the 
year,-  upon  an  average  of  the  flownefs  of  one 
operation,^  and  the  celerity  with  which  another 
was  performed,  we  fhall  find  again,  in  the  dif- 
ference of  the  ftock,  a  third  faving  of35,ooo,ooOo 

If  we  fuppofe  the  value  of  manufactories, 
dwellings,  warehoufes,  and  all  kinds  of  eftablifh- 
ments,  neceflary  to  anfwer  all  the  exigencies  of 
a  ftock  of  induflry  and  commerce  of  35,000,000, 
to  have  amounted  then  to  25,000,000,-  we  muft 
admit  that  the  obje6ls  in  the  fame  manner 
neceffary  to  a  ftock  of  70,000,000,  do  like- 
wife  prefent  us  with  a  fourth  clear  faving 
of       -         -        -         -         -         25,000,000. 

In 
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In  order  to  employ  thofe  hands  by  whofe 
labour  the  annual  fum  of  35,000,000  was  pro- 
duced, lOjOoOjOOO  were  probably  fiifficient; 
"whereas  20,000,000  are  now  required.  This 
fhews  a  fifrii  clear  faving  of       -       10,000,000. 

The  annual  returns  from  xht  American  iflands 
was  computed,  90  years  ago,  at  about  330,000, 
(Sir  Charles  IVhif-UDcrth's  State  of  Trade). 
Half  of  this  produce  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
mortgaged  to  commerce  j  but  it  only  fuppofed  a 
ilock  of  3,000,000  at  moll  lent,  it  matters  not 
at  what  intereft.  The  yearly  produce  of  thofe 
colonies,  added  to  that  of  the  ceded  iflands^ 
amounts,  at  prefent,  to  more  than  2,900,000; 
more  than  one-third  of  which  belonsjs  to  the 
trader^  either  as  purchafcr  or  mortgagee,  and 
exhibits  a  fum  of  about  20,000,000,  from  which 
we  fhall  fubflraft  the  former  3,000,000 ;  and 
confidering  (for  a  moment)  thofe  colonies  as 
being  foreign  to  the  State,  v/e  fliall  find  a  fixth 
clear  faving  of  -  -  -  -  17,000,000, 
(the  petition  of  the  merchants  in  1775,  f^ppofes 
it  to  be  30,000,000.) 

The  Englijh  might  perhaps  be   out  of  hu- 
mour with  me,  were  1  to  fuppofe  that  the  con- 
tinent oiAmerica^  ftands  on  the  debtor  fide,  for 
C   2  no 
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no  more  than  4^000,000  j  I  fhall  therefore  ki 
down  this  article  as     -     -     -  -     Memorandum. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  amount  of  exportation 
from  England^  was  eftimated  at  5,612,085  /.  In 
1773,  upon  a  medium  of  three  years,  the  fame 
was  increafed  to  16,027,937  :  of  the  exceeding 
9  or  10  millions,  one  part  appropriated  to  the 
commerce  in  Europe^  another  to  the  American^ 
a  third  to  the  Eafi-India  trade,  remain  one, 
two,  and  fometimes  three  years,  before  they 
can  be  applied  to  the  fame  objects. "  Thefe 
10,000,000  therefore  fuppofe  a  flock  more  than 
double  the  fame  fum,  and  ought,  in  confe- 
quencc,  to  be  fet  down  as  a  feventh  clear  faving 
of       -         -         -         -         -         10,000,000. 

The  Englijb  fhips,  employed  eighty  years  ago 
in  carrying  on  the  national  trade,  prefented  only 
a  fum  of  289,318  tons  burden;  the  number  of 
tons  is  now  rated  at  775,078.  This  increafe  of 
485,760,  together  with  the  expence  attending 
the  fitting  out,  going  and  coming,  produce  a 
ftock  of  5,000,000,  which  mull  be  doubled,  by 
compenfating  the  voyages  of  fix  and  eight 
months,  by  thofe  which  require  two  or  three  years : 
here,  therefore,  appears  an  eighth  clear  faving 
of  -         -         -         -         -      10,000,000. 

The 
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The  proprietor  of  lands  fhoiild  not  be  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  in  the  ufe  he  makes  of  his 
yearly  profits,  but  with  refpeft  to  that  part  of 
his  faid  profits  which  he  lays  out  in  cultiva- 
tion :  In  regard  to  that  fhare  of  his  inconrie 
which  he  invells  in  the  funds,  we  muft  confider 
him  as  member,  agent,  and  ufufructuary  of  in- 
duflry  and  commerce.  Now,  if  we  divide  into 
three  parts  the  whole  of  the  national  debt,  one- 
third  of  which,  if  agreeable,  we  Ihall  fet  down 
as  foreign  property,  and  the  other  two  as  be- 
longing to  the  natives,  we  muft  of  courfe  ac- 
knowledge in  the  nation  a  new  fum  of  clear 
favings,  amounting  to  180,000,000.  This,  in 
fa(5l,  fhould  not  be  confidered  as  a  real  increafe 
of  wealth,  which  it  is  at  all  times  eafy  to  ap- 
preciate, but  as  a  proof  that  there  exifts,  in  the 
nation,  an  ineftimr.ble  number  of  men,  who  are 
capable,  in  the  fpace  of  ninety  years,  to  effefl  a 
faving  of  180,000,000,  which  government  will 
have  it  in  it<s  power,  within  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  to  appropriate  to  the  exigencies  of  war, 
if  potentates  Ihould  continue  in  a  warlike  hu- 
mour ;  or  to  lay  out  in  objedls  of  induftry  and 
cultivation,  fuppofing  an  improvement  of  the 
revenue  fhould  be  preferred  to  a  ftate  of  war- 
fare. 

C  3  I  fhall 
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I  fhall  not  fpeak  either  of  the  difference  which 
may   be  obferved  between   the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  Royal  navy,  and  the  fituation  it  was  in  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  nor  of  the  public  monu- 
ments erefted  from  that  period,  nor  of  the  India 
territories,  nor  pf  the  Colonies  remaining  to  Eng- 
land; provided  the  objedion  concerning  the  money 
due  to  foreigners  is  not  repeated  againft  me,  as  I 
am  in  hopes,  by  and  by,  to  find  fome  kind  of  com- 
penfation  for  it.    1  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf 
here,  to  obferve,  that  the  above  favings  of  all 
kinds  of  induftry,  fome  of  them  active,  the  others 
paffive,  all  equally  necelTary,  afiifting  each  other 
mutually,   no  doubt,  and  finally  amounting  ta 
332  miillionsj  iiave  been  eS^efled  in  the  courfe  of 
90  years ;  not  with  any  fenfible  detriment  to  the 
landed  property,  fmce  its  revenue  is  doubled, 
nor  to  the  difadvantage   of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people,  whofe  day-work  brings  in  is.  ^d.  infread 
of  $d.  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
rewards  of  Vv'hich  are  perhaps  fourfold,  compa- 
ratively fpeaking  j  but  fokly  according  to  the 
common  courfe  of  things^    rejlrainedy  neverthe- 
lejsy  by  a  war  of  30  years  and  upwards ,  out  of 
thg  90,     and  by  all  the  prejudices  which  the 
prefent  generation  begins  to  fhake  off,  and  which 
probably  will  be  entirely  aboliflied  in  the  next. 

It 
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It  is  no  ways  natural  tliat  the  fame  caiifes  will 
not  be  produ6tive  of  the  fame  effefts.  It  may 
therefore,  in  my  judgement,  be  reafonably  con- 
cluded, that,  within  90  years  from  this  day,  the 
landed  revenue  may  be  increafed  to  double  its 
aftual  value,  and  the  population,  trade,  and 
induftry,  augmented  in  the  like  proportion, 
were  even  the  national  debt  to  amount  then  to 
476,000,000,  inftead  of  the  prefent  238,000,000, 
v/hich  excites  fo  many  complaints  and  loud 
murmurings.     ' 

In  faft,  let  us  fuppofe  the  debt  arrived  at  a 
height  fo  apparently  formidable,  and  the  price  of 
every  thing proportionably  increafed;  would  the  for- 
mer be  lefs  firmly  cftal^liihed  ?  Methinks  that 
the  very  contrary  is  demonftrated  by  calculation, 
and  that  imagination  cannot  frame  any  rational 
Dbjeftion  thereto  j  at  leaft  I  am  fiee  to  con- 
fefs,  that  all  my  efforts  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  any  combination  of  probable  cir- 
cumftances,  which  might,  in  any  fuppofition, 
juftify  the  dread  of  that  application  of  the  Jponge 
which  is  fo  often  held  out  as  a  rcfource  that 
fooner  or  later  muft  be  adopted.  Setting  afide 
the  infamy  of  fuch  a  meafure,  what  advantage 
would  accrue  from  it  ?  Let  it  be  adopted  this 
moment  in  London,  within  three  days  the  fame 
C  4  llei^ 
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ftep  muft  inevitably  be  taken  at  Paris.  A  ma- 
noeuvre of  this  kind  would  manifeflly  indicate 
either  the  mod  hoflile  intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  Engliftj  governinent,  or  the  project  of  over- 
turning ■  the  conftitution :  the  latter  concerns 
England  alone  j  but  in  the  former,  France  is 
deeply  interefbed.  That  power  would  be  com- 
pelled to  put  itfelf  in  a  fituation  to  oppofe  an 
immenfe  and  free  revenue,  to  a  revenue  equally 
immenfe  without  appropriation.  Were,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  French  to  lead  the  way,  England 
muft  inevitably  follow;  and  the  unprofitable 
difgrace  would  be  the  portion  of  either  of  the 
two  nations  that  fliould  have  fet  up  the  prece- 
dent. 

B  ut  who  will  fee  without  grief,  2  ,ooo,oco  intercft 
due  to  foreign  States !  2,000,000  in  fpecie  carried 
out  every  year  from  England !  England  yearly 
flript  of  2,ocOj00o  of  her  nioney  !  !  !  It  will 
be  fcen  hereafter  in  what  that  mopey  confifts. 
Yet  withperfonal  flocks  fo  real,  fo  confiderable, 
fo  clear,  what  can  prevent  Gf-eat  Britain  wreft- 
ing  from  the  foreigner,  the  fl:iare  he  claims  in 
the  national  debt  ?  The  reafon  is  obvious  :  the 
owner  of  landed  property,  or  the  farmer,  who 
hopes  to  get  fix  per  cent,  of  the  (lock  which  he 
lays  out  upon  his  lands,  inflead  of  veiling  them 

in 
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in  the  funds,  envies  not  the  foreigner  who  is 
glad  to  get  5,  4,  or  even  3  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  merchant  who  trades  by  com- 
miffion,  and  who  has  an  opportunity  of  placing 
in  the  colonies  his  money  at  5  fer  cent,  intereft, 
which  is  raifed  to  8  and  9  by  his  commifTions  for 
fale  and  purchafe  procured  therewith,  cannot 
wifh  himfelf  in  the  fltuation  of  a  flranger, 
whofe  ftock  in  the  Englijh  funds  brings  him 
in,  not  above  one  half  of  that  fum.  It  is  ftill  lefs 
an  obje6l  of  envy  for  the  manufafturers,  or 
owners  of  Hiips,  who,  from  their  manufactories 
or  (hipping,  clear  10  or  i  2  per  cent,  of  the  mo- 
nies laid  out  by  them  :  the  projedtors  of  all  kinds 
like  wife  flatter  themfelves,  that  the  (lock  em- 
ployed in  their  undertakings  will  produce  15 
per  cent.  To  fum  up  the  whole  in  much 
fewer  words,  the  profpe6l  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  is 
not  likely  to  tempt  any  one,  who  is  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  two,  three,  or  even  four-fold  intereft. 
And  in  fine,  the  public  funds,  in  any  country 
whatever,  will  never  be  more  or  lefs  than  a 
lucky,  or  rather  a  providential j,  refource  for  thofe 
who  have  neither  talent,  power,  nor  leifure,  to 
place  their  money  to  better  advantage. 

Now,  would  the  abolilhing  of  fuch  a  refource 
jturn  to  the  profit  of  the  State,  even  fuppofing 

it 
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It  to  be  effe<5ted  by  the  juflifiable  means  of  a 
general  reinnburfement,  were  the  cafe  pofiible  ? 
I  have  too  often  refledted  on  the  fubjcft,  too 
often  revolved  it  over  and  over,  I  have  viewed 
it  under  too  many  points,  not  to  be  fenfible  how 
far  above  my  ftrength  it  is  to  difcufs  the  matter 
in  all  its  parts ;  I  Ihall  neverthelefs  venture  to 
throw  out  fome  thoughts,  which  to  me  feem 
likely  to  render  fomewhat  problematical  a  quef- 
tion  which,  at  firft  fight,  does  not  appear  any- 
ways difficult  to  refolve« 

This  queftion  is  not,  whether  it  would  be 
more  advantasreous  to  the  State,  not  to  have 
contracted  a  debt  of  238  millions ;  but  whether, 
fince  it  is  incurreci,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
difcharge  it.  To  doubt  of  the  former,  would 
be  abfurd :  238  millions  thrown  away  almoft 
entirely,  within  the  fpace  of  90  years,  to  for- 
ward defl:rui5live  fchemes,  now  no  otherwife 
compenfated  than  by  a  double  devafi:ation  of 
the  fame  kindj  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
which  by  a  treble  population  was  able  to  fupport 
it,  would  certainly  have  been  better  beftowed, 
in  both  countries,  either  on  the  lands,  whofe 
revenues  and  number  of  cultivators  would  have 
increafed,  or  in  the  improvement  of  the  trade 
^nd  arts,  the  ftock  and  chef-d'mivres  of  which 

would 
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would  thus  have  been  multiplied.  But  the 
debt  being  once  incurred,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
238  millions,  which  are  vaniilied,  Ihould  re- 
turn into  the  Exchequer,  would  it  be  proper  or 
not  to  pay  it  off?     Thus  ftands  the  queftion. 

thoughts  on  Impofis  and  Reimhurfements. — T^he 
Accumulation  of  public  T^reajure  conftdered  as 
the  Means  of  preventing  'Taxation. 

The  prefent  impoft  in  England,  as  the  cafe 
is   almoil   every  where,    confifls  of  two   parts 
widely  different  from  each  other :    the   one  is 
certainly  burdenfome,  but   neceffary  j — of  this 
hereafter.     Might  not  the  other,  which  concerns, 
tlie   national   debt,    however  grievous    it   may 
appear,  be  confidcred  as  an  ufeful  effablifhment, 
fo  long  as  it  (hall  be  prefumed  that  the  increafe 
of  the  national   wealth,  and   its  being  divided 
amongft  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  is  an 
advantage  to  the  State ;   "  or,  in  other  words, 
"^  until  it  {hail  appear  evidently,  that  the  welfare 
'^  of  the  State  requires  that  each  of  its  members 
"  fhould  lay  out  annually  all  that  he  is  able  to 
*'^  fpend  ?"     Before   I    attempt  to   deliver  my 
opinion  on  thefe  two  fubjeds,  I  Ihall  fuppofe 
the  reimburfement  poffible,  and  refolved  upon. 

Nine 
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Nine  millions  of  taxes,  to  pay  off  the  annual 
ifitereft  of  the  debt,  compofe  nearly  one  feventh 
of  the  landed  revenue.  Thefe  taxes,  gradually 
laid  on  fuch  objects  of  confumption  as  are 
fuppofed  moll  likely  to  bear  them,  nvuft  have 
raifed  their  price  by  one  feventh,  or  fomething 
more  ;  and  that  really,  juftly,  and  I  think 
neceiTarily.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  I 
fpeak  of  the  objefts  of  taxation  colledively, 
fince  fome  of  them  bring  to  the  Exchequer 
twice  their  intrinfic  value.  The  reimburfement 
being  effefted,  would  they  fall  back  to  their 
primitive  value  ? — Yet  this  mud  be,  in  order  to 
reap  the  pretended  advantage  ;  and  this,  in  miy 
opinion,  would  be  of  no  manner  of  fervice. 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  prove  it  ;  and  then  we 
ihall  examine  whether  the  effed  would  not  be 
more  than  doubtful. 

It  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  affign,  for  cer- 
tain general  facfts,  any  other  caufe  than  the 
force  of  Nature  J  who,  in  the  end,  gets  the 
better  of  all  the  regulations  that  thwart  her. 
But  let  any  one  examine  whether  there  be  a 
fingle  untaxed  objeft,  which,  from  90  years 
back,  or,  to  fpeak  more  to  the  purpofe,  from 
the  origin  of  the  national  debt,  is  not  raifed 
more  than  one  feventh,  above  the  nominal  value 
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it  had  at  that  period.  It  is  therefore  fuffi- 
ciently  probable  that  the  taxes  have  been  felt, 
not  only  by  the  confumer  of  the  taxed  commo- 
dities, (according  to  the  laudable  intentions  of 
Government)  but  alfo  by  the  whole  nation,  by 
all  the  individuals  that  compofe  it ; — And  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  equally  juft  and  unexcep- 
tionable. 

Yer,  it  m.ay  be  urged,  that  this  increafe  in 
price  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  fpecie  in   circulation.      Granted.      In    this 
cafe,    a  falling-off  in  the  prices,    accruing,  as 
it  is  fuppofed,   from   a  decreafe   in  the  taxes, 
which   is   reprefented   as  the   effev5l    of    a    re- 
imburfement,    cannot    then    take  place : — be- 
fides,  as  the  fequel  will  fhow,  the  taxes  una- 
voidably bring  in,   one  way  or  the  other,  even 
in  the  firft  year,  the  whole  money  required  to 
pay   the  fame.     I   fhall   argue  on  both  fuppo- 
fitions.     Is  the  increafe  in  the  prices  owing  to 
the  taxation  ?    It  appears,    evidently,   that  the 
taxes  bring  in  the  fums  neceffary  to  pay  them, 
fince  they  are  actually  and  annually  paid  : — This 
money,    then,    mull:   be  withdrawn   from   the 
circulation,    in  order  to  lower  the  prices.     Is 
this  increafe  the  effect  of  an  augmentation  of 
the  fpecie  ?  Then  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  order 

to 
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to  afcertain  the  primitive  price,  to  recall  froni 
the  circulation  all  the  money  which  has  been 
introduced  fince,  and  in  fpite  of  the  taxes. 
Now  if  3  in  fpite  of  the  taxes ,  a  country- 
abounds  with  money,  how  fhould  it  not  be  fo, 
fuppofing  no  duties  had  been  laid  ? — How  can 
the  abolition  of  the  taxes  prevent  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  cafh  ? — How  will  it  come  to  pafs, 
that  the  mafs  of  fpecie  being  increafed,  the 
prices  fhall  not  be  raifed  ? — And  if  all  of  them 
augment,  in  a  fair  proportion,  who  will  gain 
by  it,    who  will  fufFer  ? 

Be  it  fuppofed,  neverthelefs,  for  this  is  my 
main  objeft,  that  the  abolition  of  the  taxes 
will  lower  the  price  of  the  mafs  of  taxed  com- 
modities.— The  fame  force  of  nature,  which^ 
without  the  intervention  of  any  one,  had  raifed 
the  generality  of  untaxed  objefts  up  to  the 
rate  neccflary  to  balance  the  imaginary  value, 
which  the  tax  added  to  the  others,  would 
operate  in  a  contrary  fenfe,  and  diminifli,  in- 
fenfibly,  the  price  of  thofe  articles  which  might 
have  been  overlooked : — What  would  be  the 
advantage  accruing  to  the  State  from  a  general 
and  proportionable  decreafe  ? — Let  us  not  think 
yet  of    the  pretended  profit  that  would  refult 

therefrom^ 
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therefrom,  in  favour  of  trade,  with  relation 
to  foreign  competition :  this  matter  requires 
a  particular  article.  The  only  bufmefs  now 
in  hand,  is  to  examine,  whether,  in  cafe  the 
reimburfement  fhould  be  efFedled,  this  general 
decreafe  of  prices,  which  I  have  juft  granted, 
could  be  effeftually  obtained. 

The  refiedlions  which  I  have  hitherto  laid- 
before  the  reader,  fuppofe  that  the  refunded 
238  millions  would  irrevocably  be  transferred 
from  the  Exchequer  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
Unfortunate  individuals  who  might  have  been, 
forced  to  receive  their  reimburfement.  But 
one  muft  live.  Government  could  not  carry 
injuftice  fo  far  as  to  compel  them  to  bury,  or 
call  into  the  deep,  that  precious  metal,  ripped 
up  at  fo  great  an  expence  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  What  confequence  would  then  en- 
fue,  if  that  immenfe  fum  put  into  circulation, 
not  in  England  alone,  where  fuch  an  addition 
of  fpecie  would,  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  oc- 
cafion  a  fix-fold  rife  of  prices,  but  over  all 
Euro;pe  J  where  probably  treble  that  ftock 
never  was  in  circulation  ?  —  The  price  of 
every  com.modity  would  treble,  or  at  beft  dou- 
ble,    perhap*    univerfally. — What    advantage 

could 
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could  the  State,  or  individuals,  derive  from 
fuch  unavoidable,  general,  and  proportionable 
rife  ? — Were  the  reimburfement  pra6l:icable,  in- 
ftead  of  efFefting  it,  I  fliould  vote  for  laying 
out  the  238  millions  in  ereding'  a  coloffus  of 
gold  and  filver,  to  be  a  {landing  monument  of 
public  gratitude  towards  thofe  whofe  ceco- 
Eomy  and  confidence  have  ferved  the  State  in  its 
needful  circuir.ftances. 

The  abfurdity  which  might  be  imputed  to 
fuch  an  idea  I  ihall  partly  do  av/ay,  by  dating 
the  effedls  of  laying  up  treafures,  as  has  been 
the  fancy  of  feveral  princes,  and  v/hich  is 
fuppofed  profitable  by  Mr.  David  Hume^  who, 
methinks,  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  firfV 
to  reft  afTured  of  its  inutility,  after  his  excellent 
obfervations  on  money. 

I  (hall  fuppofe  that  the  EngliJIo  government 
had  preferved,  feven  years  ago,  the  60  mil- 
lions and  upwards,  expended  during  the  laft 
war  i  and  that,  inftead  of  laying  thofe  taxes  fo 
highly  complained  of,  they  had  annually  laid 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  the  12,  15,  20,000,000 
fterling,  which  fucceOively  produced  the  laft 
debt  :   what  might  have  been  the  refult  ? 

Firft, 
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Firft,  If  the  very  ufelefs  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  fpecie,  however  it  might  be  pro- 
fitable to  thofe  who  could  export  it,  could  have 
poffibly  been  put  in  force,  60  millions  of  real 
cafh  added,  in  a  country  where  20  millions 
perhaps  are  fufficient  for  circulation,  muft  have 
doubled  at  leall  the  price  of  every  thing;  a  con- 
fequence  diametrically  oppofite  to  what  it  was 
intended  to  efFeft.  Would  it  not,  in  fome 
refpecl,  have  ruined  the  Bank,  by  rendering 
ufelefs  its  nominal  ftock,  in  lowering  the  intereft 
of  its  real  one,  and  reducing,  in  fine,  its  abilities 
fo  much  below  the  level  of  public  wants,  when 
the  general  prices,  two-fold  increafed,  would 
have  raifed,  in  the  fame  proportion,  that  of  every 
engagement  ? 

Secondly,  The  evil  would  have  been  lefs  fa- 
tal than  I  defcribe  it,  if  the  prohibitory  law, 
as  all  thofe  that  militate  againft  juftice  and 
common  fenfe,  had  been  evaded  ;  but  the  gold 
hoarded  up  heretofore,  and  now  fuppofed  to  be 
circulated  over  England^  would,  by  fucceffion, 
have  pafled  into  France :  and  the  latter,  in  order 
to  continue  the  war,  would  have  borrowed,  even 
of  the  Englifh,  at  four,  and  prefently  at  three 
-per  cent,  the  monies  which  fhe  could  not 
procure  at  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  per  cent^ 
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Now  money  growing  more  common  in  France^ 
the  prices  would  be,  as  in  England^  and  foon 
after  every  where  elfe,  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion  ;  for  it  is  effential  to  obferve,  that 
tliofe  two  nations  are  too  rich,  their  correfpond- 
cnce  too  extenfive,  their  aftivity  kept  up  by  too 
many  branches  of  induftry,  for  them  not  to  re- 
gulate the  markets  all  oy^y Europe:-  it  is  probable 
that  both  are  now  too  enlightened  any  longer 
to  refufe  receiving  it,  not  one  from  the  other,  but 
from  Nature  herfelf,  who,  conftantly  provident, 
ever  above  the  reach  of  untoward  regulation,  at 
all  times  unbiafled  in  bcftowing  her  favours,  or 
equipoifing  one  by  the  othery  would  fettle,  only 
a  little  later,  notwithftanding  all  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  that  equilibrium  neceffary  to  the  ge- 
neral good  of  Society,  of  which  it  is  glorious 
enough  for  thofe  two  countries  to  conftitute  the 
preponderant  parts^ 

Thirdly,  Independent  of  this  general  and  in- 
evitable repartition  of  the  60  millions  laid  up 
heretofore,  the  10,  15,  and  20  millions,  which 
England  has  found  yearly,  during  the  laft  war,  in 
tite  purfc  of  her  fubjefts,  were,  beyond  doubt,  that 
portion  of  capitais,which  the  circumftances  of  fuch 
a  v/ar  as  the  laft  was,  would  have  rendered  ufe- 
Icfs  in  the  hands  of  the  lenders,  had  government 

found' 
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found  in  the  Exchequer  thofe  fums  which  were 
obtained  by  way  of  a  loan.  Can  it  be  doubted 
but  that  this  portion,  ufelefs  in  England,  in  the 
fuppofition  of  a  prior  accumulation  of  money, 
would  equally  have  been  fcnt  into  France,  on 
the  firft  profpe6t  of  placing  it  to  advantage  ? — It 
would  have  been  carried  there,  juft  as  the  Dutch 
had  formerly  fent  into  England  the  dormant  part 
of  their  capitals,  and  would  fend  it  any  where,  at 
all  times  when  fure  of  benefiting  by  it,  were  it 
even  againft  the  intereft  of  the  United  Provinces, 
faying  with  Camilla,  in  Corneille's  Tragedy  of 
the  Horatiiy 

"   Rome,  fi  tu  te  plains  que  c'eft-Ia  te  trahir, 
"  Fais  toi  des  ennemis  que  je  puifTe  ha"ir." 

It  will  appesT  by  the  fequel,  that  I  am  as  far 
from  cutting  off  fuch  refources,  as  are  deemed 
infallible,  and  dictated  by  prudence,  in  order  to 
fupport  with  vigour  a  necelTary  war,  as  I  am 
from  raifing  the  leaft  doubt  concerning  the  right 
of  waging  war,  be  it  ever  fo  unprofitable  and  un- 
juft.  My  only  intention  was /to  prove,  that 
treafures  hoarded  up  in  time  of  peace,  and  fcat- 
tered  afterwards  during  a  war,  in  order  to  avoid 
taxation,  would  raifi  much  higher  the  prices  oi 
everything,  than  taxes  of  any  kind  whatever  could 
raifc  them.  And  I  do  now  fay — make  war  as 
D  2  Ion  55 
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fong  as  you  pleafe,  but  do  not  accumulate  for  tlie 
purpofe  of  waging  it.  Your  monies,  locked  up 
in  your  ftrong  chefls,  could  not  be  llieltered' 
from  every  kind  of  accidents;  and  whilit  you 
can  boafl  of  fubje6ts  equally  brave  and  induftri- 
ous,  you  will  never  want  money,  nor  means  to 
carry  on  any  war  you  may  undertake :  but 
then  you  muft  fubmit  to  that  augmentation  of 
prices,  which  muft  naturally  follow.  I  flatter 
myfelf  I  fhall  be  able  to  prove,  that  this  very  in- 
creafe  is  fubjeft  to  no  manner  of  inconvenience. 

On  the  grievous i  but  neceJJ'arj  parf  of  the  Impofi. 

W  HIGH  part  of  the  impoft  is  truly  hurtful- 
to  the  wealth  of  nations  ?   A  ftanding  army  of 
50,000  men  in  time  of  peace,   both  for  the  fea 
and  land-fervice,  and  50,000  more  employed, 
cither    upon   the   different  obje6ls   relating  to- 
thofe  fervices,  or  to  maintain  good  order  and 
public  tranquillity,  or  intrufted  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  are  evidently  100,000  men, 
taken  in  England   from  that   laft  clafs   which,, 
though  lafi  in  point  of  rank,  is  neverthelefs  the 
fole  inftrument  of  the  national  riches.     Now, 
out  of  the  given  number  of  9  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, 6  millions  only  conftitute  this  precious,  ^ 
this  produdtive  clafs  s  the  other  3  millions  con-^ 
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Tift  merely  of  confumers  :  from  the  6  millions, 
allowed  in  the  produdive  clafs,  deduft  4  mil- 
lions of  children,  old  people,  and  women,  half  of 
■whofe  life  is  taken  up  with  the  cares  and  .incum- 
brances of  a  domeflic  nature ;  of  this  truly  pro- 
fitable clafs  3  millions  only  will  then  remain.  A 
hundred  thoufand  men,  all  ftout,  vigorous  and 
fkilful,  conftantly  withdrawn  from  that  clafs, 
occafi.on  a  vacuum  of  about  a  twentieth  in  the 
produ(5lions  of  the  land,  and  of  the  arts,  that  is 
to  fay,  (for  there  fliould  be  no  illufion  in  the 
cafe)  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pofTible  wealtho 
That  portion  of  the  impoft,  which  is  fet  apart 
for  the  fubfiilence  of  thofe  100,000  men, 
is  therefore,  in  fome  manner,  burdenfome; 
fince  fociety  is  thus  deprived,  not  only  of 
the  produce  of  their  induftry,  but  alfo  of 
that  part  of  other  peopk^s  labour  which  they 
confume  without  contributing  towards  it :  but 
amends  are  amply  made  for  thofe  indifpenfable 
privations,  by  tjie  property  being  better  fecu  red, 
and  enjoyed  in  full  tranquillity.  .Befides,  that 
.part  of  Society,  which  fuflers  mofl  thereby,  does 
;not  belong  to  the  produ<5live  clafs;  the  latter,  as 
has  been  already  obfcrved^  is,  in  the  richeft  as 
well  as  in  the  pooreft  countries,  ever  reduced 
to  that  pittance  which  is  but  juft  neceflkry  to 
keep  up  induftry.  Nations  the  moft  free  differ  in 
this  point  from  thofe  who  groan  under  the  moft 
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fiavifli  defpotifm,  only  by  the  infolence  with 
which  this  fcanty  pittance,  if  refufed,  is  infilled 
upon  in  a  free  country,  and  the  humble  manner 
in  which  it  is  fued  for  in  the  others.  The  dif- 
ference of  natural  talents,  difplayed  in  their 
utmoft  energy,  fufficcs  to  eftabliih,  fooner  or 
later,  amongft  the  freeft  people,  that  enormous 
difproportion  of  wealth  which  gives  offence  elfe- 
where,  only  becaufe  it  is  not  alv/ays  the  proof  or 
reward  of  labour,  abilities,  and  oeconomy. 

"  Let  any  circumftance  whatever,  either  well  or 
ill  judged,  occur,  which  may  determine  the  na- 
tion to  complete  to  200,000  the  50,000  failors 
and  landfmen  that  are  fufficient  in  time  of  peace; 
1 50,000  more  men  will  be  taken  from  the  pro- 
du6tive  clafs,  which  mud,  of  courfe,  occafion 
a  fecond  vacuum,  viz.  the  produftions  with 
v/hich  they  would  have  enriched  or  amufed  their 
country.  But  the  lofs  will  not  end  here  j  other 
300,000  men,  many  more  perhaps,  from  the 
famie  clafs,  conftantly  bufy,  during  the  war,  in 
preparing  the  intended  deftrudlive  plans,  will 
unavoidably  occafion  a  farther  lofs  of  four  or 
five  other  twentieths  in  the  other  enjoyments  of 
peaceable  times,  to  which,  had  not  other  occu- 
pations interfered,  they  would  have  contributed  : 
and  if  the  war  Ihould  laft  for  3,  4,  or  10  years,  it  is 
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evident  that,  in  the  latter  fiippofition,  the  nation 
niuft  lofe  all  that  increafe  of  wealth  which  would 
have  been  efFefted,  had  the  principal,  fwallowed 
up  by  the  war,  been  differently  employed.  This 
lofs  is  confiderable,  immenfe,  and  never  can  be 
retrieved  ;  for  what  was  then  omitted,  will  -never 
be  done ;  vvhat  will  be  effe6led,  might  equally 
have  been  fo,  without  preventing  the  produolions 
\».  hich  would  already  have  taken  place. 

All  thefe  deficits  in  v/ealth,  occafioned  by  the 
war,  are  a  fubilantial  lofs ;  and  the  profpe6l  would 
be  difpiriting  indeed,  were  no:  the  rival  nation  in 
the  very  fame  predicament.  But  will  this  grievous 
lofs  be  after  the  peace  a6live,  as  it  were,  and  felt 
by   the   community  -longer    than    the  time   re- 
quired for  the  2,  3,  or  400,000  men,  employed 
during  the  war  in    forwarding    the  deftru6live 
fchemes,  to  refume  their  peaceable  occupations ; 
or  till  the  number  of  them,  who  fhall  have  died 
in  America,  the  Indies,  of  the  fcurvy,  or  at  the 
fatal  tree,  be  replaced  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
population? — This  I   cannot  conceive  by   any 
means  :  ibme  of  the  reafons,  which  I  have  to 
adduce,  will   be  found  in  the  refieclions  I  am 
about  to  prefent  on  the  fecond  part  of  the  im- 
poll,  which  feems  to  me  not  lefs  ufeful  than  the 
Jirft  is  neceflary :   all  my  other  arguments  will 
D  4  apjpear 
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appear  in  the  other  parts  of  this  work.  If  it 
can  be  concluded  fronn  the  enjemhle^  that  all  the 
evils  brought  about  by  a  bad  or  ill-fated  ad- 
miniilratiorjj  are  naturally,  and  without  expence, 
compenfated  under  a  wife  miniHry,  and  that  the 
moll  barbarous  and  moll  extravagant  of  them 
all  could  liave  no  other  means  of  ruining  the  na- 
tion than  by  deftroying  the  people  ■,  then,  made 
leafy  on  the  efFeds  of  the  national  debt,  we  Ihalj 
have  courage  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
as  facred  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who,  having 
furnillied  the  value,  are  in  pofielTion  of  the 
vouchers,  as  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
monarch ;  and  we  fliall  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  mind  necelTary  to  infer,  that  although 
Providence  often  feems  to  leave  to  chance 
the  deftiny  of  fome  individuals,  yet  it  is  very 
far  from  being  indifferent  to  all  that  concerns 
the  whole  fpecies  *.  0/ 

*  I  have  mentioned  the  fatal  tree,  as  a  confequence  of 
the  mlferies  attending  war.  This  is  more  fenfibly  felt 
an  England  than  any  where  elfe,  for  reafons  obvious  to 
everyone.  During  the  firft  years  that  immediately  fol- 
low a  peace,  a  four-fold  number  of  wretches,  to  what 
are  executed  at  other  times,  are  brought  to  the  gallows. 
It  is  with  much  ado  that  a  man  returns  within  ihefphere 
of  the  confined  and  daily  occupations  of  the  handicrafts 
or  hufbandmen,  when  he  has  for  fome  years  rioted  in  that 
licentioufnefs  permitted,  in  a  manner,  to  foldiers  and 
faifors,  in  every  thing  thalf  does  not  concern  their  re- 
fpecljve  fexvice. 


I. 
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Qf  that  part  of  the  Impoft^  which  is  more  ufeful 
than  grievous. 

X  H  E  part  of  taxation,  which  now  remains 
to  be  confidered,  is  that  which,  at  every  in- 
ftant,  prefents  to  any  one,  a  fecnre  and  ufeful 
employ  of  all  the  capitals  at  his  dilpofal,  and 
of  all  the  favings  which  prudence  hath  induced 
him  to  make.  The  utility  of  the  public  funds, 
which  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  national  debt, 
might  feem  eftablifhed  by  thefe  few  words  j  but 
further  details  are  necelTary. 

I  have  adopted  the  eftimate  by  which  England 
is  fuppofed  to  contain  9,300,000  inhabitants; 
one-third  cultivates  the  land,  one-third  is  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  and  of  the  remaining 
third,  600,000  at  moll  Ihare  among  them  the  neat 
produce  of  cultivation  and  the  arts,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capitals  with  which  they  keep  in  play 
thofe  two  engines  of  opulence.  All  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  people,  as  dependents  under 
whatever  denomination,  look,  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,  to  the  friendlhip,  humour,  pride,  or  wants 
pf  the  600,000  proprietors. 

Out  of  70  millions,  at  which  the  landed  re- 
venue throughout  Great  Britain  is  computed, 

3Z  n^il- 
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22  millions  are  abforbed  by  the  unavoidable  ex- 
pcnc^s,  and  accefi^.ry  charges  attending  cul- 
tivation, or  annexed  to  the  property.  The 
proprietors  fhare  among  themfelves  20  or  25 
millions  J  the  other  12  millions  go  through 
the  hands  of  farmers,  as  a  very  equitable  recom- 
pence  for  their  trouble,  and  as  a  liberal  intereft 
for  a  perfonal  ftock  of  1 20  millions  necefTary 
to  the  produce  of  the  revenue.  (Vide  Mr.  Arthur 
I'oung.)  On  the  beft  ufe  poffible  of  thefe  laft 
120  millions,  folely  depends  the  increafe  of 
landed  profits:  -but  it  is  only  by  degrees,  and 
the  concurrence  of  favourable  circumftanccs, 
that  the  landed  property  can  .efFeftually  receive 
the  increafe  of  the  capital^  Vv^hich  is  calculated 
to  augment  that  produce.— Does  it  conduce  to 
the  intereft  of  the  State,  that,  till  then,  the 
farmer  fhould  keep  inadive  tlie  capital  appro- 
priated to  fo  material  an  objeft^  or  that  he 
fhould  lay  it  out  to  improve  the  landj;  before  it 
is  wanted^  or  that,  waiting  for  the  inftant  of 
need,  he  fhould  employ  it  in  fuch  manner  a^ 
not  to  have  it  at  command  when  the  needful  time 
is  arrived  ? — This  queftion  cannot  be  anfwered, 
I  think,  but  in  the  negative  ;  and  it  appears  to 
me,  that,  on  this  point  at  leaft,  I  may  affert 
pofitively,  that  an  eftablifliment,  which  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  farmer,  at  the  very  junflure 

when 
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:when  he  v/ants  it,  that  portion  of  his  capita} 
which  had  hitherto  been  ufelefs,  and  which 
however  was,  till  then,  (owing  to  Jiich  an 
ejiablifhment )  advantageous  to  fotne  one  elfe,  is, 
of  all  otiiers,  the  moft  profitable,  wherever  the 
Qbjefl  is,  to  give  to  every  capital  that  degree  of 
adivity  and  utility  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 
Therefore,  a  reimburfement  which  would  de- 
prive the  capitalijis,  farnners,  and  adive  pro- 
prietors, of  a  refource  equally  fafe  and  profit- 
able, would  not  only  prove  fatal  to  the  order 
of  citizens  efpecially  interefted  in  the  landed 
revenue,  but  to  all  thofe  who,  whilft  the  mo- 
ney intended  for  the  improvement  of  land,  is 
unapplied,  make  ufe  of  it  in  fome  advantageous 
fpeculation,  which  becomes  important  to  the 
arts,  and  to  commerce. 

We  hLwe  already  obferved,  that  out  of  the 
three  lail  millions  of  inhabitants,  600,000  cap- 
talijls  only  Iliare  among  themfelves  the  neat 
profits  of  the  arts,  and  of  cultivation.  There  re- 
main thi^efore  1  millions  400,000  dependents, 
who  looii  up,  for  their  fubfifcence,  to  the  ca- 
price, the  pride,  or  wants  of  thofe  opulent  men. 
Now  out  of  that  number  of  dependents  under 
every  denomination,  fervants,  clerks,  lawyers, 
phyficians,  &c.  feveral  thoufands  are  to  be 
'  reckoned. 
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reckoned,  who,  thed  of  their  fituation,  put  by 
conftantlyj  part  of  the  wages  of  fervitude,  in 
^lorder  to  fecure  to  themfelves  and  their  poflerity 
a  more  free  and  lefs  equivocal  exiftence. — 
Would  the  State  be  benefited,  were  this  clafs 
of  men,  as  effential  as  any  other  parts  of  fociety, 
to  bury,  as  it  were,  the  furplus  of  their  layings- 
out,  till  they  Ihould, have  amafifed  the  fum  they 
might  think  fufficient  for  their  intended  pur- 
pofe  ? — Would  not  the  money,  thus  lying  idle, 
occafion  a  chafm  in  circulation,  which  would 
turn  to  the  prejudice  of  trade,  thereby  deprived 
of  part  of  its  relburces  ?— -Befides,  if  the  want  of 
a  cheft,  fafe  from  the  attempt  of  robbers,  and 
other  inconveniences,  a  cheft  v/hich  is  not  only 
a  fecurity  for  them,  but  affords  an  intereft  for 
the  money  therein  depofited,  iObould  neceffitate 
them  prematurely  to  embark  in  fome  fclieme  fo- 
reign to  their  occupation,  which  m.uft  be  either 
abandoned  or  neglefled  :  woijld  not  that  know- 
ledge, which  they  have  derived  from  experience 
in  all  matters  relating  to  their  primitive  avoca- 
tion, be  entirely  loft  to  the  public  ? — A  reim- 
burfement  therefore  which  would  deprive  that 
part  of  fociety,  mAich  more  wretched  and  de- 
pendent than  either  the  mechanic  or  the  culti- 
vator, of  a  refource  which,  from  its  certainty, 
induces  the  former  to  fulfill  with  more  zeal  and 

exadtnefs. 
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cxa6lnefs,  the  duties  they  have  impofed  on 
rhemfelves,  would  prove  a  meafure  as  hoftile  to 
humanity,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  found 
policy. 

In  the  immenfity  of  commercial  operations, 
how  many  capitals  to  a  confiderabie  amount, 
unemployed  during  two,  three,  four,  and  fix 
months,  are  indifpenfably  wanted  at  the  precife 
period !  Would  it  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of 
the  State,  if  a  confiderabie  capital,  ufelefs  for  fix 
months  to  the  holders,  and  for  the  like  Ipacc  of 
time  eflentially  wanted  by  thofe  who  pollefs  none, 
fliould  lie  dormant  in  the  proprietor's  cheft,  till 
time  fhould  give  it  life>  and  make  it  ufeful  ? 

But  it  may  be  urged,  a  man  buying  flock 
in  the  public  funds,  would  lend  to  the  feller 
(were  no  fuch  funds  eftablifhed)  the  fum  which 
he  gives  for  his  purchafe. — That  he  might  do  fo,, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt:  But  could  he  de- 
pend on  receiving  the  money  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  repayment  ?  May  not  the  beft 
man  to-day,  be  a  bankrupt  to-morrow,  and  break 
for  a  million  ;  and  if  the  enterprife,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  which  a  merchant  appropriates,  to^ 
be  paid  in  fix  months,  that  portion  of  his  capital;, 

which 
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which  till  then  has  been  to  him  unprofitable/ 
fhould  require  that  punftuality  which  alone 
could  infure  its  fuccefs,  will  not  prudence  compel 
him  to  give  up  fix  months  intereft,  that  his  under- 
taking may  not  be  left  entirely  to  chance  ? — Will 
not  the  public  have  loft  the  fruit  which  might 
have  been  reaped  from  that  dormant  capital,  had 
the  owner  been  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  it? — And, 
will  the  fame  public  flatter  themfelves  that  the 
fix  months  intcreft  which  the  merchant  was 
obliged  to  facrifice,  in  order  to  fecure  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan,  will  not  be  reckoned  in 
the  expenditure  ? 

Some  will  fay,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  acri- 
mony, "  How  many  drones  are  fupported  at  the 
expence  of  the  public  funds  !  Thefe  are  only  an- 
encouragement  to  idlenefs." 

But  do  the  perfons  before  fpoken  of,  come  with- 
in this  defcription  ?  And,  if  the  man  who  has  la- 
boured in  his  youth,  choofes  to  repofe  himfelf  in 
his  old-age,  is  this  pretended  idlenefs  any  thing 
more  than  thilotium,  thatleifure,  fojuftifiable,  and 
lb  fweet,  after  a  toilfome  life,  when  the  ftate  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  heart,  ceafe  to  make  labour  ne- 
ceffary? — And,  fuppofing,  that  after  his  deatn 

his  wealth  devolves  to  an  ideot,  muft  the  fon  of 
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an  ind'uftrious  father,  who  has  ferved  die  State 
both  by  his  oeconomy  and  labour,  be  deprived 
of  his  refource  ? 

It  might  be  objefled,  that  nny  reafoning  de- 
fives  its  force  from  the  bare  fuppofition"  of  a 
total  reimburfement,  the  poffibility  of  which 
no  one  can  admit  j  but  were  it  fubjoined,  that, 
by  acknowledging  the  imprafticability  of  the 
meafure,  we  fuppofe  its  expediency  ; — were  it 
farther  faid,  that  the  public  papers  have  often 
fpoken  of,  and  doftill  point  out  as  the  readied  and 
fureft  way  to-effeft  it,  the  application  of  the  Jponge-t 
— were  it  added,. that  the  firft  geniufes  oi England; 
FrancCy  nay,  of  all  Europe,  have  advanced,  and 
do  ftili  maintain,  that  fuch  a  meafure  will  one 
day  or  other  become  unavoidable  ; — then  wc 
Jhould  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  it  would 
be  no  inconfiderable  fervice  to  humanity,  to 
fpaiie  no  endeavours  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple, that  no  greater  eafe,  power,  or  happinefs, 
would  accrue  to  them,  were  the  nation  to  re- 
folve  upon  its  own  difgrace. 

Nor  would  it,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  more 
difficult  tafk  to  prove,  that  from  a  real  and  gra- 
dual reimburfement,  no  other  advantage  could 
refult,  than  bringing  about  by  degrees  and  more 

iim- 
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imperceptibly,  an  evil  which  would  prove  equally 
unprofitable  to  all. 

I  fet  afide  the  outcry  againft  the  interefl: 
yearly  paid  to  foreigners,  as  the  produce  of  the 
fums  veiled  by  them  in  the  funds,  becaufe  I 
think  ruin  impollible,  where  the  money  bor- 
rowed at  4  or  5,  is  laid  out  at  an  intereft  of 
6,  7,  or  even  10  ■per  cent.  I  likewife  over- 
look the  declamatory  complaints  on  the  fate  of 
the  handicraft  and  hufbandman  j  becaufe  the  laws 
oiLycurgus  fhould  be  revived,  or  the  government 
muft  confine  itfelf  to  proted  thofe  two  clafles 
of  men  againft  every  fort  of  private  vexation, 
and  to  fee u re  to  them  the  trifling  falary  to 
which  they  are  every  where  and  forever  doomed. 
In  fpite  of  avarice  the  falary  muft  be  raifed, 
if  the  prices  of  every  i^cefiary  ftiould  in- 
creafe;  and  were  thefe  to  fall  in  their  value, 
mutiny  itfelf  could  not  prevent  a  diminution  of 
wages. 

That  part  of  the  people  which  truly  deferves, 
and  fliould  engage  the  attention  of  government, 
is  that  crowd  of  dependents,  in  the  other  clafs,  of 
which  I  have  already  fpoken  :  like  the  cultivator 
and  artificer,  they  have  no  other  ftock  than  the 
paflions  and  wants  of  the   capitalifts,     Thefe 

would 
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Would  be  much  more  wretched  than  the  others, 
if  the  education  they  have  received,  carrying 
their  thoughts  conftantly  and  in  fpite  of  them- 
felves  beyond  the  prefent  moment,  government 
fliould  in  a  manner  compel  them  to  center  them 
all  within  that  narrow  fpace.  The  merchant 
never  has  more  in  the  funds  than  that  portion  of 
his  capital,  which,  for  the  moment,  is  ufelefs 
to  his  trade.  The  farmer,  and  the  proprietor 
who  manages  his  own  eftate,  conftdered  under 
theje  two  headsy  have  at  no  time  in  the  funds 
more  than  that  portion  of  their  capitals,  the  ac- 
tual ufe  of  which  upon  the  lands  they  cultivate, 
might  turn  rather  to  their  prejudice  than  profit. 
The  annihilating  of  the  public  funds,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  partial  reimburfement,  a  gradual 
difcharge  of  the  debt,  could  therefore  affect 
thofe  three  orders  of  Ilock holders  no  farther  than 
to  deprive  them  of  this  way  of  increafing  their 
capitals,  without  running  any  rifk;  and  thofe  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  fmalleft  part  of  thefums  which 
conftitute  the  national  debt.  Which  is,  then, 
the  order  of  citizens  that  receives  the  larger 
ihare  of  the  intereft  funded  for  that  debt  ?  Ic 
is  that  multitude  of  dependents  whom  the  po- 
litical oeconomy  of  fociety  has  doomed  to  toil- 
fome  occupations  ufeful  to  that  fociety,  or  to 
laborious   (iudies,    of  which  that  very  fociety 
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daily  reaps  the  benefit:  it  is  to  that  multi- 
tude of  widows  and  orphans  of  both  fexes,- 
whofe  future  fupport  the  unfortunate  clafs  above- 
mentioned  thought  to  have  fecured  by  means  of 
the  prefent  privations  which  tliey  had  impofed 
on  themfelves :  it  is  to  thofe  children  whofe 
elder  brothers  are  in  poflfeflion  of  all  the  family 
real  eftate,  and  whofe  parents  hoped  to  have 
fixed  their  condition  and  fettled  their  fortune 
by  the  only  means  that  can  effectually  obviate, 
not  the  injustice  of  an  unequal  divifion,  fincc 
it  is  admitted,  but  the  inconvenience  refult- 
ing  from  the  indivifibility  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, which  devolves  to  the  eldeft. 

Yet  if,  in  a  State,  v^e  muft  be  father,  bro- 
ther, filler,  widow,,  orphan,  capitaliji ,  iir 
fine,  or  without  a  capital,  but  with  the  faculty 
of  acquiring  one ;  which,  then,  is  the  clafs  of 
citizens  interefted  in  paying  off,  either  totally,  or 
in  part  and  by  degrees,  the  national  debt,  when 
once  it  is  incurred  ?  Befides,  if  the  reimburfe- 
ment  cannot  be  effefted  but  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  what  advantage  will  the  public  derive 
from  this  operation  ? 
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Obje^ftons  of  another  kind  againfi  paying  off  the 
Rational  Debt. 

1  HE  nominal  amoiunt  of  a  loan  which  nothing 
obliges  us  to  repay,  is  a  matter  of  a  very  little 
importance}  the  intereft  agreed  upon  for  the 
borrowed  fum,  is  the  only  thing  that  deferves  at- 
tention. The  total  of  the  intereft  in  England 
is  now  about  nine  millions,  three  millions  of 
which  could  not  be  procured  but  by  laying 
taxes  on  thofe  obje6ls  which  had  hitherto  ef - 
caped  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  financiers, 
and  by  doubling  or  trebling  the  impoft  on 
thofe  which  appeared  lefs  liable  to  the  incon- 
veniences attending  fuch  an  additional  increafe. 

Before  I  examine  in  what  mode  the  taxes 
operate,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  for  the  fatIsfa6tion  of 
the  fenfible  and  benevolent  mind,  that  this  for- 
midable burden  falls  only  on  the  confumer  of 
fuch  objects  as  are  taxed.  The  only  plaufible 
aim  of  a  reimburfement,  is  a  diminution  of 
the  taxes  which  lie  fo  heavy  on  that  con- 
fumer J  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  only 
means  of  refunding,  is  to  devife  new  taxes,  or 
incrcafe  the  former  ones.  Befides^  if  this  in- 
E  2  crcafe 
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creafe  be  trifling,  the  reimburlement  cannot  B^ 
-cffefted  in  lefs  than  a  century.  I  freely  confefs, 
that  in  this  cafe,  the  proprietors  of  the  public 
funds  would  be  lefs  aggrieved,  having  then  fuf- 
ficient  time  to  think  on  the  lefs  difadvantageous 
modes  of  replacing  their  flock  ;  yet,  I  repeat  it, 
not  lefs  riian  a  centuiy  would  fuffice  to  difcharge 
that  very  debt ;  and  the  public  being  a  little 
iliore  burdened  annually,  than  they  would  have 
been  had  not  the  project  of  paying  off  the  debt 
been  ftarted,  would  have  no  other  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  additional  burden,  than  the  diftant 
profpecfl  of  a  general  relcafe  in  a  hundred  years. — 
If  the  intention  is,  to  bring  about  that  releafe 
within  a  period  which,  to  the  fiftieth  part  of 
the  prefent  generation,  gives  the  hope  of  enjoying 
the  effe6l  of  it,  I  agree,  that  by  means  of  one  mil- 
lion of  additional  taxes,  and  fome  financiering 
tricks,  the  whole  debt  may  be  liquidated  within 
the  fpace  of  40  or  50  years  ;  and  then,  that  part 
of  the  prefent  generation  which  may  exifl  at 
that  moji  gracious  period,  will,  perhaps,  blefs 
the  hand  by  which  it  Ihall  have  been  relieved. 
But  would  that  fame  hand  be,  till  then,  entitled 
to  the  like  blefTings  from  the  unfortunate  who 
fhould  be  reimburfed,  and  from  thofe  at  whofe 
expence  this  operation  would  be  effected  ? 

A  f3# 
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A  firft  difficulty  attending  the  objeds  under 
examination,  is,  that  on  every  head  requiring 
an  explanation,  a  multitude  of  queftions  occur, 
which  muft  bs  previoufly  difcufTed ;  yet,  with 
the  utmoft  candour  I  confefs,  that  there  is  not 
one  among  them  which  is  not  above  the  extent  of 
my  abilities.  I  (hall  therefore  offer  my  thoughts 
0n  the  fubjed  v/ith  all  that  diffidence  which 
refults  from  fuch  a  confcioufnefs.  Partly 
by  chance,  partly  from  fome  other  circum- 
llance,  as  little  glorious  almoft,  or  as  little  hu- 
miliating, I  have  been  fo  often  in  the  right,  and 
fo  often  in  the  wrong,  that  I  fhould  not  be  now 
ipore  furprifed  at  the  one  than  proud  of  the 
pther. 

Another  inconvenience  is,  that  a  pifture, 
which,  in  its  enfemble,  might  hold  out,  through 
&  thoufand  incorreftions  and  as  many  eflential 
defefts,  a  grand  fubieft  which,  to  become  ge- 
nerally interefting,  feems  to  wait  only  for  the 
pencil  of  a  Ikilful  artift,  viewed,  unfortunately, 
by  pieces,  (and  indeed  it  cannot  be  viewed 
otherwife,)  prefents  at  each  time,  nothing  but 
afingularity,  an  oddity,  which  will  ceafe  to  be 
fo  only  when  brought  near  to  another ;  and  this 
laft,  neverthelefs,will  require  the  fame  indulgence 
Ml  order  to  its  being  rightly  underftood.  The  pic- 
ture which  I  have  prefumed  to  take  in  hand  is,  I 
E  .3  .thinly 
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think,  nearly  of  this  kind.  My  wllh,  and  a  bold! 
one  it  is,  would  be,  that  no  judgement  be  pro- 
nounced on  any  of  the  particular  parts,  till  they 
have  been  feen  all  together;  for  there  are  but 
few  of  them  which,  till  another  has  been  exa- 
mined, is  not  liable  to  veryjuftobjeflions :  and 
under  each  head  I  have  anfwered  to  thofe  only 
which  it  was  eflential  to  refute,  that  the  reader 
might  be  able  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
hibition, which,  had  the  plan  of  it  been  prefented 
in  the  firfl  page,  might  have  fubje6led  the  book 
to  be  committed  to  the  flames  without  mercy, 
and,  indeed,  without  much  apparent  injullice, 

I  now  refume  my  fubjecSt,  after  a  digreflion 
that  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  preface,  which  the 
reader  may  perhaps  think  might  have  beeri 
Ipared. 

In  the  age  we  live  in,  to  juflify  a  neceflary 
impoft,  by  the  pretence  of  paying  off  the  debt, 
would  be,  of  all  ftate  manoeuvres,  the  moll  un- 
pardonable. To  lay  heavy  burdens  on  the 
people  now,  fo  as  to  liberate  them  in  the  fpace 
of  a  century,  is,  independent  of  a  great  many 
more  improbabilities,  to  fuppofe,  in  the  plan  of 
adminiftration,  an  immutability  which  it  cannot 
give  itfelf,  and  which  does  not,  nor  ever  can 
cxiil.     To  leave  the  individuals  of  a  nation  in 

poffeflion 
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poiTefTion  of  all,  that  it  is  not  indifpenfable  to 
tak^  away  from  them,  in  order  that,  with  what 
they  have  left,  they  may  acquire  that  which  it 
will  be  perhaps  neceiTary  to  deprive  them  of,  is 
a  principle,  the  abfurdity  of  which  it  would  be 
no  eafy  matter  to  evince ;  but,  to  crulh  them 
Ajnder  fuch  an  additional  weight  of  taxes  as 
would  be  neceflary  to  exonerate  them  forty  or 
fifty  years  hence,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  at- 
tempting a  iTjeafure,  fome  of  the  confequences 
of  which  have  no  doubt  efcaped  the  attention  of 
the  propofers. 

What  may  be  the  immediate  effe6l  of  a  confi- 
derable  reimburfement,  which  even  folelv  de- 
pends  on  the  produce  of  taxation,  and  by  no 
means  of  a  real  increafe  of  fpecie  in  the  nation? 
It  confifts  in  refunding  to  the  lenders  a  fum 
which  muft  ceafe  to  be  ufeful  to  them,  till  it  is 
replaced  fomewhere  elfe ;  and  obliging  them  to 
veft  it,  without  lofs  of  time,  on  that  portion  of  the 
debt  which  is  not  yet  acquitted. — But  this  privi- 
leged portion,  which,  previous  to  the  reimburfe- 
ment, was  fuppofed  only  v/orth  80,  and  produced 
four,  (it  may  be  obferved  that,  in  the  nunabers, 
which  I  fix  upon,  I  only  look  for  terms  tp  exr 
plain  my  meaning)  will  be  worth  90,  and  pre- 
jTently  100,  yet  will  not  bring  in  more  than/<?//r, 
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It  may  be  anfwcred,  the  ftocks  rife,  piibliG  crci 
dit  increafes. — We   are   not   yet    come   to  this 
point ;    but  the   fortune  of   the  repaid  ftock- 
holders,   which  docs  not  confift  in  a  nominal  ca- 
pital, but  in  the  revenue  it  produces,  will  there- 
fore, in  fa£t,   fuffer  a  diminution  of  one  whole 
iifth.     What  will  then  become  of  that  fifth  of 
the  taxed  objeds  confumed  by  them,  and  which 
they  can  no  longer  purchafe  ?- — It  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  neceflary  either  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
Tiianufafturing  of  that  fifth,  and  throw  fo  many 
hands   out   of  employment,    or  elfe  lower  the 
prices,  yet  continue  to  levy  the  tax,  and  then  the 
jnanufafturer  will  complain  of  the  burden  -,   or, 
in  fine,  this  fifth,  now  ufelefs  to  the  nation,  muft 
be  exported,  and  this  adds  to  the  firft  inconve- 
nience refuiting  from  the  tax  impofed  for  the 
reimburfement :  for,  after  all,  if  taxation  operates 
in  the  manner  it  appears  at  firll  fight  to  do,  that 
is,  if  it  diminiihes  the  means  of  confumption, 
then,  by  laying  1,000,000  of  taxes  appropriated 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  you  havediminifhed 
your  home- confum.pt ion,   it  matters  not  of  what 
-articles  j  you  have  diminifhed  it,  and  Hill  more  fo 
by  the  incapacity,  to  which  the  creditors  paid  off 
are  reduced,  of  confuming  that  which  they  did 
confume  previous  to  the  reimburfement.     Your 
exportation,    it  may  be  faid,  is  bv  fo  much 

more 
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iiiore  increafed,  and  enriched. — Granted ; — but 
at  whofe  expence  ?  Who  is  to  profit  by  it  ?  In 
.what  manner  are  the  returns' to  be  made  ? 


Wh^n  foreign  trade  augments  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  .the  produce  and  home-confump- 
ition,  it  is  cafily  conceived,  that  if  the  money 
imported  does  not  exceed  the  proportion  necef- 
iiuy  to  anfwer  that  double  increafe,  the  progref- 
fion  being  equal  every  way,  each  article  (money 
among  the  reft)  will  keep  up  to  its  value  j  but  if 
the  number  of  reprefentatives  is  increafed  with- 
out any  addition  being  made  to  the  objedls  repre- 
fented,  is  not  the  price  of  reprefentation  thereby 
diminifhed  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  if  you  add  to 
the  real  ftock  of  money  in  the  nation,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  part  of  your  own  confumption,  (which 
is  the  objeft  in  queftion)  will  not  the  price  of  the 
other  parts  of  that  fame  confumption  rife  in  fpite 
of  you  ? 

Befides,  by  diminifhing,  in  any  quantity 
whatever,  the  general  mafs  of  home-confurnp- 
tion,  (and  in  the  prefent  fuppofition  you  may 
well  think  that  it  has  decreafed,  both  by  the  tax 
impofed  and  the  reimburfement  made)  have  the 
fums  appropriated  to  that  part  of  the  confump- 
tion, annihilated  by  you,  been  withdrawn  from 
the  circulation  ?  If  not,  then  by  adding  thereto 
the  increafe  of   that  balance   in  your  favour, 

which 
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which  you  pretend  to  receive  from  abroad,  hj 
what  means  can  you  prevent  a  general  rife  in 
the  prices,  in  proportion,  not  only  to  the  quan- 
tity of  that  fatal  money  imported,  but  alfo  to 
that  cafla,  which  ought  to  have  been  buried  un- 
der ground,  that  it  might,  at  leaft,  only  prove 
iifelefe,  ^fter  the  home-confumption  has  under- 
gone t^e  diminution  occafioned  by  the  reim- 
b.urfenne:nt  and  taxes  ?     This  is  not  all ;  the  un- 
fortunate creditors  who  have  been  paid  off,  al- 
ready reduced  from  five  parts  of  what  they  en- 
joyed, to  four  only,  will  certainly,  fbon  after  you 
fhall     have    put    the    faid    balance    into    cir- 
culation,    become  unable,    v/ith  the  four  that 
remain,    to    purchafe   more  articles   than  they 
could  have  procured  with  threCi  previous  to  the 
tax  and  reimburfement. 

Will  you  pretend  to  fay,  that  this  money  doe$ 
not  circulate  :within  the  nation  ?  that  it  be- 
comes d>e  fource  of  a  new  trade  ?  and  that  the 
exporters,  inftead  of  over-loading  England  witl> 
that  fpecie,  fend  or  carry  abroad  the  value  there^ 
of  from  Spain  into  France^  Germany ,  and  RuJ/iaF 
— that  is  to  fay,  after  having  reduced  the  home- 
confumption,  the  exporters,  who,  rightly  enough, 
are  not  willing  to  lofe,  will  contribute  to  ex- 
tend the  internal  confumption  oi  Spain,  France, 

Germ(fny, 
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Germany  and  RuJJia^  and  of  courfe  the  ways  and 
means  of  thefe  different  nations,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  their  taxes,  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
thofe  obje6ts  hav,e  decreafed  amongft  you. — ^ 
Could  this  ferioufly  be  your  intention  ? 

But  if  it  clearly  appear,  that  the  execution  of 
the  refunding  plan  would  prove  equally  perni- 
cious in  its  immediate  tendency,  both  to  the 
creditors  who  would  be  compelled  to  accept  of 
it,  and  thofe  at  whofe  expence  it  muft  be  effeded, 
what  then  might  be  the  cafe,  if  the  intereft  of 
that  debt,  which  ingroffes  fo  much  the  public 
attention,  being  paid  by  ally  were,  in  fa6t,  paid 
JDy  no  one^  but  for  fo  long  a  time  as  nature, 
aflifted  by  all  the  calculations  of  indviduals,  may 
require  to  correft  the  errors  of  thofe  upon  a  lar- 
ger fcale,  made  by  adminijlration,  when  admi- 
nijlration  is  capable  of  making  any. 


In  what  manner  the  Intereji  of  the  National  Debt 
will  be  -probably  paid  off. 


T  is  the  moft  generally  received  and  befl: 
refpefted  opinion,  that  taxes  Ihould  in  pre- 
ference be  laid  on  the  articles  of  luxury.  There 
is  not  a  man  poffefTed  of  the  leaft  feeling  and 

honefty, 
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honefty,  who  does  not  approve  of  this  maxim, 
and  whofe  wifh  has  not  often  been  that  the 
wealthy  only  lliould  pay  the  taxes.  Canting 
enthuf;afts  further  add,  that  the  expence  and 
luxury  of  the  rich,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 
Be  it  fo.  But  when  the  queftion  is,  to  define 
what  is  luxury,  in  order  to  fubjedl  it  to  a  tax, 
^very  individual  exclaims,  that  it  begins  pre- 
cifely  with  thofe  articles  which  the  mediocrity 
of  his  means,  places  above  his  reach.  Inflead  of 
laying  a  tax  on  beer,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
increafe  that  on  hackney-coaches  ?  fays  a  porter 
who  is  flopped  at  a  crofTing,  by  one  of  the  above 
vehicles ;  whilft  the  fuppofed  idler  who  fits  in 
the  coach,  and  pays  for  it,  exclaims,  at  the 
fight  of  a  gilt  carriage,  that  croffes  and  ftops  his 
way  :  What !  500/.  laid  cut  on  a  fingle  article 
of  luxury  !  Would  it  not  be  better  to  tax  the 
ovmer  by  fo  much,  arid  apply  the  produce  to  the 
maintenance  of  fifty  poor  objecls  during  fix 
months  ?  But,  my  dear  Sir,  the  manufafturing 
of  this  very  carriage  has  maintained  a  far  greater 
number.  If  you  begin  with  the  man\^ho  extracted 
from  the  mine,  that  gold,  which,  with  indignation, 
you  fee  glittering  on  the  wheels ;  if  it  is  not 
beneath  you  to  notice  the  child  employed  in 
driving  away  the  flies  that  might  have  hurt  the 
£rlofs  of  the  varnifh  when  firft  laid  on  j  and  if 
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you  end  your  lift  only  with  thofe  who,  indead  of 
horfes,  dragged  the  carriage  into  the  coach-houfe 
of  that  ftately  man,  whofe  pomp  gives  you  fo 
much  offence  j  would  it  Have  pleafed  you  more 
if  all  thofe  hands  had  been  paid  for  doing  no- 
thing ?  The  rich  m.an  alone,  fay  you,  ought  to 
pay  the  taxes  :  but  it  is  impoffible  that  they 
fhould  be  paid  by  others,  ^^  if  it  be  true^  that 
f  f  every  man.,  dejiitute  of  a  capital,  can  pay  nothing 
"  but  at  the  expence  of  the  capitalifiy 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  our, 
with  exadnefs,  the  progrefs  of  the  taxes ;  but  it 
appears  to  mc,  that  whatever  be  the  mode  of 
cftablifliing  them,  there  is  not  a  fubjed  who  docs 
not  contribute  his  fhare  fooner  or  later,  unlefs 
nature  fhould  annul  the  burden,  even  before 
the  clafhing  of  private  interefts  fhould  have 
fucceeded  in  fettling  the  divifion  upon  eq.uitable 
principles. 

The  downfall  of  England  was  foretold  at  her 
very  firfl  loan.  This  prophecy  did  not  deftroy 
the  means  of  funding,  on  a  very  folid  bafis,  in 
the  year  1762,  that  part  of  the  national  debt, 
till  then  unfunded.  Now  I  would  afk  the  man,, 
whom  I  fhould  know  to  be  moft  intimately  per- 
fuaded  of  the  dreadful  effe6l  that  muft  be  pro- 
duced 
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duced  by  a  debt  of  64,234,595/.  incurred  froni 
1754  to  1762,  in  addition  to  a  ftill  heavier  one, 
contracted  fince  the  time  when  the  total  amount 
of  the  landed  revenue  was  rated  at  32,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  the  lands  only  at  320  millions^ 
that  is  to  fay,  at  about  double  the  value  of  the 
whole  national  debt  as  it  ftands  at  prefent :  I 
would  afk  that  man,  I  fay,  whether,  between  the 

years  1763  and  1775,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^^^  ^^  '^^^' 
cover  in  any  parts  of  Engl  and y  one  fingle  fymptom 
of  decay,  either  in  agriculture  or  commerce,  any 
diminution  of  public  or  private  enjoyments,  or 
lefs  infolence  amongft  the  common  people,  by 
which  one  may  furely  judge  of  the  alterations 
which  may  happen  in  their  circumftances.  This 
general  obfervation  may  fuffice  to  make  us  look 
on  the  period  of  1775,  as  prefenting  a  ftate  of 
things,  which,  fuppofing  it  had  been  prolonged,- 
could  not  have  held  out  any  alarming  profpefl. 
Every  one  worked  or  enjoyed,  and  every  body 
was  paid.  All  this,  methinks,  might  have  con- 
tinued on  the  fame  footing  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  without  any  alteration^n  the  former  or 
fubfequent  fortune  of  any  one,  fuch  only  ex- 
cepted, as  induftry,  adivity,  imprudence,  and 
forefight,  mult  occafion  in  all  countries  where 
juftice  is  blind,  and  has  but  one  fcale. 

I  readily 
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1  readily  acknowledge,  that  at  that  period  a 
grievous  war  broke  out,  which  did  not  con- 
clude till  60  millions,  nominally  100,  had  been 
added  to  the  old  debt,  or,  to  come  more 
diredlly  to  the  point,  till  the  nation  had  been 
loaded,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  crufhed  under  the 
enormous  weight  of  three  additional  millions. 
intereft  to  be  paid  annually.  But  in  what 
manner  will  thofe  three  millions,  fo  heavy, 
fo  dreadful,  afFed:  the  intereflred  parties  ?  In  my 
judgement,  it  will  be  the  fame  with  this  addi- 
tional burden,  as  it  has  been  with  the  fix  mil- 
lions which  the  faid  parties  were  wont  to  pay 
before  the  laft  war.  It  certainly  muft  have  been 
felt  at  firfl  by  every  body,  except  the  trading 
part  of  the  nation,  whofe  firfl  operation  ever  was 
to  add  to  the  price  of  the  taxed  comm.odities, 
both  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  advance   to    the   confumer.      (and   this 

rS      STRICTLY      CONSONANT      WITH      JuSTICE.) 

Now  thefe  confumers  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  the 
proprietor  of  lands,  and  the  proprietor  of  mo- 
ney :  the  latter  muft  alfo  be  confidered  under 
a  two-fold  point  of  view,  as  a  capitalifl  for 
himfelf,  or  as  a  dependant  who  receives  the 
money  from  either  of  the  two  proprietors.  The 
proprietor  of  money,  from  the  nature  of  this 
inftrumcnt  of  trade,  is  a  being  merely  pafTive ; 

twenty 
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twenty  fhlllings,  which  he  is  paid  for  mttvt^^ 
can  currently  enable  him  to  piirchafe  fuch  arti- 
cles only  as  currently  fell  for  20  (hillings.  If 
the  taxes  had  increafed,  by  one  tenth,  the  price 
of  all  the  commodities  which  he  iifed  to  con- 
fume  before  the  war  of  1755,  it  is  clea;r,  there- 
fore, that  in  1763  he  had  loft  one  tenth 
of  all  his  pojfible  enjoyments  :  I  fay  poITible ; 
for  the  monied  man,  I  fpeak  in  general,  faves 
enough,  annually,  to  ftrike  an  advantageous 
balance  againft  the  inconveniences  in/eparable 
from  his  capital ;  ^i  mean  that  progrefTive  and 
unavoidable  depreciation  of  money,  fo  long  as 
there  will  be  mines  opened,  and  taxes  to  dif- 
charge.  But  he  can  effeft  it  with  the  greater 
eafe,  as  his  ftock  often  returns  5  per  cent. 
whilft  the  capital  of  the  landed  proprietor  brings 
him  in  hardly  four,  and  often  lefs. 

The  dependent  proprietor  of  money  had  alfo 
his  refource  j  he,  by  degrees,  obtained  an  in- 
creafe  of  falary ;  (and  this  is  strictly  con- 
sonant WITH  JUSTICE.) 

Neither  was  the  landed  proprietor  without 
his  refource :  he  gradually  raifed  the  price  of  his 
goods,  and  would  have  increafed  it  to  the  le- 
vel of  the  whole  amount  of  the  produce  of  in- 

duflry ; 
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duflry;  (and  this  would  have  been  stirctly 
CONSONANT  WITH  JUSTICE.)  But  natUFCvery  of- 
ten anticipates  the  execution  of  that  veryequitabk 
meafure,  by  another  operation  which  is  as  in- 
fallibly the  confequence  of  peace,  as  taxes 
are  the  effe6l  of  war,  ever  fince  the  abolifliing 
of  perfonal  fervice.  The  lo,  15,  20  millions, 
which  government  had  borrowed  during  the  war, 
were  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  capitals 
\Vhich  in  happier  times  might  have  been  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  cultivation  and  in- 
duflry.  Peace  brought  them  back  to  their  de- 
flination  ;  an  iricreafe  in  the  quantity  of  the 
produce  of  lands  was  the  confequence  ;  and 
an  equal  increafe  in  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
dudtions  of  iriduftry,  occafioned  by  the  former, 
kepL  up  the  price  of  every  thing,  hy  facilitating 
to  the  oney  the  means  of  furchajtng  what  the  other 
wanted  to  ctifpoje  of  and  by  prefenting  an  in- 
creafe of  refources  to  that  increafe  of  popula- 
tion, which  as  certainly  refu Its  from  peace  and 
plenty,  as  mortality  does  from'  war  and  fcar- 
cicy. 

I  now  return  to  the  three  millions  intereft 
brought  upon  this  nation  by  the  laft  war  5  and  I 
demand,  what  reafon  can  prevent  limilar  efFedls 
tefulting  fromfimilar  caufes  ? 

F  Yet, 
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Yet,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  idea;  ol 
the  whole  burden  of  this  formidable  debt,  wc 
mufl  fiippofe  that  the  full  amount  of  it  was  con-- 
traded  during  the  laft  war ;  and  then  we  Ihall 
fee  how  many  millions  of  guineas  it  would 
really  coil  England  to  pay  off  for  ever  the  in- 
terefl  of  all  her  fuccefies  and  mifcarriages  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  if  the  9  mil- 
lions of  taxes  fhould  be  now  eflablifhed  in  or- 
der to  fupply  the  interefl  of  the  debt  of  23^ 
millions. 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  9  millions  of 
taxes  laid  on  the  articles  of  confumption,  would 
increafe,  by  about  14  millions,  the  price  or  no- 
minal value  of  the  whole  produce  of  induflry, 
rated  upon  fuppofition  at  56  millions.  Now  it 
feems  to  me  equally  unjuft  and  impofllble,  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  produce  of  agriculture 
Ihould  not  thereby  be  increafed  in  the  like  pro- 
portion :  I  beg  to  be  allowed  this  fuppofitiony 
until  I  afiign  my  reafons  for  it,  and  bring  proofs 
fufficiently  pofitive  to  afcertain  the  faft. 

Be  it  fuppofed,  then,  that  the  colleftive  re- 
venue of  land  and  induitry  do  amount  to  1 1 2 
millions,  independent  of  the  taxes. 

Let' 
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Let  us  equally  fuppofe  that  40  millions  {ler- 
ling,  in  cafh  and  paper  currency,  would  be  ne- 
cefiary  and  fufficient  for  the  circulation  of  the 
faid  1 1 2  millions. 

Fourteen  millions,  in  taxes,  and  in  die  ad- 
vanced prices  which  muft  follow,  are  one 
eighth  of  1 1 2  millions  revenue,  which,  by  the 
neceffary  rife  in  the  price  of  every  thing,  is  car- 
ried to  126  millions.  Now,  5  millions  in  cafh 
and  paper  currency,  are  likewife  one  eighth  part 
of  the  fuppofed  40  millions  neceffary  for  home 
circulation. — It  would  then  coft  England  only 
5  millions  in  cafli  and  paper,  once  found,  to  fe- 
cure  for  ever,  and  in  themoft  permanent  manner,- 
£he  intereft  of  a  debt  of  238'  millions,  the  very 
idea  of  which  fhook  the  firm  nerves  of  the 
^IValpoleSy  the  Humes,  and  of  the  many  expe- 
rienced men,  on  whofe  authority  it  was  no 
weaknefs  to  tremble,  before  invefligating  a 
matter,  which  nobody,  in  my  judgement,  had 
hitherto  attempted  to  examine. 

All  the  operations  of  Nature  are  flow,  gra- 
dual, imperceptible  j  and  how  is  it  polTibie  to 
trace  her  Out  in  her  progrefs,  when,  in  the  mea- 
fures  which  lead  her  to  the  general  good,  Ihe 
has  recourfe  only  to  that  multitude  of  private 
F  2  ,  interefls 
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interefts  which  feemingly  tend  to  deflroy  it  ? 
Yet,  in  order  that  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  Kef 
operations  in  the  point  in  queflion,  let  us  exe- 
cute, in  an  inftant,  that  which  fhe  would  efFeft 
in  half  a  century,  if  it  were  polTible  within  that 
fpace  of  time  to  incur  a  debt  of  420  millions, 
without  any  augmentation  or  decreafe  taking 
place  in  the  landed  revenue. 

Firjl  Hypothefjs. 
L.et  us  fuppofe,  that,  inftead  of  appropriating 
the  capitals  that  have  difappeared,  either  to  un- 
dertakings relative  to  agriculture  and  induftry, 
(which  would  have  trebled  the  real  revenue,)  or  to 
thofev/ars,  either  fuccefsful  or  grievous,  that  have 
left  behind  them  only  a  frivolous  or  bitter  recol- 
leftion — let  us  fappofc,  1  fay,  that  Government 
ihould  have,  till  this  day,  thought  of  nothing 
but  making  public  eflablifhments,  and  that  every 
contributor  to  the  public  expence,  being  per- 
mitted at  laft  to  live  up  to  the  full  rate  of 
his  means,  fhould  find  the  fruit  of  his  forme* 
privations,  in  a  multitude  of  monuments,  fuch 
as  the  moft  luxuriant  fancy  can  conceive, 
from  the  wifeft  difpofal  of  the  capitals,  and  of 
the  time  neceflary  to  incur  a  national  debt, 
the  intereft  of  which,  added  to  the  inereafe  re- 
fill ting  from  the  taxes,    Ihould  amount  to  32 

millions- 
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millions,  upon  an  aggregate  revenue  of  64  mil- 
lions, in  which  agriculture  and  induftry  fhould 
]iave  an  equal  fhare.  Such,  nearly,  was  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  under  IViliiam  and  Maiji 
as  we  have  already  obferved. 

The  tax  laid  on  the  produce  of  induftry 
would  double  the  32  millions  :  this  is  juftj  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  ;  for  there  is  not  a  manufac- 
turer, whofe  goods  or  produce  have  juft  been 
tvixed,  but  will  acknowledge  this  truth.  Befides, 
the  BritiJJj  Parliament  avows  it.  What  remains 
now,  is  to  convince  the  landed  proprietors,  that 
by  doubling  alfo  their  32  millions  revenue,  they 
injure  no  one  whatever.  It  is  needlefs  to  prove, 
that  if  they  a6t  otherwife,  if  they  be  only 
pafllve  when  the  manufacturers  are  fo  juftly 
a<5l"ive,  they  muft  be  reduced  to  plough  thofe 
lands  that  acknowledge  them  for  their  lords. 

Previous  to  the  tax,  the  32  millions  landed 
revenue,  ufed  to  coft,  annually,  to  the  landlord 
and  farmer,  9  or  10  millions,  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivators, and  laid  out  in  other  expences.  Such 
is  the  rate  -,  nearly  one  third  of  the  revenue, 
(See  A.  Tcungs  Political  Arithmetic.)  Before 
the  tax,  induftry  muft  have  laid  out  amongft 
F  1  the 
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the  handicraftfmen,  nine  or  ten  of  her  32  mil- 
lions. 

By  doubling,  therefore,  the  price  of  labour 
in  agriculture  and  induftry,  the  labouring  people 
of  both,  will  J  under  the  numbers  18  or  20,  have 
what  they  had  before  under  thofe  of  9  or  10  ; 
and  thefe  two  great  engines  of  national  wealth 
will  no  ways  be  clogged. 

As  for  the  two  capitalijis  in  land  and  induftry, 
it  is  clear  that  each  of  them  v/ill  have  exa6lly 
the  faculty  of  preparing,  buying,  felling,  con- 
fuming,  and  faving,  under  the  denomination  of 
30,  40,  60,  &c.  all  that  they  could  prepare, 
buy,  fell,  confume,  and  fave,  under  that  of  1 5, 
20,  30,  &c. 

Before  we  attend  to  the  lender,  let  us  advert 
to  the  State ;  and  let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  the 
cafe  where  10  millions  of  cafh  and  paper  currency 
would  have  fufficed  for  the  circulation  and  national 
tranJaElions  of  all  kinds^  at  a  time  when  both 
revenues  amounted  to  6^  million s,  it  is  enough  to 
find  out  20  millions  moi  e^  whenever ,  by  the  effe5i 
of  taxation^  thofe  Jaid  revenues  are  raijed  from 
64  to  128  fnil lions  ;  and  from  tpe  infiant  that 
thofe  20  millions  in  cafh  and  paper  currency  are 

obtained^ 
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tiT?tatnedj  you  may  flatter  yourfehes  to  have  efta" 
blijhed,  funded  moft  firmly  and  for  ever,  the  in- 
terefl;  of  a  national  debt  of  ^10  millions,  the  inter efi 
vf  which,  would  at  5  fer  cent,  amount  to  21  fniU 
lions. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  examine  what  influence 
fo  confiderable  a  rife,  in  the  price  of  every  thing, 
might  have  upon  tlie  foreign  trade ;  but  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  intereft  of  the  flock- 
holder,  who  has  fo  generoufly  lent  his  money. 
It  will  be  faid,  that  he  is  evidently  injured : 
the  interefl  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  loan, 
was  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  landed  revenue: 
the  land  is  mortgaged  to  the  creditors  of  the  ft  ate  : 
two-thirds  of  the  neat  revenue  belong  therefore  in 
faSl  to  the  lender.  A  few  years  more,  employed 
in  ere^ing  ufeful  buildings,  bridges,  caufewaySy 
l^c.  the  whole  landed  revenue  muft  have  been 
ab/ofhed,  and  the  lender  have  entered  into  poffeffion. 

Such  is  nearly  the  refult  of  Mr.  Hume\  rea- 
foning  on  this  pretended  mania  of  fupplying  the 
wants  of  the  State,  by  mortgaging  its  revenue. 
Let  me  be  permitted  to  urge  a  few  words  in 
,anfwer,  on  behalf  of  the  landed  proprietor. 

Whatever  ufe  the  fums  borrowed  are  put  to 

by  government,  in  this  refped  the  nation  and 

F  4  the 
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die  lender  ftancl  nearly  in  the  fame  predicament 
as  two  individuals  who  fhould  have  fet  up  an 
undertaking  at  a  joint  expence :  when  it  is 
completed,  each  of  them  firft  takes  back  his 
capital,  before  they  fhare  the  profits.  In  point 
of  national  enterprifes,  is  war  the  obje6l  ?  The 
profit  is  exiftence  and  glory,  if  the  v/ar  has 
proved  fuccefsful.  Are  public  eflablifhments 
in  profpe6l  ?  Then  the  lender  fliares  in  their 
utility  and  comfort.  Has  the  employing  of  the 
capital  been  produ6tive  neither  of  glory,  nor 
public  eftabhihments  ?  In  a  v/ord,  is  the  State 
reduced  to  its  primary  and  bare  exiftence  ?  The 
capital  lent  will  not,  at  leaft,  be  loft  to  the 
lender,  if  adminiftration  think  Jit  to  ohferve  how 
little  it  cojis  to  be  jujl ;  and  the  lender,  on  his 
part,  will  refle(5t,  that  he  fhould  not  have  been  a 
greater  gainer,  had  he  buried  his  treafure  during 
the  time  of  national  diilrefs  j  and  that,  had  he 
~  lent  it  to  individuals,  he  might  have  loft  it  en- 
tirely. 

What  I  havejuft  faid,  will,  I  think,  fuffice 
10  refute  the  extravagant  pretenfions  which 
Mr.  Hume  is  pleafed  to  fuppofe  in  the  lender. 
What  I  ftiall  add,  will  alfo  be  fufficient,  I  hope, 
to  quiet  the  fcrupulous  minds  of  thofe  who 
might  entertain  fome  doubts  on  the  injuftice  of 

defpoiling 
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defpoiling  the  landed  proprietor;  I  mean,  the 
injuflice  of  any  kind  of  fpoliation,  but  that 
which  maybe  the  confeqiience  of  his  own  extra- 
vagance. 

That  man  who  givco  up  his  land  for  the  an- 
nual quit-rent  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  and  two 
ihillingswhen  the  wheat  was  at  four  fhillings  only, 
fuppofed  he  had  entitled  himfelf  and  his  heirs  to 
an  income  of  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  wheat;  yet 
his  reprefentatives  enjoy,  at  this  day,  only  one 
quarter,  and  the  1 8  th  or  20th  part  of  another. — 
Will  thefe  infill,  that  the  meaning  of  the  land- 
Igrd  having  been  to  fecure,  and  that  of  the 
tenant  to  grant,  fuch  a  portion  of  the  landed 
revenue,  as  might  be  at  all  times  equal  to  a  quar- 
ter and  a  half  of  wheat,  it  is  unjuft  to  a6t  in 
diredi:  oppofition  to  the  intention  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  ?  This  objedtion  would  appear  very 
forcible,  and  yet  would  go  no  further  than  to 
prove,  that,  when  a  proprietor  gives  up  his  land 
for  an  annual  confideration,  he  ought  to  ftipulate 
that  it  ihould  be  paid  in  kind,  if  he  means  to 
keep  up  to  the  fame  income  3  if  not,  the  landlord 
muft  be  referred  to  the  terms  of  his  contrad. 

The  ftate-creditor   Hands    in    a    far    more 
difagreeable  predicament ;  he  cannot  even  fup- 

pofe. 
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pole,  on  his  part,  an  intention  hoftile  to 
die  general  good.  Whoever  lends  to  the 
State,  knows  that  the  latter  cannot  pay  the  in- 
tereft  it  fubmits  to,  but  by  taxes,  which,  in  the 
long-run^  affe6t  every  thing  alike  j  and  that  one 
miift  ceafe  to  be  a  confumer,  if  he  would  forbear 
coming  in  for  his  Ihare.  Now,  whilft  the  exi- 
gency of  the  State  requires  frefh  loans,  and 
courfe  additional  taxes,  whoever  advances  of 
tlie  flock,  the  intereft  of  v^^hich  is  paid  by 
means  of  thofe  very  taxes,  cannot  entertain  any 
hopes  of  avoiding  their  cffetSl:,  unlefs  it  be  for 
a  {liort  period,  which  depends  entirely  on 
the  adopted  fcheme  qf  finance.  Some  of 
thefe  fchemes  extend,  others  jHiorteo  the  round 
fuch  taxes  muft  go  through,  before  the  bur- 
den falls  equally  on  every  rfhoulder,  and  becomes 
null  by  its  univerfality.  I  fay  nidly  all  injuftice 
fet  afide,  which  is  infeparable  from  fome  forts 
of  taxes,  of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  hereafter; 
but,  I  add,  jiriolly  nully  even  in  regard  to  the 
lender,  although  the  price  of  every  article  be 
raifcd,  whilfl  his  revenue  alone  continues  on  the 
fame  ftandard.  And  I  ground  my  opinion  on 
the  following  reafon,  which  appears  to  me 
unanfwerable :  The  difference  between  the  in- 
terefl  of  money,  and  that  of  landed  property, 
is  always  a  fufRcient  indemnity  to  the  monied 
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man  for  the  rife,  occafioned  by  the  taxes,  on  the 
prices  of  the  produce  of  land  and  induftry  -,  buf 
nothing  can  compenjate  the  landed  proprietor 
for  that  pretended  in^reafe  of  wealth  called  Mo- 
ney ^  or  that  Juppojed  poverty  known  by  the  name 
of^axeSy  but  a  proportionable  increaje  in  the  price 
of  his  goods*.  A  word  more  on  the  lender. 
One  may  take  the  part  of  that  important  indi- 
vidual, who  accumulates  thofe  favings  by  which 
the  State  is  to  profit.  It  is  allowed,  I  fay,  to 
fupport  fuch  a  man  even  againft  the  State,  when 
the  State  attempts  to  reduce  him  by  an  ufelefs 
teimburfementj  by  an  unnatural  operation  j  but 

he 

*  This  idea  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as,  fup- 
pofing  it  were  poffible  that  an  increafe  of  coin,  within 
the  nation,  fhould  enhance  the  produce  of  induftry  alone, 
the  landed  proprietors  would  certainly  be  obliged  to 
petition  for  an  adl  of  parliament,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion  of  bullion,  for  fear  it  Jhould  be  turned  into  coin  ;  juft 
as  they  would  be  obliged  to  pray  for  a  tax  on  the  pro- 
duftions  of  the  earth,  if  none  but  the  taxed  articles  were 
to  increafe  in  price. — We  now  petition  againft  taxes ; 
we  fhould  then  pray  to  be  taxed.  This  would  be  no 
jjad  fubjefl:  for  a  Comedy,  if  attempted  by  a  writer  who 
would  handle  it  properly.  I  hope  the  labouring  man 
would  be  allotted  a  very  buftling  part;  that  is,  he  would 
engrofs  the  bell  wifces  of  all  goodl  men,  and  command  the 
attention  of  all  thofe  who  do  not  think  themfelvcs  entitled 
SO  that^appellatton. 
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he  Ihould  be  aiTigned  his  real  rank  in  the 
Jtate,  that  he  may  not  complain  of  the  natural 
redudions.  In  this  cafe,  I  think,  v/e  Iliould  be 
morejuft,  more  humane,  and  more  equitable,  than 
Mr.  Humey  when,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
fcheme  of  national  loans,  he  offers  to  the  polle- 
rity  of  the  prefent  owners  of  landed  eftates,  no 
other  profpedt  than  that  of  ferving,  as  coach- 
men, the  defcendents  of  their  footmen,  and  no 
ether  means  of  averting  the  prophecy — but  a 
bankruptcy,  (Vide  Hume's  Public  Credit ^  Effay 
IX.) 

ReJle5fions  on  the  two  foregoing  Articles. 

1  F  it  were  very  true,  though  upon  the  firft 
blufh  rather  ftrange,  that  after  an  operation 
fo  fimple  as  that  of  increafing  the  price  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  commodities,  or  rather  fuffering 
|t  naturally  to  increaje^  in  proportion  as  the  taxes 
and  the  effe6ts  produced  by  them  enhance  the 
price  of  all  the  produfts  of  induftry,  which  are 
to  bear  thofe  taxes — were  it  true,  I  fay,  that  after 
fo  plain,  fo  fimple  an  operation,  it  would  fuffice, 
\]\  order  to  fecure  for  ever,  in  the  moft  efficacious 
manner,  the  payment  of  the  intereft  on  any  given 
national  debt  whatever,  to  find,  once  for  all ^  in  calh 
apd  paper,  a  fum  which  would  exadly  be,  to  the 

rnafs 
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mafs  of  the  fpecie  and  paper  already  in  circula- 
tion, as  the  intereft  of  the  debt,  and  the  reaftions 
of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  the  fequel,  are  to  the 
mafs  of  the  two  revenues — were  it  equally 
true,  that  thofe  who  are  to  be  paid  that  intereft, 
fhould,  after  thefe  two  previous  data^  have  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  dread  but  the  reimburfe- 
ment  of  a  principal,  the  intereft  of  which  ftiould 
appear  fo  oddly  fecured,  it  would  then  be  m\- 
poflible  not  to  confefs,  that  England  has  hither- 
to been  a  prey  to  great  uneafinefs,  with  very 
little  foundation. 

It  would  then  be  neceflary  to  conclude,  that 
all  other  nations  were  greatly  in  the  wrong  to 
think  that  England  had  any  reafon  to  be 
alarmed. 

It  muft,  in  this  cafe  alfo,  be  acknowledged, 
that  France^  in  1720,  very  unreafonably  cut 
afunder  the  Gordian  knot  of  her  difficulties,  by 
declaring  in  fubftance  that  the  owed  no  longer 
1 5  millions  ^ournois  of  the  debts  which  llie 
had  contracted  ^  fince,  without  fo  barbaroufly 
cutting  the  knot,  and  thereby  effedting  the 
ruin  of  thoufands  of  wretched  beings,  ftie  would 
have  fecured  their  fortune  by  impofing  without 
mercy,  or  rather  with  judgement,  a  tax  of  75 

millions 
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millions  on  all  the  produce  of  induftry,  whicfi 
this  tax  would  not  have  raifed  by  one  twentieth 
part ;  whilfl:  an  Arret  from  the  council,  per- 
mitting then  the  exportation  of  grain,  which 
was  not  allowed  till  50  years  after,  would  have 
proved  more  than  fufficient  to  enhance,  as  it 
mull  have  done,  the  price  of  commodities,  in^ 
order  to  make  amends  to  the  landed  proprietors 
for  the  increafe  which  they  would  have  found 
in  the  produ6ts  of  induftry. 

Above  all,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  admit, 
that  no  minifter,  in  any  country,  could,  for  the 
future,  without  a  horrid  perverfenefs,  without 
a  want  of  judgement  bordering  upon  infanity, 
propofe,  neither  all  together  nor  feparately,  ex- 
pedients as  fhameful  as  they  would  prove  ufe- 
lefs  ;  and  that  no  individual  could  hereafter 
dread  fuch  meafures,  without  being  guilty  of 
folly.  What  a  fecurity,  then,  for  the  Subje6t  t 
what  an  advantage  to  the  State !  what  a  fa" 
cility  for  Adminiftration  1 

Under  this  point  of  view,  the  idea  I  ilart  de- 
ferves  to  be  examined  ;  but  I  once  more  entreat 
the  reader  not  to  pronounce  finally  upon  ity 
Until  it  has  undergone  the  full  expofition  which 
I   propofe  to   give   it.      Nor  fhall  I  think  I 

have 
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have  written  in  vain,  if  I  fuccced  only  in  making 
it  appear  fo  feafible,  as  to  induce  fome  abler 
hand  more  deeply  to  inveftigate  it.  Where  is 
the  man  who  would  not  wifn  to  find  it  true  ? 
where  is  the  man  who  could  have  an  intereft  in 
finding  it  othervs^ife  ?  I  confcfs,  perhaps  to  my 
fhame,  that  it  has  engrofled  my  attention  for  a 
long  feries  of  years ;  I  apply  it  to  every  thing, 
I  fquare  it  with  every  thing ;  and  the  more  I 
confider  it  under  all  the  fuppofitions  which  my 
fancy  fuggefts,  the  more  I  compare  thefe  fuppo- 
fitions with  all  the  fads  which  it  is  poITible  to 
afcertain,  and  which  feem  to  bear  any  relation  to 
the  fubjeft,  the  more  am  I  convinced,  not  only 
that  the  matter  (lands  thus,  but  even  that  it  !;» 
impoflible  it  Ihould  be  otherwife. 

In  faft,  if  I  return  to  Great-Britain — 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  taxe* 
neceflary  to  difcharge  the  debt  incurred  during 
the  late  war,  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  the- 
value  of  the  products  both  of  foreign  and  na- 
tional induftry,  confumed  v/ithin  the  country. 
In  this  cafe,  is  it  not  impoffible  that  the  addi- 
tional tax  of  a  twentieth,  in  v/hatever  m.anner  it 
may  be  aiTefTed  on  the  mafs  of  thofe  produds, 
fhould  not  enhance,  by  a  twentieth,  the  value 

of 
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of  this  very  mafs  ?   Let  us  call  it  a  fifteenth,'  iW 
kind  of  readion  included. 

Is  it  not  impofTible  that  this  additional  fifteenth 
on  the  price  of  the  products  of  induftry,  be  not 
followed,  fooner  or  later,-  by  an  equal  augmen- 
tation on  the  produ6lions  of  the  earth,  unlefs 
the  proprietors  of  land  fhould  fubmit  to  di- 
minifh,  by  one  fifteenth,  their  own  confump- 
tion, — the  home  confumption  {the  only  one  thai 
Jecures  the  frojperity  of  the  State)  and  diminifh 
it,  in  order  to  increafe,  by  fo  much,  the  expor- 
tation, according  to  the  ideas  commonly  adopted ; 
which  would  be  as  contrary  to  the  fafts  that  I 
ihall  adduce  hereafter,  as  it  would  prove  hoftile 
to  the  intereft  of  the  State,  to  the  interefl  of  the 
proprietors,  and  would  operate  in  dire6l  oppo- 
fition  to  the  fpirit  of  the  tax,  which  is  certainly 
to  -produce  its  own  arnount,  ivithout  taking  the 
trouble^  every  year,  of  going  in  feareh  of  it  to 
■  Lifbon. 

Is  it  not  impofTible  that  the  augmentation  of 
one  fifteenth,  upon  the  price  of  every  produce 
in  circulation,  ihould  require  any  thing  above 
an  additional  fifteenth,  in  the  fums  which  had 
been  hitherto  fufiicient  for  brokerage^  and  the 
tranf ports  of  all  kinds  of  property  ? 

Is 
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Is  it  not  impoffible  that  this  fifteenth,  both, 
in  new  fpecie  and  paper  currency,  once  ob- 
tained, the  intereft  of  the  latter  part  of  the  debt 
fliould  not  be  very  firmly  eilabliflied,  funded, 
without  any  one  being  the  worfe  for  it,  if  the  price 
of  labour  increafes  like  that  of  its  produce  ? 

Such,  I  repeat  it,  fuch  will  be,  in  the  lad  ana- 
lyfiSj  the  refult  of  the  underworkings  of  nature  ; 
of  nature,  ever  more  flow,  but  ever  more  Ikil- 
ful  in  repairing  evil  than  men  are  in  creating 
it ;  of  nature,  who,  as  good  at  all  times  as 
the  bread  which  fhe  breaks  to  her  children^ 
fills  up  without  intermiflion,  inceffantly  levels, 
behind  them,  and  unknown  to  them,  whilfl 
they  are  amufing  themfelves  or  playing  tricks 
upon  each  other,  all  thofe  little  furrows  which 
they  imagine  will  be  left  to  the  care   of  their 

pofterity. 

Some  one,  no  doubt,  will  exclaim  againfl  this 
additional  fifteenth  upon  the  prices  of  every  com- 
modity ;  an  augmentation  which  I  have  repre- 
fented  as  the  only  remaining  trace  of  a  war, 
which,  for  five  years,  attracted  in  both  hemi- 
fpheres,  the  eyes  of  all  whofe  brains  were  not 
heated  by  it.  I  fhall  grant  therefore  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  add  thereto, 

G  Firfl, 
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Firft,  the  trifling  difference  which  miifi  re-* 
iult  from  the  impoiTibility  of  a  thorough  good 
tinderitanding  between  the  interefted  parties, 
together  with  the  intention,  not  very  liberaljr 
but  natural  enough  to  each  of  them,  of  gain- 
ing more  than  they  can  lofe. 

Secondly,  the  difference,  perhaps  more  fen- 
fible,  which  mufl  follow  the  method  fo  much 
boalied,  of  taxing  in  preference,  thofe  objeds 
v/hich  are  confumed  by  the  rich  ;  as  if  it  were 
poffible  to  apply  to  any  object,  an  extraordinary 
portion  of  a  given  revenue,  without  taking  off 
that  very  portion  from  ibme  other  article,  the 
confumption  of  whish  is  equally  necejfary  to  the 
Juhjijience  of  artizans  of  another  kind. 

Thirdly,  and  in  fine,  the  far  more  confiderable 
difference  which  muft  be  produced,  efpecially  in 
England,  by  another  kind  of  taxation,  of  which 
I  iliall  fpcak  hereafter. 

Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  render  a 
qiieftion  undctenxiinable,  as  to  perplex  it  with 
a  multitude  of  acceffaries,  each  of  which  would 
require  a  ftparate  differtation  i  confequently, 
nothing  can  render  the  folution  eafier  than  to 
reduce  it  to  the  fmallefb  compafs.  Some 
other  perlbn  will,  no  doubt,  do  much  bet- 
ter, 
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ter,  what  I  can  do  only  according  to  the 
extent  of  my  abilities ;  nor  did  ever  an  author 
perufe  his  own  work  with  more  pleafure 
than  I  Ihall  read  the  production  of  any  pne  who 
Ihali  throw  the  light  of  evidence  where  I 
can  only  form  furmifes.  But  if  it  be  true, 
that  after  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  without  any 
other  afliftance  than  the  natural  clalhing  of 
one  intereft  with  another,  taxes,  ji^ did oujiy  laid, 
are  hurtful  neither  to  individuals  nor  to  the 
State, — would  it  not  be  better  to  labour  with 
care  to  lay  them  judicioujly,  than  to  think 
of  a  reimburfement,  the  only  efFe6t  of  which 
will  be  to  diminiJfh,  for  a  fhort  time,  amongft 
fome  individuals,  the  power  of  paying  thofe 
very  taxes  ? 

T  beg  permiffion  to  add  a  word  more  on  this 
fatal  reimburfement. 


A  thought  Juhfiituted  to  that  of  a   Reimburfe* 
ment, 

1  O  write  in  England,  hay,  to  write  with  ob- 

ftinacy  againft  the  plan  of  a  reimburfement,  the 

neceflity  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole 

nation,  who  expe6t  wonders  from  its  execution  ; 

G  2  to 
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to  writq  for  the  purpofe  of  perfuading  that  fuch 
a  ftep  would  equally  militate  againft  the  intereft 
of  the  State,  and  that  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  efpe- 
cially  to  hazard  fuch  vifionary  ideas  at  the  mo- 
ment when  France,  fo  clear-fighted  on  her  own 
interefls,  is  herfelf  bufy  in  effecting  a  like  reim- 
burfement.  ,  .  .  .  muft  furely  be  the  attempt  of  a 
man  hired  by  the  French,  to  excite,  if  polTible, 
fome  ferment  in  thofe  heads  vv^hich  are  all  wound 
up  to  calculation  ;  and  to  raife,  during  the  little 
time  the  calculations  will  require,  fome  plaufible 
doubts,  in  order  at  leaft  to  delay  the  efFe6t 
of  fo  falutary,  fo  eflential  an  operation ;  for, 
France  is  fo  interefted  in  the  ruin  of  England, 
that  fhe  ought  to  fpare  no  means  to  flop  her, 
were  it  but  for  an  inftant,  at  that  point  which  it 
has  not  been  pofnble  to  prevent  her  from  at- 


On  the  other  hand,  to  write  in  French,  and 
endeavour  to  introduce  into  France,  a  pamphlet 
in  which  the  author  does  not  profefs  him- 
felf  an  admirer  of  a  reimburfement,  the 
pofTibility  of  which,  now  clearly  demonftrated, 
has  excited  there  a  general  enthufialm,  a  kind  of 
rapture  the  more  excufable,  as  the  moft  evident 
diforder  in  all  parts  of  the  finances,  during  the 
fpace  of  80 years,  did  not  permit  pven  the  humane 

and 
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and  fenfible  mind  to  form  a  Tingle  wifli  for  that 
very  meafure  of  which  the  execution  is  fo  certain, 
and  the  advantages  pretended  tobefo  pofitive  .  .  . 
It  is  filing  with  impudence  for  the  good  graces 
of  a  nation,  to  which  I  have,  as  it  were,  been 
turned  over  by  the  cefTion  made  to  it  of  the 
country  where  my  fortune  lies  :  it  is  ridicu- 
loufly  flattering  myfelf  that  I  fliall  iuftify  by  a 
/r<3// of  unbridled  licence,  the  title  o( EiJgliJhtuany 
conferred  on  me  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

It  is  certain,  that  m.ore  than  once  a  man  has 
been  moft  fecretly  accufed,  tried  with  the  greateft 
expedition,  condemned  without  being  heard, 
and  puniflied  with  mercilefs  feverity,  in  confe- 
quence  of  charges  much  lefs  fpecious  than  thq 
above  ;  for  I  confefs  that  there  is  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  plaufibility  in  the  heads  of  accufation 
which  I  have  brought.  But,  in  the  end,  juflice 
muft  be  done ;  and,  thank  heaven,  my  preftnt 
trial  is  on  the  veryfirft  inftance,  brought  to  its 
laft  flage ;  the  public  Iball  be  my  judge;  they 
fhall  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  documents  re- 
lating to  the  trial ;  and  I  prefurne  to  hope,  that 
no  one  ofthofe  who  fhall  be  able  to  bear  thepe- 
rufal  of  them,  will  fufpedt  my  fmcerity  when  I 
proteft,  that,  without  any  other  motive  but  that 
G  3  which 
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which  has  at  all  times  invariably  guided  me 
through  life,  I  would  bum  this  paper,  if  I 
could  find  therein  a  fingle  word  that  might 
be  hurtful  to  France — I  would  burn  it,  v/ers  I 
to  find  therein  a  fingle  word  that  might  be 
hurtful  to  England — I  would  burn  it,  were  I 
to  find  therein  a  fingle  word  that  might  give 
offence  to  any  individual  of  either  of  the  two 
kingdoms. — But  I  freely  own,  that  my  ambition 
would  be  far  from  receiving  its  full  gratification, 
were  this  work  to  prove  uleful  only  to  thofe  two 
parts  of  the  v\/orld,  however  brilliant  the  part 
they  a6t  therein. — urbi  et  orbi. — Shakefpear 
fays  that  the  Warrior  feeks  "  the  bubble  glory 
"  \n  the  cannon's  mouth :"  a  man  who  pre- 
fumes  to  think,  looks  for  it  in  the  bottom  of 
his  inkiland :  their  hope  is  not  always  crowned 
with  fucceis ;  nay,  very  often,  the  one  meets 
only  death,  and  the  other  contempt.  Yet  there 
are  fome  lucky  chances  :  fometimes  the  former 
faves  his  country,  the  latter  is  fometimes  fer* 
viceable  to  all  mankind. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  I  intreat  the  reader  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  principles  I  lay  down  do  not  tend, 
by  any  means,  to  lefien  the  public  credit,  to 
fpread  any  doubt  on  the  fiiculties  which  France 

and 
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And  England  have  of  effecting  the  reimbiirfement 
which  both  thefe  nations  have  in  contemplation  ; 
I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  fimplicity 
of  a  cb:Uy  that  it  is  a  ^hildip  phiy^  for  the  one  as 
well  as  for  the  other.  I  fay,  that  the  one  who 
appears  the  mofl  diilrelTed  of  the  two,  and  is  the 
moft  taken  up  with  her  pretended  diftrefs,  has  only 
to  take  from  the  pocket  of  one,  what  he  will  be 
\Qryaverfe  to  give^  and  put  it  into  the-6^7;^j  of  an- 
other, who  will  be  equally  nverje  to  receive.  I 
fay,  with  refpecl  to  the  nation,  which  nozv  ads  the 
moil  brilliant  part,  that  all  fhe  has  to  do,  is  to 
give,  to  thofe  who  do  not  afl<.  for  it,  a  fum  of 
money  whi(  h  fhe  receives,  and  has  no  occafion 
for  J  to  give  it,  I  fay,  for  fear  of  being  fo- 
licited,  importuned,  and  teazed,  to  make  a 
bad  ufe  of  it,  or  elfe  be  obliged  to  hoard  it 
up,  to  the  very  great  detrim.ent  of  circulation. 
I  fhall  add  now,  that  a  bufmefs,  which  to  me, 
does  not  appear  a  childifo  one,  but  really  that  of  a 
man,  would  be  to  examine,  whether  the  40  or  50 
millions  of  livres  annuity,  which  are  about  to 
expire  by  degrees  in  France^  and  the  million,  or 
million  and  half  ilerling  of  taxes  to  be  levied  in 
England^  over  and  above  the  fum  neceffary  to 
pay  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  and  other 
ftate  expenditures,  will  be  better  employed  in 
the  diminution  of  fome  private  revenue  than  in 
G  4  the 
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the  increafe  of  the  general  wealth  in  both  States  \ ' 
that  is  to  fay,  whether  it  is  moft  advantageous  to 
pay  off  the  creditors,  who,  by  fuch  a  reimburfe- 
ment,  will  be  compelled  to  place  at  4  and  at  3, 
what  brought  them  in  5  and  4  per  cent,  than  to 
lay  out  the  money,  for  the  purpofe  of  increafing, 
perhaps  by  one  fourth,  the  produfts  of  agri- 
culture ai)d  induflry,  by  a  faithful  and  judicious 
repartition  of  thofe  fums  upon  the  cultivation  of 
fome  millions  of  acres,  which  now  yield  nothing 
but  brambles,  or  yield  only  the  half  of  what 
they  ought  to  produce. — How  many  of  this 
defer  iption    are  to    be  found    both    in  England 

and  France ! This   is  not  all :  how  many 

kinds  of  taxes,  ti;e  efFeds  of  v/hich  have  not 
been  fufiiciently  fearched  into  !  Flow  many 
more,  vv'hofe  pernicious  confequences  are  fully 
known !  How  many  more,  the  levying  of 
which  can  be  juftifi-td  only  by  reafon  of 
their  produce  being  wanted,  or  by  the  Juppojed 
impoffibility  cf  a  commutation  ! — Ought  the 
State  to  reimburfe,  before  thofe  have  been  fcru- 
tinized,  thefe  repealed,  and  all  commiuted 
which  (hall  appear  evidently  to  militate  againft 
found  principles  ? 

The  great  art  does  not  ccnfift  in  finding,  at 
pleafure,  one  m.iliion  flerling  more  in  France  as 
well  as  in  England,    or  vice  verjd.     Heavens  ! 

what 
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what  kind  of  m'mifter  would  that  man  be,  whofe 
genius  could  not  difcover,  in  either  kingdom, 
in  the  multitude  of  objedls  truly  fufceptibie  of 
taxation,  a  number  of  articles  capable  of  furnifli- 
ing  that  million  annually,  without  injuring  the 
general  conlumption,  beyond  the  firft  year  at 
the  word  ?  The  only  di?ierence  which,  in  this 
refpcft,  I  might  point  out  betv/een  the  two  na- 
tions, is,  that  in  France  the  impoft  would  be 
regillered,  and  paid  after  the  ufual  remonftrances  j 
and  that  in  England^  were  the  tax  to  have  been 
devifed,  even  by  Supreme  Wifdom,  on  the 
adlual  fyftem,  all  thofe  who  might  think  them- 
felves  direftly  or  indireftly  interelted  in  the 
operation  of  the  tax,  would  not  fail  to  clamour 
as  loud  as  pofiible,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  for, 
after  all,  if  the  objefts  taxed,  are  equitably  taxed, 
and  in  a  due  proportion  with  all  the  reft,  why,  out 
of  160  objeds  and  upwards,  already  charged  with 
equity,  Ihould  ten  be  picked  out  to  be  overloaded 
with  a  new  burden  ?  —  Has  at  leaft  a  rota- 
tion been  e.f>  b'ifhed  for  the  future? — On  what 
principles  ?  Or  does  it  evidently  appear  that  there 
can  be  no  fixed  one  adopted  on  fo  important  a 
matter  ? — If  a  tax  is  offered  to  be  laid  on  fuch 
articles  as  have  paid  none  hitherto,  then  Oppofjtion 
ftands  on  firm.er  ground  j  for,  are  not  thofe 
objefts,  by  their  nature,  evidently  as  facred  as 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  ?     Did  ever  the  leaft  fcru- 

pulousj 
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pulous,  the  boldefc  Minifter  of  the  finances,  dare, 
to  this  day,  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it  ? — Would 
he  have  refpedted  it*  if  he  had  not  trembled  for  his 

.head;  that  is,  in  plain  E/zf///^,  for  his  place  ? 
For,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  no  necelTity^  now, 
for  the  Englip  to  be  niore  hot-headed  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged among  themfelves,  vvith  true  Englip 

Jang'froidj  that,  on  .die  partof  thofe  champions  of 
patriotifm,  who,  according  to  the  intereil  of 
the  day,  charge  each  other  by  turns  with  filling 
the  people,  and  betraying  the  sacrld  conjlitutlon .y 
all  terminates  now  in  the  mofl  exaet  change  of 
admirable  farcafms,  and  exquifite  railleries.  The 
pleafure  of  being  a  Minifter  becaufe  the  7ninifier 
alone  €an  do  what  is  goodj  and  the  concern  at 
not  being  a  Minifter,  hecaiije  the  minifier  alone 
can  do  what  is  good,  are  now  produdive  of 
nothing  more  in  England;  and  the  People,  as 
well  as  the  King,  are  not  worfe  ferved  for  ir,  nor 
are  they  worfe  informed  :  witnefs  the  fpeechcs 
on  both  fides. 

Amongft  the  queftions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  many  others  always  appropriated  to 
the  fubjeft,  there  are  fome  fufficiently  weighty 
to  puzzle,  in  England  as  well  as  in  France^  the 
refpondent  who  fhould  be  obliged,  before  a  tax 
is  laid,  to  anfwer  them  in  2,  Jatis factory  manner. 

I-uckily, 
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Luckily,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  France^ 
thanks  to  the  monarchical  conftitution,  the  King 
commands y  the  Parliament  remonftratesj    regif- 
ters,  and  the  People  pay:     and,    as  is  knowri 
to  ail  the  world,  thanks  to  the  free  conftitution 
of  England y    there  the  King  demands ^   the  par- 
liament debases,   grants,   and    the  People  pay. 
With  that  facility  which  exifts  every  where,  of 
doing  what  is  not  palpably  abfurd,   I  think  it 
might  be  poifible  nov/,  without  bringing  credit 
or  authority  in  queftion,    to  renounce  the  little 
vanity  of  devifing  a  productive  tax  ;  and  that  a 
man  of  common  abilities  ought  to  confine  him- 
felf  10  the  eftablifhing  or  maintaining  order  and 
clearnefs  in  the  accounts,  to  the  diminution  of 
expences   in  colleCling   the   revenues,    and    to 
fidelity  in  the  ufe  of  them. — But  the  true,  the 
unacquired  glory  to  be  obtained  by  a  financier, 
would  be,  I  think,  to  hit  upon  a  fimple  fcheme, 
the  application  of  which  might  be   obvious  in 
all  cafes,   a  fcheme  produ6live  of  no  fruitlefs 
evil,   permitting   all  poffibie  good,   and  which 
might,    by   degrees,    be    fubftituted   to    thofe 
vague  taxations,  to  thofe  taxatkns  founded  on 
falfe  principles,  to  thofe  wild  notions,  which,  by 
adding  five  to   an  article  not  worth  three ^  raife 
nevertheiefs  that   objed:  to  eighty  and  leave  the 
trader  at  liberty  to  fell  that  iox  fifteen ^  which  he 
fold  formerly  dxfour.     It  is  true  that,  on  the  firft 
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exigency  of  the  State,  they  pretend  to  remedy  the 
abufe  by  an  additional  tax  called  licence^  or  by 
any  other  name  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  compels  the  peculator  to  refund  part  of  his 
extortion.  But  what  does  this  licence  come  to, 
after  all  ? — To  Jell  to  a  man  the  right  of  ran- 

Joming  more Jeverely  the  'public ,  after  having  pre- 
"oioufly  furnijhed  him  with  the  means  and  pretence 

for  doing  it. 

No  one  doubts,  in  England,  but  that  tlic 
fyilem  of  French  taxation  is  a  very  bad  one  j 
nothing  ^o  felf-evident  as  the  reafons  adduced  in 
proof  J  every  thinking  man  in  France  approves 
of  thofe  reafons  '.  —  but  does  it  clearly  appear,  that 
in  England  fome  parts  of  that  fyftem  are  not 
adopted  ? — Is  it  not  true,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  has  prevailed,  for  a  long  time,  in  one  point 
truly  eflential,  in  regard  to  vWiich  diey  have  but 
diminifhed  its  inconveniencics,  without  thinking 
perhaps  of  the  injullice,  which  is  as  infeparable 
from  ir,  as  it  is  from  thofe  wherein  it  appears 
more  evidently  ? — The  advantage  of  taxing  the 
confumption  is  generally  acknowledged  -,  it  is  as 
generally  believed  that  the  way  of  bringing  this 
fyftem  to  perfection  is  by  taxing,  above  all,  the  con- 
Jump  tion  of  the  rich: — yet,  were  it  to  happen  that 
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the  poor  fhould  be  more  injured,  and  that  for  a 
longer  time,  by  a  natural  efFeft  of  the  very 
operation  devifed  for  their  releafe,  than  he 
could  be  aggrieved  if  nothing  Ihould  efcape  the 
tax 

I  lliall  venture  to  throw  out  fome  thoughts  on 
thefe  different  objects,  after  I  have  examined 
whether  the  neceffity  of  a  balance  of  trade,  con- 
flantly  favourable,  be  not  as  doubtful  as  that  of 
a  reimburfement,  and  a  bankruptcy ;  and  whe- 
ther that  balance  is  really  llich  as  many  people 
imagine  it. 

General  Balance  of  Trade  in  England. 

W  HEN  the  proprietor  of  a  confiderable  fum 
in  the  Englifh  funds  examines  Sir  Charles  Whit-^ 
worth's  truly  valuable  v/ork,  State  of  the  Trade 
of  Great-Britain ;  he  thanks  his  liars,  and  fays, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  fear  whilft  the  balance  of 
"  trade  continues  in  favour  of  this  kingdom  j 
"  but  the  moment  it  fliall  turn  againft  her,  re- 
*'  courfe  muft  inevitably  be  had  to  the  expedient 
"  fo  long  poftponed :  the  application  of  the fponge 
**  is  inevitable." — 

I  have  perhaps  already  faid  enough  to  animate 
the  greater  part  of  thofe,  who  are  concerned  in 

the 
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the  public  funds  of  every  enlightened  natlorij 
againll  every  other  fear  but  that  of  a  reimburfe- 
ment ;  but,  as  it  may  be  believed,  with  regard  to 
the  public  funds  in  Englandy  that  I  have  reafoned 
on  the  fuppofition,  generally  admitted,  of  that 
balance  in  their  favour,  of  which  the  Englijlj  are 
fo  jealous,  I  would  wilh  doubly  to  ilrengthen  the 
mind  of  the  parties  concerned,  by  proving  to  them 
that  their  fortune  refts  on  a  bafis  much  more  folid 
than  that  of  a  pretended /ji^c/zr,  which  the  private 
iftterefl  of  every  merchant,  vigilantly  repels, 
whilfl  the  fancy  of  the  body  at  large  happily 
confines  them  to  believe  in  the  idol,  and  to  in- 
voke it. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  details  contained  In  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth's,  v/ork,  for  the  advantage  of 
applying  to  real  fafts,  many  reflexions  which  I 
had  digefted  before  I  had  read  that  work ;  but  I 
was,  till  then,  reafoning  on  hypothejes  \  I  now 
reafon  on  what  fo  nearly  approaches  reality,  that 
it  is  necefiary  to  controvert  my  arguments,  in- 
flead  of  configning  their  foundation  to  the  fyftem 
of  chimeras. 

By  means  of  that  valuable  v/ork,  I  fee,  from 
the  year  1700  to  1775,  and  that  in  the  greateft 
detail,  ftrengthened  by  all  the  proofs  that  the 
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tiattire  of  the  fubjed  can  admit  of,  a  conftant 
fuperiority  of  exports,  which,  in  the  fpace  of 
75  years,  amounts  to  the  enormous  lum  of 
267,774,769  /.  (I  have  overlooked  the  fradtions 
of  each  article.)  This  is,  in  the  total  amount, 
much  more  than  one  half  of  the  gold  and  filver 
imported  into  Europe  from  Aynericay  during  the 
famiC  la|>fe  of  time;  but,  of  this  period  of  75 
years,  30  muft  be  attended  to,  wherein  the 
fuperiority  of  Ryigliflj  exports  comes  up  very 
nearly  to  five-fixths  of  the  general  importation 
of  thofe  two  precious  metals,  which  were  to  make 
good  Jo  many  other  balances.  We  fhould  alfo  ob- 
lerve,  amiongft  thofe  years,  a  moft  flourifhing 
one,  wherein  that  Englijh  favour  abforbs,  as  it 
were,  all  the  filver  imported  into  Europe -,  and 
five  other  years  ilill  more  wonderful,  where  it 
furpafTes  that  general  importadon  by  10,  12, 
and  even  1300,000/. ;  for^  in  1750  the  gene- 
ral exportation  oi  EnglifJj  goods  exceeded  the 
importation  of  foreign  produce,  by  7,359,964/. 
and  yet  all  that  produ6t  of  the  mines,  belonging 
to  Spain  and  Portugaly  is  eftimated  only  at 
6,000,000/.  (lerling  -per  annum, 

I  fnall  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that,  during 
the  fpace  of  time  J.  havejuft  mentioned,  the  balance 
of  trade  did,    in   reality,    produce  to  England 

an 
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an  importation  of  money,  to  the  amount  of 
267,774,769/.  (for  the  reports  of  the  Cuftom- 
Houfe,  as  ftaied  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth^ 
brought  in  as  a  proof  of  that  pretended,  un- 
interrupted balance,  in  favour  of  the  nation,- 
mean  what  I  have  faid,  or  mean  nothing  at 
all.  In  regard  to  this  matter ;  they  do  not  prove 
one  penny  if  they  do  not  prove  the  whole  fum)< 
It  is  true  thatj  according  to  the  fame  reports, 
we  muft  dedu6i:  for  the  money  exported  from 
England^  during  the  courfe  of  thofe  75  years^ 
about  1 05  miiiions,  by  which  the  nation  at  leaft 
got  rid  of  a  furplus  which  would  have  ftrangely 
difparaged  the  price  of  that  which  was  preferved. 
in  the  country :  but  is  it  very  certain  that  the 
162,774,969/.  the  precious  ;?f// of  the  pretended 
balance,  was  a^tuaMy  preferved  r  This  appears 
to  me  impoffible,  for  the  following  reafons,  which 
m.ay  perliaps  furnifh  us  with  the  means  of  know- 
ing, precifely  enough,-  in  what  the  true  balance 
con  fills. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  real 
and  nominal  value  of  the  revenue  in  the  other 
parts  Q^ Europe,  has  doubled,  as  well  as  mEnglandi 
Now  this  augmentation,  in  the  products  and 
prices,  has  required^  every  where,  a  proportion- 
able increafe  of  the  means  of  circulation  j  and 
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Spain  and  Portugal  are  nearly  the  only  tvvo 
fources  from  whence  that  increafe  of  means 
could  be  procured. 

In  the  fuppofitlon  that  the  revenue  o^  England 
conditutes  one  tenth  of  that  o(  Europe  (it  is  a 
great  deal),  the  other  nations  compofing  that  part 
of  the  world  were  of  courfe  obliged  to  endeavour 
to  fecure  the  nine  tenths  of  the  money  necelTaryfor 
their  own  circulation  ;  and  their  fuccefs  in  this  is 
the  lefs  quefiionable,  as,  in  cafe  any  one  of  them 
fliould  be  fhort  of  money  for  the  circulation 
of  its  property,  the  Englijh  themfelves  would 
eagerly  fupply  that  part  of  the  precious  balance, 
which  it  might  want,  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the 
importation  of  money  into  fuch  country  vv^ould 
prove  more  profitable  than  an  importation  of 
frefh  goods,  -vvhilft  the  old  ones,  carried  there 
already,  waited  for  money  to  circulate  them. 
Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  Englijh 
never  had,  or  at  leaft  have  not  preferved,  more 
than  their  tenth,  twelfth,  or  rather,  more  than 
their  natural  portion  in  that  abfolute  mafs  of 
gold  and  fiivcr  necefiary  to  the  circulation. 

I   fhall  now  fay,  that  it  is  not  even   proba- 
ble   that     they    have     preferved    that     a^uctay 
neceiTary  every  where  elle  for  the  circulation  of  a 
H  revenue 
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revenue  fimilar  to  theirs,  becaufe  England  is,  or 
all  known  nations,  the  one  where  the  circulation 
of  property  of  all  kinds,  requires  a  lefs  quantity 
of  real  cafli :  the  merciiefs  ftrverity  of  the  laws 
againft  debtors,  the  general  credit  which  it  en- 
courages, the  ufe  and  indubitable  value  of  paper 
currency,  which  are  derived  equally  from  both, 
are  three  objedls  which,  in  this  refpeft,  fet  Eng- 
land far  above  par^  in  comparifon  with  all  the 
other  nations  who  have  neglected  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  fame  advantages. 

Might  wc  not  further  fay,  that  England  evi- 
dently has  not  thought  proper  to  get  that  quota, 
which  flie  might  have  claimed,  fince  one  third, 
and  perhaps  half  of  her  circulation,  is  effedted  by 
paper-money  with  more  difpatch,  with  more 
facility,  and  with  as  much  folidity  as  if  it  were 
effected  by  cafh  ? 

It  will  be  afked,  perhaps,  if  I  pretend  to  in- 
fer at  laft,  that  the  exportation  has  not  been  fo 
confiderable  as  it  ought  to  be  fuppofed  from  the 
flatements  of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  ?  I  fhall 
anlwer  to  this,  as  to  many  other  queries  j  it  may 
now  be  feen  that  a  few  millions  more  or  lefs,  arc 
a  matter  of  perfefl  indifference,  in  regard  to  my 
Tj.]ain  objed.     The  exportation  from  England  is 
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clearly  prodigious ;  its  immenfity  is  proved  by 
that  of  the  tonnage  of  the  lliipping  employed  for 
her  trade,  775,624  tons  in  the  years  177 1,  1772, 
^nd  ijj ^,  ({cG  Chalmers's  EJlimate)  ;    this  point 
is  eftablifKed  beyond  all  equivocation.     What  I 
refufe  therefore  to  the  imagination  of  the  trader, 
is  folely  what  appears  to  me  chimerical  and  ufe- 
lefs  in  that  favourable  balance  of  money ;  and 
this  I  refufe^  becaufe  I  cannot  poflibly  but  ac- 
knowledge,    that  every   trader  has   too   much 
good  fenfe  to  a6l  againft  the  general  in'tereft  of 
trade,  when  fulh  operation  muft,  at  the  fame  time, 
prove   contrary  to  his  own  intereft*      Nay,   is 
much  more  than  plain  inilin6t  wanted,   not  to 
import  money  which  yields  a  very  trifling  be- 
nefit wlien  there  is  nO  demand  for  it,  whilfi  one 
may  take  up  foreign  goods,  on  which  there  is  a 
Certain  gain  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  becaufe  they 
are  eagerly  fought  after  ?  and  when,  befides,  the 
nation,  on  a  certainty,   will  not  finally  pay  for 
them   but  with  national  goods,  fince  Ihe  has  no 
mines  of  her  own  ?     I   muft    obferve,   indeed, 
that  this  very  trader,  guilty  of  fuch  an  aft  of 
impatriotifmy  of  this  n&tional  crime  of  importing 
merchandize  inftead  of  gold  and  filver,  cries  up, 
as  loud  as  any  other,  the  necejjity  of  firiking  a 
favourable  balance  ;  but  private  wifdom  gets  the 
better  of  public  folly ;  every  one  imports  fuch 
H  2  goods 
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goods  as  he  is  in  hopes  to  fell  to  advantage,  and 
leaves  to  his  neighbour  the  care  of  importing 
t\\diX.  favour  on  which  no  profit  can  be  got. 

What  is  then  the  quantity  of  bullion  really 
imported  every  year  into  England? 

It  is  incontcftably,  in  the  firft  place,  fo  miich 
of  it  as  is  neceffary  to  anfwer  the  progreflive  in- 
creafe  of  the  prices  and  produ6bs,  both  of 
the  land  and  induftry ;  the  bank-notes  can- 
not fuffice  to  that  augmentation,  but  in  their 
ordinary  proportion  to  the  real  fpecie  in  cir- 
culation J  all  fupplement  of  bank-notes,  which 
in  the  needful  hour  exceeds  that  proportion, 
muft  foon  be  replaced  by  real  fpecie;  on  this 
exaftnefs  ftand  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
vafl  advantage  accruing  therefrom  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  State j  but  from  thence  alfo.refults 
a  greater  inutility  of  accumulating  money  before 
it  is  wanted. 

It  is,  in  the  fecond  place,  all  the  bullion  ne- 
ceffary for  the  labouring  gold  and  filver-fmiths, 
from  the  firft  gold-fmith  in  London  to  the  laft 
plated-button  maker  at  Birmingham^ 

It  is,  thirdly,  all  that  importation  which  is 
required  to   make  good  the  deficit   occafioned 
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by  petty  flock-jobbing,  and  the  melting  down  of 
guineas,  which  no  workman  will  ever  fciuple, 
when  there  will  be  a  few  more  pence  to  be  got 
that  way,  than  by  the  purchafe  of  bullion,  or  as 
often  as,  having  no  bullion  at  hand,  he  fliall  find 
himfelf  in  the  immediate  necelTity  of  working. 

It  is,  fourthly,  all  that  which  is  wanted  to 
replace  the  few  guineas  carried  aw^y  annually 
from  England  by  travellers,  fmugglers,  or  by 
means  of  fome  inferior  tranfa6lions  in  trade,  and 
which  cannot  always  be  exaflly  balanced  by  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  elfewhere  by  the 
nation. 

Ever  fince  the  Englijh  have  acquired  the  im- 
menfe  landed  revenue  which  they  pofTefs  in  the 
Eaji-Indiesy  it  is  probable  they  do  not  carry  there 
fo  much  money ;  yet  fome  mult  be  fent  there. 
The  above  five  articles  are  the  only  ones  I  know 
of,which  may  render  neceffary  an  annual  importa- 
tion of  money-  The  firftof  thofe  articles  is  ab- 
folutely  independent  of  the  caprice  of  any  one; 
it  is  always  fubfervicnt  to  the  quantity  of  efFe<5ts 
to  be  put  into  circulation,  as  well  as  to  their 
price  ;  and  can  at  no  time  deprive  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  of  their  fhare  in  the  mines  of 
America.  The  third  and  fourth  are  in  a  manner 
included  in  the  firft ;  nor  can  they,  when  viewed 
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feparately,  be  very  confiderable :  The  fecond 
alone  is  truly  prodigious,  but  is  likewifc  lubfer- 
vient  to  the  demands  of  that  very  filver  when 
wrought,  that  is  to  fay,  converted  into  Ibme  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  :  But  it  is  ncceffary  to  obferve, 
in  regard  to  this,  that  great  care  is  taken  to  find 
out  purchafers  for  that  metal  thus  improved 
by  the  hands  of  the  workman,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  wherever  people  can  poffibly  be  found 
willing  to  take  from  her,  that  part  of  the  precious 
-balance,  which  Ihe  had  taken  upon  herfelf,  only 
in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

This  I  think  is  fufiicient  to  demonftrate  the 
impoflibility  of  that  pretended  favourable  ba- 
lance, amounting,  in  the  fpace  of  75  years,  to 
162,774,769/.  the  exiftence  of  which  many 
people  imagine  to  be  real,  from  the  ftatements 
of  Sir  Charles  Whithwcrth :  for,  if  they  would 
confine  themfelves  to  fay,  that,  in  the  courfe 
of  75  years,  England  has  profited  in  trade  to 
the  amount  of  162,774,769/.  I  have  proved 
much  more,  fince  I  proved  (p.  17  to  22) 
that  all  the  benefits  which  have  accrued,  and 
might  now  be  fpent,  form  together  a  folid  mafs 
of  clear  and  palpable  favings ;  and  that  this 
mafs  would  now  be,  without  doubt,  332  millions, 
inftead  of  162,    had  the  180  millions,  lent  by 
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the  rubje6ls  to  government,  and  fwallowed  up  by 
the  war,  been  laid  out  in  the  iniprovement  of 
■  Jands  and  induflry. 

As  to  the  inference  that  might  be  drawn  fronl 
the  apparent  exportation  of  105  millions  of  mo- 
ney, during  the  fame  period,  according  to  the 
above  ftatement,  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  make  an 
obfervation  on  this  matter- 
In  any  grand  mercantile  operation,  where 
prompt  and  certain. remittances  are  required,  be 
the  motive  of  fuch  operations  what  it  may ;  if 
there  goes  out  of  England,  we  fhall  fuppofe, 
400,000/.  in  bullion.,  this  very  fame  bullion, 
after  the  bargain  is  flruck  and  fulfilled,  either 
in  goods  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  comes  back  to 
London,  to  refume  if  neceffary,  the  fame  courfe 
three  weeks  afterwards :  For  the  fpace  of  40 
years,  therefore,  the  fame  fum  may  an  hundr-cd 
times  be  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  exports, 
and  perfectly  anfwer  to  a  capital  of  40  millions, 
the  place  of  which  it  has  really  fupplied  :  This 
is  a  well-known  refource  ;  nothing  then  can  be 
concluded  in  regard  to  the  105  millions  of  bul- 
lion exported,  according  to  Sir  Charles,  but, 
that  there  ever  has  been,  and  probably  ever 
will  be,  in  England,  all  the  bullion  necef- 
H  4  fary 
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fary  to  anfwer  the  exigencies  of  the  moft  imfore- 
feen  and  extraordinary  negociations  of  all  kinds, 
and  induflry  enough  to  recall  in  time,  that 
bullion  which  had  only  been  given  as  a  pledge. 
It  is  like  a  jewel  worth  100,000  crowns,  which, 
for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  is  faid  to  have  paffed 
ten  times  backwards  and  forwards  from  Paris  to- 
Amjlerdanty  but  finally  remained  2xAmfierdam^\yj 
a  reafon  contrary  to  that  which  keeps  up  the  com- 
mercial lliuttle  between  England  and  Holland, 

In  order  to  come  as  clofe  to  the  point  as  it  is 
neceffary,  on  a  matter,  befides,  of  which  it  is 
equally  ufelefs  and  impoffible  to  obtain  an  exa6t 
knowledge,  here  follow  fome  fads,  the  eifential 
refults  of  which  by  no  means  depend  on  more  or 
lefs  exaggeration  in  the  expofition  either  of  the 
fale,  or  of  the  credit. 

The  period  from  1764  to  1773,  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  the  moll  flourifhing  era  of 
Great  Britain,  During  thofe  ten  years  the  ex- 
portation of  Englijh  merchandifes  into  Spain^ 
has  exceeded  the  importations  from  Spain  into 
England^  by  5,095,998/.  In  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  the  balance  of  trade  between  England  and 
Portugal  has  been  3,274,133/.  in  favour  of 
the  former.     The  two  f(ivours  united,   amount 

all 
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all  together  to  8,370,1 3 1/  j  add  thereto  the  fa- 
Hsourable  balances  of  Madeira,  and  the  Canary 
Iflands,  paid  probably  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
amounting,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  to 
516,863/. — the  total  prefents  us  with  the  ag- 
gregate fum  of  8,886,994/.  which,  divided  by 
10  years,  proves  an  annual  balance,  in  favour  of 
England,  of  888,699/.  real  money. 

The  light  of  probability  now  begins  to  dawn 
upon  me :  at  lead  I  here  find  myitlf  at  the 
fource  of  money ;  and,  as  I  know,  firft,  that 
England  muft  ablolutely  be  provided  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  it,  whatever  that  quantity 
may  be,  for  the  five  articles  before  mentioned :    ' 

Secondly,  That  fhe  exports,  of  her  own  goods, 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  fhe  need  to  do  for  that 
purpofe : 

Thirdly,  That  gold  and  filver  are  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  what  wines  are  to  France,  filks 
to  Piedmont,  hemp  and  timber  to  Rujfta ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  procure  thofe  dif- 
ferent articles  at  the  eafieft  rates,  they  muft  be 
fetched  from  France,  Piedmont,  and  Ruffia  : 

Fourthly  and  laftly,  that  Spain  and  Portugal 

ftand 
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ftand  exactly  in  the  fame  need  of  making  away 
•with  the  furplus  of  their  gold  and  filver,  as 
England  does  of  acquiring  it,  by  getting 
rid  of  a  furplus  of  her  manufaftures :  I  cannot 
therefore  entertain  the  leafl  doubt,  but  that  it  is 
2iX.'Cadiz  and  Lijhmi  that  England  procures  all 
that  gold  and  filvf;r  which  is  indifpenfably 
wanted  for  the  five  operations  fpoken  of;  and  I 
muft  pofitively  conclude,  that  there  fhe  has 
taken  the  whole  quantity  which  Hie  had  occafion 
for;  but  I  as  pofitively  conclude,  that  Ihe  took 
up  only  fo  much  of  it  as  was  wanted,  when  I  fee 
that  it  depended  entirely  upon  her  to  take  more, 
and  that  fhe  has  not  done  it:  A  decifive  point, 
which  I  cannot  by  any  means  call  in  queftion, 
when  I  have  convinced  myfelf,  by  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth\  ftate-ments,  that  this  fura  of  8  88,699/. 
which  Englandy  if  fo  difpofed,  might  have  pro- 
cured annually  during  the  ten  years  above  men- 
tioned, is  no  more  than  the  balance  of  1,785,826/. 
in  goodjs  exported  there,  one  year  wi^h  -s.nather, 
during  the  fame  fpace  of  time  : — For,  after  all, 
why  fhould  not  England  have  taken  in  money 
the  amount  of  897,157/.  o( Spanijh  and  Portu- 
guefe  goods,  taken  by  her  Ihips  in  return,  were 
it  not  that  the  value  of  money,  as  that  of  all 
other  kinds  of  merchandife,  is  always  tyranni- 
cally fixed  by  the  demand  ? 
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It   Teems,    therefore,    probable  enoughj  that 
t^iC    money     annually    imported     by   England^ 
during  the  period  aforefaid,  does  not  exceed  the 
888,698/.  of  the  balance  which  appears  againft 
Spain,    Portugaly    Madeira,     and    the    Canary 
Iflands  :  But  here  follows  a  llrong  conjedlure, 
that  it   is  not  fo  confiderable  as  it  appears  by 
thofe  accounts. — It   is  an  uncontro verted   fa6t, 
that  the  article  of  exportation  is  always  exagge- 
rated more  or  lefs ;  the  man  who  firft  bethought 
himfelf  of  this  harmlefs  cunning,  fancied  that  his 
own  importance  would  appear  more  confpicuous 
to  the  nation,  by  reafon  of  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  he  might  feem  to  export :  this  is  now  the 
fecret  of  the  play-houfe,  every  body  knows  it ; 
but  this  pradlice  is  in  a  m.anner  become  necef- 
fary  :  one  muft  unblufhingly  raife  himfelf  above 
his  level,  in  order  to    be  thought  in  his  real 
place  ;  the  only  v/ay  of  deceiving  in  this  refpeft, 
would  be  to  fpeak  the  truth ;  and,  in  this  cafe, 
the  deceit  would  fall  on  the  deceiver  himfelf, 
and  that  juft   regard  which  the  exporter  has   a 
right  to  claim,  would  be  loft  to  him  :    Add  to 
this    neceffary   artifice,    which    is    no  longer  a 
cheat,  the  ufual  mode  adopted  in  regard  to  im- 
portation, the  value  of  which  is  always  a  little  un- 
der-rated, but  only  a  little,  becaufe  there  might 
be  feme  inconvenience  in  cheating  Government 

to 
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toexcefs.  With  thefe  trifling  modifications,  I 
think  England  will  be  found  not  much  above 
the  par  of  her  quotay  in  the  gold  and  filver  im- 
ported from  America. 

Now,  out  of  thefe  6  or  700,000/.  in  money, 
which  I  believe  are  really  and  annually  imported 
into  England)  what  quantity  is  fent  to  foreign 
markets, — Jiot,  indeed,  before  its  value  is  confi- 
derably  advanced  by  the  workmanfliip  ? — But, 
if  this  metal   be  fo  precious,  why  part   with   it 
when  once  acquired  ?    Why   not  employ   the 
workman     upon    objefts,    the   price   of  which 
would  have  received  a  ten-fold  increafe  by  his 
labour  ?  Why  Ihould   thefe  continual  prophana- 
tions  of  the  facred  metal  be  permitted  ?  Why 
give  encouragement  to  that  kind  of  proflitution 
of  gildings   of  all   forts,  which  daily  confume 
fuch  quantities  of  gold  ?    It  is  faid,  that  in  Bir- 
mingham   alone,  they  confume  30,000/.  worth 
,fer  annum : — And  fball  it  be  on  a  metal    thus 
Javilhed  away,  lliall  it  be  on  that  pretended  ba- 
lance, that  England  \vi\\  build  her  refources,  and 
the  fecurity  of  her  creditors  ? — In  what  confiils, 
then,  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  that  wealth  which 
is  truly  independent  of  all  circumftances,  and 
which  will  ever  be  fuperior  to  the  national  wants  r 
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It  confifts  in  any  fum  whatever,  money  and 
paper  currency,  which  is  required  to  keep  in 
the  utmoft  aftivity,  3,000,000  of  cultivators, 
3,oeo,oooof  tradefmen,  and  3,000,000  of  other 
confumers,  as  indilpenfable  to  realife  the  value 
of  the  ob)e6ls  by  them  confumed,  as  the  trades- 
man and  cultivator  are  neceflary  to  produce 
them  : — And  if  any  queftion  fhould  arife  on  the 
number  of  inhabitants. 

It  confiPcs  in  the  number  of  men  neceffkry  to 
furnilh  annually  exports  to  the  value  of  fifteen  or 
fixteen  millions : — And  if  it  fhould  be  urged  that 
this  exportation  is  over-rated. 

It  confifts  in  the  number  of  men  capable  of 
making  up  that  quantity  of  exports,  which  is  an- 
nually required  for  a  trading  navy  of  775,024 
tons,  on  the  ftatement  of  which  there  cannot 
arife  a  fingle  doubt. 

It  confifts  in  a  population  necefiary  (which 
doth  really  exift,  and  could  not  be  difpenfed 
with)  to  find,  without  any  other  inconvenience 
but  a  momentar)^  fenfation,  the  1 00,000  feam^en 
of  the  royal  navy,  the  70,000  national  foldiers, 
and  the  3  or  400^000  artificers,  and  other  per- 
fons  employed  in  every  way,  who,  by  the  laft 

war. 
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war,  were  for  fome  years  taken  away,  from  thei^ 
daily  and  ufeful  occupations,  fome  monuments 
of  which  would  probably  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity,  in  order  to  their  being  employed  in  all 
the  accidental  operations  that  were  requifite  to 
carry  on  thofe  deftruftive  plans,  which  have  left 
nothing  but  a  fad  remembrance  behind  :  A  remem- 
hrance^  neverihekjsj  of  which  the  mofi  allowable 
fride  jhould  allay  the  hitternefs. 

It  confifts  alfd,  perhaps,  in  that  revolution, 
which  muft  have  been  efil'ded  in  the  mind  of 
every  intelligent  5r//o;/,  by  the  demonftration 
grounded  on  experience,  of  the  impoffibility  of 
doing  beyond  a  few  minutes,  with  a  given  num- 
ber of  mxn,  more  than  that  fame  number  is  ca- 
pable of  effedting  habitually,  and  without  fa- 
tigue. 

It  confifts  in  the  impoffibility  of  not  doing, 
even  to  the  end  of  ages,  with  a  given  number  of 
induftrious  men,  all  that  which  the  fame  number 
have  executed  during  80  years,  not  only  without 
exhaufting  themfelves,  but  rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, ftill  increafing  their  ftrength  and  wealth. 

It   confifts,    in    fine,    in    the   demonftration* 
^hich  will  become  daily  more  palpable,  that  la- 
bour 
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bour  alone  is  the  fource  of  that  wealth  ;  that  the 
more  the  fum  of  this  labour  (hall  augment,  the 
greater  will  be  the  increafe  of  riches  -,  but  that 
this  fame  labour  will  not  reach  its  lall  degree  of 
aftivity  in  England^  till  it  is  nearly  in  the  fame 
Hate  in  Siberia  \  and  that  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  an  Englijh  mechanic  creating  a  cultivator  in 
Siberia^  or  even  in  France,  provided  a  Siberian 
or  French  mechanic,  create  a  cultivator  or 
mechanic  in  England. 


Reflexions  on  fame  private  Balances  of  England, 
both  of  the  favourable  and  dif advantageous 
Kind. 

In  the  finall  number  of  difadvantageous  ba- 
lances, the  neceflity  of  which  is  fo  grievous  to 
England,  I  diitinguifh  that  with  Rujfia,  which^ 
in  the  courfe  of  the  ten  years  above  mentioned, 
amounts  upon  an  average  to  825,21  i/.  annually. 
This,  in  fa6t,  is  more  than  enough  to  fwallow 
up  the  6  or  700,000/.  of  the  favourable  balance, 
during  the  fame  period,  againfl:  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, the  only  fources  almoft  of  the  precious 
metals  j  luckily  the  expence  of  RuJJia  in  gold 
and  filver  is  afcertained,  as  it  is  every  where 
€lfe,  firft,  by  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation-,. 

a  quantity 
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a  quantity  always  proportioned  to  the  price,  a3 
well  as  to  the  number  of  objects  to  be  circulated  i 
and,  fccondly,  by  the  degree  of  eafe,  riches, 
and  pomp,  which  the  generality  of  private  fa- 
culties can  admit  of,  in  the  articles  of  furniture, 
plate,  and  drefs  :  The  introducing  of  gold  and 
filver,  above  the  quantity  necefiary  to  anfwer 
"thofe  various  purpofes,  would,  as  the  cafe  is 
every  where  elfe,  prove  entirely  ufelefs ;  for  it 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  fo  wife  a  Princefs 
as  the  Sovereign  v/ho  now  holds  the  fceptre  of 
Rujfia^  lliould  think  of  hoarding  up,  before  her 
20,000,000  of  fiibje'fls  be  as  rich,  that  is,  do 
'produce  and  conjume  as  much  as  a  fimilar  popula- 
tion might  produce  and  conjume  in  France  or  in 
England :  Now,  to  hoard  up  would  be  the  in- 
fallible means  to  prevent  it.  Let  us  now  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  annual  importation  of  bullion 
necefiary  for  the  circulation  in  Rujfiay  amounts 
to  one  half,  or  even  to  an  equality  of  what  is 
wanted  by  England  for  the  fame  ohjc6t : — It  is 
]irobable  that  England  contributes  thereto  no 
more  than  her  proportion,  as  the  other  maritime 
States,  who,  like  her,  are  obliged  to  provide 
themfelves  in  Rujfia ;  and,  confequently,  the 
difadvantageous  balance  of  England  with  Ruffia, 
can  no  more  demonftrate  that  the  former  exports 
there  annually  0:5,212/.  than  the  balance  in  her 

favour 
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favour  againft  Flanders^  clearly  proved  by  the 
accounts  of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth^  can  demon- 
ilrate  that  the  above  province  is  by  her  flripped 
of  5 2 1, 201/.  annually. 

A  publication  ti-uly   interefting,  would  be  a 
work  containing   a  particular    account   of  the: 
trade  of  each  country,  were  it  only  fuch  as  that 
which  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  has  given  on  the 
trade  of  England \  but  though  fuch  a  treafure 
is  wanting,  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  fuch  a  work,  would  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  forefce  what  would  be  the  refult  of  it.    All 
men  are  alike  :  one  may  therefore,  without  fear 
of  deceit,    fuppofe  in  the  merchants  of  every 
country,    the  fame  attention  to   fwell   up    the 
lift  of  articles  which  pay  no  duty,  and  which 
give  a  trader  the  petty  confequence  of  a  more 
confiderable  exportation  ;  every  where  might  be 
found  the  fame  exa6tnefs,  in  a  contrary  fenfe^   in 
regard  to  goods  liable  to  an  importation  duty ; 
confequently  the  balance  ftruck  at  laft  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  nation  whofe  accounts  fhould  be 
then  inipecled :  but  dedud  from  all  thofe  favour- 
able balances,  that  which  might  have  been  farther 
declared  on  the  articles  which  are  duty-free  y  add 
to  the  total  of  the  exports,   what  has  been  de- 
clared fhort  of  the  true  amount  on  the  objedls 

I  wh'ch 
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which  muft  pay ;  it  would  then  be  found  that 
(the  five  articles  excepted)  all  is  paid  literally 
without  having  laid  out  any  cafh,  and  that  each 
nation  is  wifely  reduced  to  the  only  real  advan- 
tage of  trade,  the  exchange  of  want  againji  fancy, 
the  exchange  of  one  fancy  for  another,  or  the  ex- 
change of  one  want  againji  another  want* 

\n  hd:y  how  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  na- 
tion who  fhould  not  fell  to  one,  or  to.  fix  otliers, 
exaftly  as  much  as  flie  has  purchafed  from  a 
feventh,  fnould  not  be,  a  little  fooner  or  a  littk 
later,  compelled,  either  to  give  up  a  trade 
which  Ihe  muft  fupport  with  real  fpecie,  or  to 
fell  that  at  home  for  five  in  cafh,  which  fetched 
ten  before  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  that  a  nation  which 
lliould  not  purchafe  from  one  or  lix  others,  as 
much  as  fhe  fells  to  a  feventh,  muft,  fooner  or 
later,  find  herfelf  in  the  necedity,  either  to  hide 
her  money  under  ground,  or  to  lower  its  value, 
fo  far  as  to  fell  at  home  fucceffively  for  6,  8, 
10,  and  20,  that  which  was  fold  before  at  5  ? 
This  would  exadtly  have  been  the  cafe  with 
Rujfia,  had  the  annual  balance  of  825,212/. 
been  effeftually  paid  to  her  in  coin,  either  by 

Englandy 

*  Since  my  writing  the  above  I  have  feen  the  account- 
book  ( Bilan)  of  another  nation  j  1  fhall  notice  it  in  its 
proper  place. 
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£'ngla?id,  ov  by  thofe  who  ftand  on  the  debtor 
fide  with  England,  and  had  the  former  put  it 
into  circulation,  inftead  of  laying  out  the  fur- 
plus  of  that  balance  in  the  purchafe  of  goods 
from  fix  other  countries,  to  whom  the  Englijh 
fold  articles  to  a  fimilar  amount:  Now  x\it Ruffian 
trader  does  not  mRuffia  charge  20,  for  that  which, 
50  years  ago,  was  fold  there  for  5 :  the  value  of 
money  is  not  debafed  there,  though  Ruffia  has 
annually  a  claim  upon  England  for  a  balance  of 
825,212/.  and,  probably,  demands  not  lefs 
confiderable  upon  the  other  maritime  powers ; 
Ruffia,  therefore,  has  cautioufly  avoided  re- 
ceiving thofe  different  balances  in  coin. 

Befides,  money  fetches  but  its  price  in  Flan- 
ders, although,  according  to  Sir  Charles,  that 
province  is  indebted  to  England  in  a  yearly  ba- 
lance of  521,201/. — Nor  is  money  worth  above 
its  price  in  Germany,  though  the  latter  owes 
likewife  to  England  a  balance  of  924,709/.  an- 
nually.— In  Ireland  it  goes  for  no  more  than  its 
worth,  though  there  is  another  balance  due  by 
that  kingdom  to  England,  to  the  yearly  amount 
of  770,916/. — Nor  is  it  above  its  value  in 
France,  who  owes  to  England  an  annual  balance 
of  108,073/. — Now,  if  money  is  every  where 
nearly  of  the  fame  value,  we  mult  conclude, 
I  2  that 
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that  there  does  not  exill  a  nation  which  has  n®t 
found  in  her  annual  importations  of  gold  and 
filver,  either  confidered  as  money,  or  as  mate- 
rials for  fome  articles  of  luxury,  all  that  flic 
flood  in  need  of  to  keep  up  circulation,  and 
provide  for  that  degree  of  luxury,  which  the 
fjfual  degree  of  her  induftry  requireSy  as  much  as 
it  allows  ;  in  this  cafe  the  final  balance,  deemed 
unexa6i,  that  is,  m  favour,  of  England ^  has,  in 
facSt,  been  kept  perfectly  even.  Each  has  fold 
here  or  there,  as  much  as  he  has  purchafed, 
and  vice  verfd  ;  and  the  prejudice  England  en- 
tertains on  the  neceffity  of  a  favourable  balance y 
has  not,  in  pra6lice,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
merchant  wlio  carried  on  her  trade  :  He  has 
rejefted  the  gold  tendered  to  him,  when  his  pro- 
fit upon  it  would  have  been  but  trifling,  with  as 
much  judgement  as  he  has,  with  care,  fought 
after  fuch  goods  as  could  then  yield  him  a, 
greater  benefit. 

Slate   of  the   Balance    between  England  and 
EI  oil  and. 

oIR  Charles  Whitworthy  in  his  State  of  the 
Englifh  Trade y  rates  the  annual  balance  due  by 
Holland  to   Great  Britain,  at  1 3372,2 5 8/.  upon 

an 
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an  average  of  lo  years  :  This  is  the  moR'  confi- 
derable.  There  can  be  no  illufion,  in  regard  to 
the  effeft  this  balance  has  upon  the  money  in 
England  -,  it  is  well  knovv'n  that  it  does  not  in- 
creafe  it;  nay,  it  is  thought  that  tlie  debt  due  to 
Holland^  lefifens  it  annually,  not  only 'by  the  whole 
amount  of  the  favourable  balance  which  would 
revert  to  England  were  ihe  not  indebted  to  the 
Dutch.,  but  of  one  million  more,  which  muft  be 
found  to  pay  them  off. 

I  have  already  faid,  and  repeated,  that  m  every 
circumftance  where  it  is  necelTary  to  borrow  or 
to  difplace  a  capital,  it  is  better  to  borrow,  even 
at  5  per  cent,  than  to  remove  a  capital  which 
returns  double  that  fum  j  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  lend  any  fum 
abroad  upon  good  fecurity  at  5,  or  even  at  3 
per  cent,  than  to  lend  the  fame  fum  at  home, 
where  it  would  yield  only  1  per  cent,  or  to  bury 
it  in  the  abyfs  of  a  Bank,  whence  nothing  re- 
turns. Now  what  proves  that  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  are  in  this  cafe  with  regard  to  each 
other,  is,  that  England  feldom  or  never  opens 
a  loan,  but  what  the  Dutch  take  a  fhare  in. 
What  do  they  give  for  the  purchafe  ?  No- 
thing more  than  the  furplus  of  the  ordinary 
profits  arifuig  from  a  trade,  whirh  they  cannot 
I  3  extend 
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extend  fufficiently  to  employ  the  whole  amount 
of  their  favings.  And  why  has  this  part  of  the 
Englijh  loan  been  given  up  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
national  capitalifls  ?  Becaufe  the  latter  could 
find  in  their  own  trade,  fufceptible  of  a  farther 
extenfion,  a  way  of  employing  their  capitals  to 
greater  advantage,  that  is  to  fay,  of  reaping  a 
benefit  fuperior  to  the  intereft  offered  by  the 
loan :  How  can  this  be  doubted,  when  we  fee 
that  the  loan  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  fmall  num^ 
ber  of  merchants,  who  foon  afterwards  make 
over  their  debt  ?  Would  they  transfer  it  to  any 
one,  were  not  the  intereft  it  brings  in,  intereft 
fecured  by  the  nation,  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
profits  of  their  commerce  ? 

Therefore,  if  the  balance  due  to  the  Dutch  is 
thought  burdenjome^  only  in  the  fuppofition  that 
it  fcrves  to  pay  hurdenjome  interefts,  it  cannot 
be  looked  upon  in  the  fame  light,  when  the  mat- 
ter refts  upon  a  debt,  by  which  the  borrower 
clears  a  benefit  fuperior  to  the  intereft  that  he  has 
to  pay. — I  ftiall  prefent  this  queftion  under  ano- 
ther point  of  view. 

In  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
oi  Paris,  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  debt 
contradted  for  its  fupport,  was  acquired  by  the 

Dutch: 
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Dutch  :  Why  fo  ?  Becaufe  the  Englijh,  carrying 
on, "without  any  oppofition,  an  exclu five  trade 
with  every  part  of  the  world  open  to  them 
alone,  found  therein  the  opportunity  of  employ- 
ing their  capitals  to  a  far  greater  advantage, 
than  that  held  out  by  government  in  the  intereft 
of  the  loan.  During  the  laft  war,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Englip,  being  more  narrowly  circum- 
fcribed  in  regard  to  their  commercial  operations, 
by  a  navy,  the  pofiibility  of  which  they  did  not 
even  fufped,  much  lefs  its  real  cxiftence,  and  being 
kept  more  circumfpe6t  by  a  new  fyflem  which 
opened  a  free  navigation  to  all  the  powers  not 
involved  in  war,  thought  themfelves  happy  to 
find,  in  the  national  loi^h,  an  employment  for 
that  portion  of  their  capitals,  which,  from  circum- 
ftances,  was  become  iifelefs.  The  interefts  of 
the  laft  debt  are  then  due  and  paid  within,  and 
by  Great  Britain ;  but  will  it  be  faid,  that 
England \sov\(\  not  be  fo  rich,  were  the  3  mil- 
lions additional  intereft,  with  which  fhe  is  bur- 
dened, due  to  Holland^  and'  had  the  EngUJhy  in- 
ftead  of  employing  their  capitals,  as  they  have 
done,  in  fiipport  of  the  laft  war,  made  ufe 
of  them  in  the  fame  profitable  manner  as  in  the 
year  1755  ?  had  that  money,  for  inftance, 
been  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  their  Wafte 
lands  in  Eurofe,  whilji  Dutch  cajh  Jhoitld  have 
I  4  ,  fought 
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fought  againji  French  money ^  to  determine  hozv 
many  European  nations  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
carry  to  North  America,  the  goods  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe  I 

As  to  the  full  acquittal  in  money,  real  and  ef- 
feSiive,  of  the  2,000,000/.  interefl,  due  to  Hol- 
land for  her  previous  loan^  it  is  improbable,  im- 
poflible,  and  ufelefs. 

//  is  improbable,  becaufe  Holland,  being  al- 
ready overftocked  with  money,  and  carefully  in- 
tent on  getting  rid  of  her  furplufage  in  this  par- 
ticular, at  the  firll  opportunity  of  placing  it 
with  fecurity,  would  ftill  lower  the  price  of  it  at 
home,  were  flie  to  increafe  its  mafs ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  whilft  Holland  takes  in  goods 
inflead  of  money,  flie  keeps  up  the  intereft  of 
the  one,  by  fecuring  to  herielf  a  benefit  upon 'the 
other. 

Jt  is  impojjible,  becaufe  England  importing 
bullion  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the  amount 
only  of  one  third,  and  being  very  cautious,  as 
obferved  before,  not  to  import  more  than  one 
third  of  what  fhe  owes  to  the  Dutch,  and  this, 
not  to  pay  them,  but  becaufe  this  third  anfwers 
fvifficiently  to  the  five  articles  of  which  I  have 

fpoken 
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fpoken  before  ; — Evghmd^  then,  cannot  give  to 
the  Dutch  v/hat  flie  has  not  received  from  another, 
and  which  fhe  has  not  of  her  own. 

//  is  u/elefs,  in  fine,  becaufe  all  accounts  what- 
ever are  balanced  with  more  eafe,  in  the  age  we 
live  in,  by  bills  of  exchange,  than  with  cafli,  and 
becaufe  the  claims  of  Holland  are  more  naturally- 
paid  off,  by  another  debt  due  to  Great  Britain^  for 
the  produce  of  her  exports  to  foiiie  other  parts  of 
EurofCy  from  whence  tlie  Dutch  carefully  avoid, 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  import  any  thing  but 
^Tierchandife. 

But  would  it  not  be  better  to  owe  nothing  to 
foreign  nations  ?  For  to  this  one  point  we  ought 
to  confine  all  the  lamentations  about  Dutch  cre- 
ditors. 

The  above  queftion,  fo  apparently  fimple,  fo 
readily  to  be  relblved  in  the  affirmative,  would 
grow  perhaps  more  intricate,  were  it  ulhercd  in 
by  fome  previous  queries,  which  might  permit  us 
to  forefee  the  effed  of  the  national  wiili,  when 
accompliflied,  if  it  could  be  obtained  by  the 
eafiefl  anfwer  that  could  t^e  given  ;  for  the  cafe, 
no  doubt,  is  not  to  examine,  whether  it  would 
pot  be  better  to  have  borrowed,  without  being 

obliged 
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obliged  to  return,  than  to  pay  an  intcreft  after 
the  money  has  been  borrowed.  In  the  ftate  of 
things,  the  queflion  alluded  to,  to  be  fair  and 
within  the  pale  of  common  fenfe,  mull  mean 
nothing  more  than  this  :  Would  it  not  be  better, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  two  millions  interejiy 
paid  to  a  foreign  nation,  fhould  make  their  refidence 
in  England  ?  And  in  this  cafe  it  leads  us,  by 
degrees,  to  the  following  query  :  Would  it  not  be 
better,  if  all  and  every  man  in  the  world,  who  has 
money  to  fpare,  fhould  come  tojpend  it  in  London  ? 
Then  indeed  London  would  be  a  dear  place  to 
live  in !  And  this  is,  methinks,  the  moft  dreaded 
effeft  arifing  from  taxes.  O  ye,  whofe  covetouj- 
nefs  knows  no  limits  but  the  bounds  of  the  earth  ! 
do  ye  pretend  to  be  the  Jole  inhabitants  thereof  ? 
Can  ye  draw  off  the  capital  ids  of  a  country, 
without  completing  its  ruin  ?  Can  ye  effe6t  its 
ruin,  without  lofing  both  that  portion  which  the 
produce  of  your  foil  fecures  to  you  in  the  pro- 
duce of  that  nation's  induftry,  andi  the  fliare 
which  the  produce  of  your  indiiftry  has  fe- 
cured  for  you  in  thofe  of  her  foil  ? 

What  then  appears  to  me  to  be  the  refult  of 
t\{\%  fatal  intereft  of  two  millions  due  annually  to 
Holland?  —  That  the  latter  is  eflentially  in- 
terefted,  not  in  an  increafe  of  the  power  oi  Eng- 

landj 
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Jandj  who  might  make  a  bad  ufe  of  it ;  not  in 
an  increafe  of  fpecie  in  Englandy  which,  by  low- 
ering its  value,  muft  compel  her  to  return  that 
of  the  Dutch^  already  fo  much  difparaged  irf 
their  country  ;  but  to  a  further  extenfion  of  the 
EngUJh  trade,  or  rather  of  the  general  commerce, 
which  can  alone,  by  advancing  conftantly,  and 
every  where,  the  quantity*  and  price  of  the 
objects  that  are  to  circulate,  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion  the  necefTity  of  the  infiruments  in- 
difpenfable  to  every  kind  of  circulation  and  un- 
dertaking, and  keep  up  in  every  part,  for  the 
inter efi  of  Spain  and  Portugal^  as  well  as  for  that 
of  Hollandy  the  value  of  the  fign  intended  for  a 
general  reprefentation,  which  Holland  in  her  pro- 
portion will  ever  have  in  greater  plenty  than  all 
other  nations,  thanks  to  the  narrow  limits  of  her 
territories,  and  to  the  manners  of  her  inhabi- 
tants, which,  in  all  probability,  are  the  confe- 
quence  of  that  limitation. 

Balance  <?/ France  with  England. 

Of  all  the  balances  o( England  fummed  up  by 
Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  that  which  is  moft  to  be 
wondered  at  every  where  but  in  Japan  ?indChinay 
where  foreign  trade  is  but  poorly  encouraged, 
is  the  balance  betv/een  England  and  France^  thefe 

two 
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two  nations  being  parted,  as  they  are,  only  by  a 
firnple  brook. 

The  wonder  cannot  but  increafe,  if  we  confi- 
der  with  v/hat  eagernefs  thofe  two  countries  are 
intent  upon  improving  their  trade. 

The  wonder  will  ftill  increafe,  when  it  is  ob- 
fervedj  that  the  French  carry  to  the  higheft  pitch 
their  rage  for  Englijh  modes,  whiift  the  Englijh 
experience  the  fame  kind  of  frenzy  for  French 
fafliions. 

The  wonder  muft  increafe  flill  further,  when 
it  is  obferved,  that  the  fame  nations,  in  poffefiion 
of  the  moft  adlive  and  mod  intelligent  induilry,  are 
alfo  poffefled  of  all  the  calb  neceffary  to  give  an 
additional  activity  to  that  induftry^  which  might 
be  required  to  carry  on  a  branch  of  trade,  as  it 
were,  at  their  door,  but  which  is  negledled,  out 
of  regard  for  old  and  abfurd  prejudices. 

Still  muft  the  wonder  increafe,  if  it  is  obferved, 

that  a  firft  capital  of  200,000/.  laid  out  in  that 

trade  by  the  two   nations,    would  occafion   in 

both,  more  work  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  the 

arts,  than  600,000/.  which  each  of  them  might 

employ  in  a  trade  to  Chinay  if  it  were  pofTible  to 

lay  out  fuch  a  fum  upon  it  ? 

The, 
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TJie  wonder  will  be  ftill  greater,  when  we  con- 
fider  that,  by  favouring.,  with  equal  care.,  theim- 
ports  and  exports  to  and  from  one  country  into  the 
other.,  the  tzvo  nations  would,  without  the  leaft 
inconvenience,  acquire  the  ?neans  of  increafing  the 
revenue  of  their  cufioms  refpe£fively,  according  to 
their  wants,  by  ag'r-eeing  mutually  upon  a  tarif,  which 
would  he  rated  upon  the  average  of  thofe  wants  ; 
a  tarif,  which  the  reft  of  Europe  might  adapt  to 
its  circumftances,  if  it  were  the  general  inten- 
tion to  increafe,  every  where,  the  revenue  of  the 
State  and  the  induftry  of  the  people,  in  a  like 
proportion. 

This  is  certainly  what  the  two  nations  might 
have  compafled.  That  which  follows,  is  what 
they  have  done. 

In  the  year  1699  the  exports  o^  England  to 
i^r^7/r^  amounted  to  287,050/.  and  her  imports 


from  France  to  94,641/: 


In  1773,  the  period  at  which  Sir  Charles  Whit- 
vjorth  clofes  his  ftatements,  the  exports  from 
England  ^^xt  rated  at  i^c^,^^6L  and  the  im- 
ports from  France  at  only  44,484/. — On  this 
the  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  the  Balance  in  favour 
blefs  their  ftars  that  their  country  imports  now 

50,157/. 
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50^157  /.  lefs  in  French  goods,  than  it  did  in  1699, 
and  that,  in  order  to  fecure  this  advantage,  England 
experiences  no  other  damage  than  that  the  French 
are  fallen  in  their  imports  from  England  only 
12"] ^l.  fince  the  year  1699, 


Further  Reajons  why  all  Ideas  of  a  favourable  Ba- 
lance in  Money  y  different  from  that  which  I  have 
fuppo/ed,  fhould  be  reje^ed. 

GrEAT-BRITAIN  is  not  the  only  na- 
tion that  claims  a  right  to  that  kind  o^  favour y 
which  would  reduce  all  Europe,  in  all  tranfac- 
tions,  to  the  ufe  of  paper-money  j  but  I  only 
fpeak  o{  England  in  this  place. 

Money  is  not  hid  under  ground  in  a  country 
where  adminiftration  is  convinced,  both  of  the 
impoffibility  of  the  people  paying  exorbitant 
taxes,  without  proportionable  riches,  and  of 
the  impoffibility  of  being  as  rich  as  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  difcharge  of  enormous  taxes,  when 
individuals  are  compelled  to  appear  lefs  rich, 
that  they  may  be  lefs  burdened  with  impofts. 

Money  is  not  laid  under  ground  in  a  country, 
where  the  fmalleft  fum,  as  it  were,  equally  with 
the  largeft,  may  be  placed  moft  fecurely,  till  the 

very 
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very  moment,  when,  led  by  fancy  or  want,  one 
may  think  well  to  withdraw  it,  and  which,  from 
the  time  when  it  lias  been  placed,  to  that  of  re- 
calling it,  produces  neverthelefs  a  fure  intereft, 
which  never  was  delayed  a  fingle  minute ;  an  in- 
tereft,  which  is  a  matter  neither  of  reproach  nor 
of  fhame/" 

Money  is  not  laid  under  ground  in  a  country, 
where  the  reputation  of  being  rich  expofes  not  the 
fubjedt  to  an  arbitrary  taxation,  nor  to  demands 
equally  ruinous,  to  informations,  extortions,  or  at 
Icafl:  to  fome  injuftice  in  cafe  of  a  refufal. 

Money  is  not  laid  under  ground  in  a  country, 
where  regard  is  the  appendage  not  only  of  wealth, 
but  of  credit  alfo,  which  carries  the  appearance 
of,  and  can  procure  the  former. 

Nor  is  money  hid  under  ground  in  a  country, 
where  it  fliews  the  value  of  a  man  as  pofitively  as 
that  of  a  piece  of  goods  :  in  a  country,  where  it 
is  frankly  faid,  this  man  is  worth  a  million ; 
whether  this  expreflion  be  made  ufe  of  to  fignify 
that  the  poiTefTor  of  a  million  is,  at  leaft,  by  the 
whole  extent  of  that  million,  far  from  being 
guilty  of  meannefs  and  injuftice,  or  that  it  be 
underftood  that  nothing  but  the  offer  of  another 
million  could  tempt  him  to  commit  anything  bafc 
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or  unjufl.     Money  is  never  buried  under  gi'ounci 
in  a  country,  where  it  a£ts  fo  elTential  a  part ;   it 
cannot  then  be  its  fate  in  England :  all  the  mo- 
ney in  the  po/Teffion  oi  England  ftands  in  full 
evidence ;   it  confifrs, — lit,  in  objefts  of  private 
luxury,  the  quantity  of  which  is  by  no  means 
extravagant  j — 2dly,   in  the  mafs  of  cafh  in  cir- 
.'Culation.     Now  this  very  mafs   is  defpotically 
determined    by    the  number    of   affairs   tranf- 
a6tcd,    and   likcwife  by   the   prices    and   quan- 
tity   of   the   property  which    is    to    be    circu- 
lated J    yet  this   mafs   is,  perhaps,    in  England 
one  half  lefs  than  it  would  prove  any  where  elfe, 
fuppofing  the  fame  objefls  to  be  attained ;  that 
univerfal  mobile  is  too  juflly  appreciated  there, 
to  be  lavifhed,  that  is  to  fay,  to  be  turned  into 
cajhy  beyond  what  is  required  to  give  credit  to 
the  paper  currency  fubftituted  to  cafi. 

I  Hiall  therefore  afk,  In  what  public  funds 
abroad  the  Englijh  merchants  vefl  annually  the 
four  or  five  millions  of  that  pretended  favour- 
able balance  in  money,  fince  they  do  not  bury 
it  at  home  ? — There  might,  it  is  true,  ftiil  cxifl 
another  refourcej    the  general  balance  is  only 

the  aggregate  of  all  private  balances. But 

is  it  very  certain  that,  upon  an  average,  the 
private  balances  of  all  the  merchants  in  FMropCy 
who  corrcfpond    with   England^    are    annually 

charged 
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cnarged  by  one  fourth  of  the  amount  accruing 
f^oI■n  that  correfpondence  ?  For  if  the  EnglijJj 
fend  them  1 6  every  year,  and  every  year  import 
only  12,  their  correfpondents  are  confequently 
indebted  to  them  annually  4  more  than  they  were 
the  preceding  year* 

The  favourable  balance^  as  it  is  commonly 
underftood,  is  then  a  mere  chimera,  which,  if 
realifed,  would  produce  no  other  effect  than  to 
advance,  at  fome  period  or  other,  the  price  of 
a  pound  of  bread  to  that  of  a  pound  weight  of 
gold  ;  yet  it  refults,  methinks,  from  the  exports 
of  England^  almoft  trebled  within  si  century, 
that  each  nation,  with  whom  the  former  has  tre- 
bled her  trade,  has  increafed  her  own,  at  leaft, 
by  the  whole  amount  of  the  balance  due  by  her 
to  England ;  for  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  one 
muft  have  three  times  more  to  fell,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  purchafe  conftantly,  and  pay  three  times 
more  than  he  ufed  to  do.  But  from  this  prin- 
ciple may  It  not  be  inferred  alfo,  that  every 
nation,  wifhing  to  increafe  her  trade,  is  interefted 
in  an  increafe  of  the  commerce  of  all  thofe  with 
whom  fhe  means  to  correfpond  ? — If,  in  order  to 
reduce  into  praftice,  if  to  eflablifh  on  the  moft 
equitable  and  moft  folid  foundation,  a  fyftem  fo 
truly  advantageous  to  fociety,  Nature  had  no- 
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tiling  more  to  combat  than  private  cupidities-'^ 
they  balance  each  other.  But  how  many  na- 
tional prejudices,  how  m.any  maxims  facred  to 
each  nation,  how  many  abfurd  regulations^ 
rpringing  from  thofe  very  maxims  and  prejudices, 
is  fhe  not  obliged  to  modify,  as  it  were,  under- 
hand, in  their  effeds !  What  a  number  of 
fmugglers  does  that  good  mother  employ,  for  the 
purpofe  of  bringing  all  things  nearer  to  that 
equilibriumy  from  which  many  are  ftill  perfuaded 
it  is  io  very  material  to  deviate  ! 

Equilibrium  necejfary  in  all  things. — On  the  fureji 
means  of  ejtablijhing  it. 

1 T  is  a  difRcult  matter  to  guard  againft  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  liberty,  when  we  confider,. 
that,  thanks  to  the  freedom  which  has  always 
very  generally  prevailed  in  thofe  parts  of 
Science,  wherein  policy  difdained.  to  reftrain  it, 
we  have  been  taught  to  weigh  air,  before  any  pre- 
cife  idea  was  obtained  on  the  rule  of  proportion, 
which  ought  to  regulate  matters  of  exchange. 
Every  thing,  in  this  lad  particular,  is  even  ftill 
merely  mechanical ;  and  perhaps  if  the  matter 
were  thoroughly  examined,  it  would  be  found 
that  there  is  never  too  much,  nor  too  little  in  one 
of  the  fcales  of  the  balance,  but  from  an  effeft  of 
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the  means  devifed  to  eflabliih  or  preferve  the 
Equilibrium.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down,  for  an 
abfolute  principle,  that  the  hand  of  man,  like  that 
of  the  harpies,  is  only  capable  of  poifoning  what- 
ever comes  within  its  reach,  and  that  the  wifell 
condu61;  would  be,  to  keep  it  with  care  from 
every  thing  that  one  lliould  wifh  to  preferve  from 
corruption  j  fuch  a  propofition  would,  no  doubt, 
prove  rather  too  general ;  yet  one  cannot  help 
obferving,  that  there  are  but  few  countries  where 
adminiftration  has  not  often,  owing  to  the  grofieft 
ignorance,  orfomeprincipleofinjuftice, orofacu- 
pidity  almoft  equally  blind,  reftrained  fome  very 
lucrative  cultures^  to  which  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  of  the  climate  would  have  given  a  perfe6bion 
that  could  be  attained  no  where  elfej  or  have  not 
encouraged  fome  coftly  produce,  to  which  Nature 
refufes  thofe  qualities  which  fhe  liberally  beftows 
under  another  Iky. 

Neither  can  one  refrain  from  remarking  alfo, 
that  from  thofe  regulations,  and  from  many 
more  of  the  fame  kind  relative  to  manufadto- 
ries,  no  other  effe6l  can  refult  than  that  of 
buying  up  at  home,  very  dear,  and  often  of  a 
bad  or  indifferent  quality,  that  which  might  be 
purchafed  abroad  of  an  excellent  kind,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  which  might  be  paid  for  with 
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the  produ6tions  of  the  earth  and  irrduftry,  bettelF 
fuked  to  the  climate  of  the  purchafer. 

It  is  alfo  obferved,  that,  witliout  the  inter- 
ference of  adminiftration  orof  philofophy,the  ba- 
lance between  want  and  the  relative  quantity  of 
the  different  prodiiftions  of  the  earth,  is  always, 
upon  a  medium,  admirably  fupported  by  the  folc 
intereft  of  the  cultivator,  ever  perfectly  and  folely 
guided  by  the  common  demand  for  each  of  thefe 
produ£lions. 

It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  a  fecond  balance,  and 
a  very  neceffary  one,  between  the  mean  price  of 
thofe  different  produdlions,  is  alfo  mechanically 
eftablifhed,  on  the  difference  of  labour  and  of 
the  capitals,  which  the  fame  cultivator  lays  out 
upon  each  of  them,  without  any  other  motive 
but  that  of  employing  withdifcernment,  his  hands 
and  his  capital,  to  derive  from  them  the  greateft 
benefit.   He  never  thinks  of  reftoring  the  equili- 
brium between  the    general   prices,   when   the 
price  of  the  produd  A  has  fallen,  and  when  a 
continued    advance   on  the  produ6t  B    invites 
him  to  multiply  the  latter,  by  transferring  to  itj 
cultivation,   a  more   confiderable   fhare    of  his 
labour  and  of  his  capital.     Nor  does  he  think 
of  it,  when  paying  out  new  fupplies  of  labour  and 
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wioney  if  the  price  of  the  prociu(5t  B  keeps  up 
whilft  that  of  the  produd  A  goes  on  increafing ; 
he  does  not  think  of  it  j  and  yet,  without  any 
other  reafon  or  motive  than  his  own  ijitereft,  he 
reftores  that  neceflary  equilibrium.  Much  lefs 
ftill  does  he  think  that  an  increafe  maintained 
in  the  price  of  one  obje<5t,  without  diminution 
in  that  of  other  articles,  befpeaks  an  increafe 
of  the  general  confumption,  which  foon  muft 
raife  the  price  of  every  thing.  Nay,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  will  not  take  notice  that  he 
fells  all  his  goods  at  a  higher  rate,  and  that  he 
will  foon  complain  of  the  general  advance  in 
the  price  of  all  thofe  which  he  buys,  becaufe  his 
intereft  is  his  only  guide :  but  this  intereft  is 
oppofed  by  that  of  induftry  ;  and  from  this 
clafhing,  in  fpite  of  the  two  opponents,  arifes  a 
new  balance,  more  loaded,  no  doubt,  than  the 
firft,  but  not  lefs  neceflary,  not  lefs  equitable, 
and  yet  no  one  has  meddled  with  it. 

All  thefe  things  may  be  eafily  obferved;  but 
what  ought  to  be  more  particularly  attended  to, 
and  what  is  moft  overlooked,  is  the  impofllbility 
of  afcertaining  the  difference  between  the  hand- 
iabour  and  capitals  to  which  we  owe  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  the  labour  and 
K  3  capitals 
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capitals  to  which  we  owe  the  prodiK^ions  of  in- 
duiiry,  in  which  the  workmanihip  of  an  article 
often  conftitntes  the  half,  and  fometimes  99 
hundredths  of  its  value  :  it  is  a  difadvantage 
againfh  which  agriculture  cannot  be  effectually 
protefted  but  by  a  competition,  which  can  be 
the  refult  only  of  the  greateit  freedom.  The 
abfolute  ^qffivenefs,  which,  in  the  above  ftated 
circumftances,  is  fufficient,  on  the  part  oi  Go- 
vernment, to  effeft  the  greateft  good,  appears 
here  indifpeniable,  to  avoid  adls  of  injiiftice. 
Why  fhould  the  trading  part  complain  of  that 
fajfiver.ejsy  whilft  a  number  of  cultivators,  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  artlfans,  produce  in  the 
State  a  revenue  equa'  to  the  maintenance  and 
fupport  of  induilry  ?  Now  x\-f^  tatt  appears  the 
more  certain,  as,  upon  the  lealt  reflexion,  one 
may  be  fenfible,  that  if  an  epidemic  diforder 
fliould  break  ou*:  amongll  the  hufoandmen  only, 
and  thus  depri'  'i'ui  iv  tion  of  one  half  of  its 
proper  number  hanus,  the  furvivors  would  not 
fail  to  increafe  ne  price  of  their  labour,  and  the 
farmer  that  oi  his  farm,  by  fo  much  as  would 
indemnify  agriculture  for  the  lofs  which  fhe  might 
have  fuflained'i  and  that  the  advance  in  her 
prices  would  fall  off  only  in  proportion  as  thq 
handicraftfmen  without  employment,  by  the 
ufeleffnefs  of  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
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irvduftryj  hitherto  confumed  by  the  cultivators 
■who  fell  viftims  to  the  difeafe,  would  thcin- 
felves  turn  cultivators  i  an  operation  which 
would  foon  reltore  the  proper  balance  between 
the  two  revenues,  as  well  as  betv/een  the  prices 
of  labour,  from  which  all  kinds  of  produce  ori- 
ginate. Let  the  effe6ls  of  the  difeafe  be  tranf- 
ferred  from  the  cultivators  to  the  handicraftfmcn, 
the  fame  manoeuvre  will  be  played  off  by  thofe 
who  prefide  over  induftry. 

Should  another  reafon  be  wanted  to  ftrengthen 
my  argument  in  its  moil  eflential  part,  I  could 
adduce  an  inconteftable  fa6l,  as  little  contro- 
verted in  France  as  it  is  in  England^  namely, 
that  in  both  countries  the  whole  of  the  landed 
property  does  not  yield  three  fourths  of  what  it 
ought  to  produce. — Then,  either  the  refpeflive 
induflry  of  the  two  nations  ranfoms  agriculture, 
and  binds  her  up,  without  being  fufpedled  of  doing 
fo,  to  that  ftate  of  mediocrity  to  which  fhe  is  re- 
duced ;  in  which  cafe,  fingle  out  of  your  regu- 
lations, thofe  which  favour  induflry  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  cultivation,  and  endeavour  to  expunge 
them,fince  agriculture  flands  clearly  in  want  both 
of  hands  and  capitals ;  or  your  induflry  and  agri- 
culture are  neither  of  them  nearly  arrived  to  that 
degree  of  perfe(5lion  which  they  are  calculated  to 
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reach ;  that  is  to  fay,  you  have  not  the  number 
of  cultivators  which  your  land  can  nourifh,  nor 
pf  courfe,  fo  many  artificers  as  your  land  cari 
maintain ;  in  this  cafe  alfo,  revife  your  regulations ; 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  affe6l 
your  agriculture  in  a  direct  or  indired:  manner ; 
by  her  you  muft  begin  :  cultivators,  unthink- 
ingly and  without  regret,  give  birth  to  a  race  of 
artifansj — it  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  were 
in  fpite  of  induftry,  and  by  a  kind  of  reac- 
tion which  Ihe  fpares  no  endeavours  to  retard, 
that  cultivators  arc  produced  by  artifans.  Never 
•will  indujlry  lay  out  a  fmlling  upon  th^  land  if  Jh<{ 
can  employ  it  in  any  other  enterprije. 

But,  would  the  inland  trade,  without  which 
agriculture  cannot  fubfifl,  flourilh,  if  foreign 
commerce  Ihould  not  be  encouraged  in  a 
particular  manner  ?  And  were  any  circum- 
Itances  whatever,  combined  together  fo  as  to  oc- 
cafion  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  price  of  neceffa- 
ries,  as  would  deprive  induftry  of  the  proper 
means  to  fupport  abroad  a  competition  which 
cannot  poffibly  fubfift  but  by  an  equality  of 
means  j  would  it  not  then  become  neceflary 
for  government,  to  fhew  a  fpecial  favour  to 
commerce,  intrufted  with  the  care  of  that 
competition  ?  'The  manufa^urers^  in  all  countries^ 
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infijijo  forcibly  on  fuch  a  neceffity !  The  ruling 
powers  in  every  nation  arefo  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  above  maxim  I 

This  queftion,  truly  important,  requires  fome 
details  on  the  different  caufes  produ<5tive  qi  the 
alteration  in  the  prices. 

Although  I  may  often  appear,  in  the  following 
fuppofitions,  to  lofe  fight  of  the  revenue  arifing 
from  induftry,  and  pay  attention  to  that  of  the 
land  only,  we  mull  not  forget  the  mechanical 
principle,  or  rather  the  force  of  Nature,  who, 
fooner  or  later,  in  fpite  of  all  the  fubtilty  of  man, 
keeps  an  exaft  balance  between  thofe  two  fources 
of  national  wealth,  and  caufes  all  the  revolutions 
of  the  one  to  be  unavoidably  felt  by  the  other. 


Various  Caufes  of  the  Alteration  in  the  Prices^ 

/\S  long  as  we  ihail  fuppofe,  in  a  country  Hand- 
ing by  itfelf,  the  fame  produ6ls,  the  fame  con- 
fumption,  the  fame  quantity  of  money,  the 
fame  freedom,  no  reafon  can  ever  be  afligned 
for  an  increafe  or  falling-off  in  the  price  of  any 
article  generally  known,  and  of  general  ufe; 
but, 

Second 
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Second  HypothefiSy 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  population  is  doubled  a^j 
well  as  the  revenue ;  no  alteration  can  certainly 
take  place  in  the  real  value  of  things  s — that  va- 
lue will  remain  for  each  article,  the  fame  as  it 
was    before  ;    that   is,    the  Jum   of  the   labour 
requiftts  for  the    frodu^ion    of  that    article  ;* 
neither  will   the    relative    value   undergo   any 
change  ;  the  quantity  of  labour  known,  or  fup- 
pofed,  in  two  different  objedVs  of  a  certain  coji- 
fumption,  will  remain,  as  at  firft,  the  fole  cri- 
terion for  fixing  the  difference  of  value  in  the  one 
and   the  other.     The  effential  relation   of  ge- 
neral correfpondence   between  the  wants,    and 
the  real  refources,  remaining  alfo  the  fame,  there 
can  likewife  be  no  real  difference  in  the  fitua- 
tion  of  any  individual  whatever ;  if  there  are  every 
where  two  conjumers  to  one,  the   fame  increafe 
will  be  found  in  the  number  o^-produtiors.     The 
only  palpable,   and  unavoidable  alteration,  al- 
ways grievous  when  it  is  fudden,  is  that  which, 

in 

*  Under  the  idea  of  labour,  I  comprife  all  kinds  of  ca- 
pitals neceffary  to  keep  in  aftion  the  labouring  man;  a  flock, 
or  capital,  is  but  an  accumulation  of  favings,  made  from 
former  labours,  whether  itreprefents  the  favings  of  a  cer^ 
tain  number  of  years,  in  regard  to  one  man,  or  thofe  o£ 
fome  centuries,  in  regard  to  the  nation  or  feme  privilegedi 
indi/iduals. 
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in  the  prefent  hypothefis,  miift  have  taken  place 
in  the  nominal  value,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  mo- 
ney-price of  every  thing;  for  the  quantity  of 
coin  which  was  in  circulation,  being  alwavs  the 
fame  in  that  country,  ftanding  by  itfelfaswehave 
fuppofed,  and  without  mines,  whilft  the  objefts 
reprefenting  the  faid  quantity,  had  fuccelfively 
doubled,  it  had  been  indifpenfable,  fuc- 
cefllvely,  either  by  degrees,  or  by  ftarts,  to 
com.e  to  the  point  of  giving  for  2  in  money, 
that  which  could  not  be  given  before  for  lefs 
than  4,  or  rather  of  denomiinating  4,  that  fame 
quantity  of  money  which  hitherto  had  been  deno- 
minated 2. — If  you  look  for  a  precedent  of  the 
firll  effecfis  of  a  dilproportion  too  confiderable 
or  too  rapid,  between  the  wants  and  the  de- 
mands, or  between  the  mafs  of  coin  in  circula- 
tion, and  the  number  of  articles  to  be  circulated, 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  revohitions  which  took 
place  in  England^  during  the  fpace  of  two  years 
only,  1288,  1289,  the  quarter  of  wheat  rofe 
from  IS.  to  2^.  then  to  3^.  gs.  lis.  came 
down  again  to  2S.  was  then  raifed  all  at  once  to 
los.  and  fell  at  laft  to  i6j.  where  it  feemed 
tofupport  itfelf  for  fome  years  (fee  the  excellent 
Inquiry  of  Mr.  Smithy  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations)  j  this  1%  the-^ian  truly 
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capable  of  difiecting,  as  it  were,  that  fubje<?t,  of 
iy^hich  I  can,  at  beft,  but  mangle  the  epidermis. 

Third  Hyfo  thefts. 

To  rennedy  the  evil  in  fuch  circumftances, 
how  many  expedients  are  tried,  which  only  ferve 
to  increafe  it !  How  many  avowed  depredations 
upon  pretended  ufurers,  before  the  Sovereign 
boldly  ventures  to  partake  with  them  in  the 
public  execration  by  ordering  a  re-coinage, 
which,  under  the  fame  denomination,  will  give 
but  a  part  of  the  weight,  or  of  tlie  quality  of  the 
former  coin !  Yet  this  cannot  be  avoided.  But  by 
afcertaining,  as  we  have  done  before,  a  two-fold 
increafe  in  the  revenue,  and  fnppofing  one 
million  and  a  half  to  have  been  fullicientto  the  cir- 
culation of  the  firll  revenue ;  if  the  Prince  with 
his  1,500,000/.  inftead  of  a  coinage  of  three  mil- 
lions,   fhould  have  ftruck   only  2,400,000/ 

after  fome  fiu6luation,  the  balance  will  be  re- 
ftored  between  the  price  or  nominal  value  of  the 
negociable  articles,  and  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation  ; — but  what  had  been  fold  for  5 
heretofore,  will  then  go  for  4;  the  prices 
will  have  fallen  one  fifth,  and  the  circulation 
will  be  clogged : — But  above  all,  it  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  no  one  will  be  the  poorer,  notwith- 
fianding  the  diminution  of  the  nominal  value. 

Fourth 
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Fourth  Hypothefts. 

If  the  re-coinage  has  been  in  the  propor- 
tion neceflary  to  re-eftablifh  exaftly  the  for- 
mer facility  in  all  the  channels  of  circulation, 
the  former  prices  will  return  after  the  in- 
evitable fluftuations ;  the  quarter  of  wheat,  for 
inftance,  which  at  fome  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, will  have  been  raifed  to  los.  will  fall  back 
to  5/.  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  although  the 
fhilling  contains  only  half  the  filver  that  it  con- 
tained at  that  time,  130  grains  we  fhall  lay, 
inftead  of  the  260  or  264  it  contained  in  the 
year  1 300. 

Fifth  Hypothefts, 

Now  let  us  fuppofe,  what  has  happened  in  all 
countries,  that  the  Prince  and  his  Minifters  have 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  the  former,  to  pay 
the  debts  he  had  incurred  in  the  time  of  national 
diftrefs  and  confufion,  the  latter,  to  procure  a 
more  rapid  increafe  of  their  fortunes,  and  that, 
with  the  1 500,000/.  fuppofed  in  circulation,  they 
have  ftruck  6  millions,  inftead  of  the  3  wanted 
to  anfwer  the  real  increafe  of  the  revenues  and 
of  population; — certainly  when  the  calm  returns, 
lOi.  will  be  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
which    fold  for  5^.    in    the  firfl  hypothefts; — 
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a  moft  decifivc  argument  this,  for  the  manufac- 
turer to   fell  at   8  that   very  cloth  which  went 
for  4,  and  an  uncontrovertible  ground  of  right 
in  the  working  people    to  charge   /^d.  for  that 
which     before     they    performed    at    id.  —  In 
thefe    two   points   center   all  the    praftical  in- 
ferences in  which  any  individual  in  the  State  can 
be  concerned  :  yet  the  Ihilling  will  contain  only 
dt^  grains  of  filver,  inflead  of  260  ; — and  if  the 
price  of  every  thing  be  doubled,  it  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  fliilling  containing  only   65  grains 
in  lieu  of  26c,  fince,  upon  this  principle,  the 
quarter  of  wheat  muft  have  fetched  20^.  inftead 
of  loj. — but  it  is  becaufe,  in  all  cafes,  there  are 
two  pieces  of  money  to  anfv/er  the  purpofe  of  one, 
2iX\^x\\2X.it  wasmceffary^  in  order  that  the  Jecond 
might  acquire  one  half  of  its  former 'value  ^  that  the 
firfi  fdould  lofe  that  very  half. 

Sixth  Hypothefis. 

At  this  period,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  art 
epidemical  diftemper  fweeps  off  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  confequcntly  takes  away 
as  much  from  the  revenue  -.-—After  the  terrors 
ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  and  a  fcore  of  prophecies, 
foretelling  that  Doomfday  is  at  hand,  yet  will 
it  appear  that  the  world  is  not  deflroyed  :  it  will 
alfo  appear,  that  the  epidemical   diforder  has 

not 
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jiot  carried  off  the  money,  and  that  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  make  ufe  of  it. — The  fpecie  mull 
of  courfe,  lofe  nearly  three  fourths  of  its  value  if 
the  whole  fliould  continue  in  circulation,  becaufe 
4  pieces  will  prefent  themfelves  to  do  the  office 
which  I  could  perform  before  the  time  of  the 
diftemper  j — the  quarter  of  wheat,  at  firft  rated 
at  5  fliillings,  funk  to  4  in  the  fecond  hypo- 
theJiSy  then  fold  for  10  in  the  Jifth^  will  in 
the  prefent  one,  rife  up  to  40,  without  any  one 
growing  richer  or  poorer  for  it  j  /or,  mod  aiTu- 
redly,  the  price  of  labour  will  have  increajed  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  own  produce. 

Seventh  Hypothejis. 

The  effeft  would  have  been  the  fame,  if,  in- 
(lead  of  the  diftemper  juft  fuppofed,  the  general 
enthufiafm  on  the  difcovery  of  a  gold  or  filver 
mine,  had  induced  the  Sovereign  to  add  to 
the  circulation  three  times  the  quantity  of  fpecie 
which  had  hitherto  been  fufficient. 

Eighth  Hypothejis. 

In  the  fuppofition  of  an  event  the  moftoppofite 
to  that  of  an  epidemic  difeafe,  viz.  of  the  revenue 
being  increafed  one  half,  one  third,  nay,  three 
fourths,  if  you  pleafe,  as  well  as  the  population; 
yet  the  mine  yielding  a  great  deal  above  what  is 
neceflary  to  anfwer  to  an  increafe  in  all  kinds, 

and 
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and  the  Sovereign  being  refolvediipon  a  recoinagrf 
of  the  fpecie,  on  principles  entirely  different  from 
the  former,  that  is,  by  preferring  exaftly  th6 
fame  number,  ftandard,  and  denomination  of  the 
coin ;  the  number,  becaufe  it  is  fufficient  j  the 
denomination,  becaufe  there  muft  be  one,  and 
that  it  is  indifferent  which  it  bears  j  and  the 
ftandard,  becaufe  there  is  no  further  danger  in 
fixing  it  J  but,  by  advancing  the  weight  of  a 
ihilling  from  65  to  86  grains,  there  will  certainly 
be  no  alteration  in  the  prices ;  the  wheat  will 
keep  up  at  40  lliillings,  and  other  articles  in  the 
fame  proportion ; — and  none  will  be  richer  of 
poorer  for  it,  although,  at  the  price  of  40J.  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  they  give,  without  hefitation, 
3440  grains  of  filvcr  for  an  article  for  which 
they  gave  650  only,  previous  to  the  epidemic 
difeafe,  or  the  opening  of  the  mine,  which  haS 
produced  the  fame  effed. 

Nifith  Hypothefts, 
When  fuch  revolutions  are  brought  about  by 
flow  degrees,  no  one  is  fenfible  either  of  the  ef- 
feft  or  of  the  caufe ;  but,  at  laft,  both  are  attended 
to.  Let  us  then  fuppofe,  that  the  generality  of 
the  people  refleft  that  gold  and  filver,  confidered 
as  coin,  derive  all  dieir  value  from  imagination  j 
— th^  money  is,  ftriaiy  fpeaking,  nothing  more 

than 
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than  a  medium  adopted  to  facilitate  the  divifion 
and  tranfport  of  all  other  kinds  of  property ; — 
that  it  is  but  a  fign,  the  place  of  which  may  be 
eafily  fupplied  by  any  other,  which  by  general 
confenc  may  be  honoured  with  the  fame  di- 
ftin<5bion,  or  ordered  for  the  fame  ufe ; — that  its 
value,  in  this  point  of  view,  rifes  or  falls  un- 
avoidably, according  to  its  quantity,  'without 
influencing  the  intrinflc  or  relative  value  of  the  ar- 
ticles it  reprefents,  a  value  confiantly  determined  by 
the  fum  of  the  labour  that  produces  theniy  juft  as 
their  relative,  common  quantity  follows,  fer- 
vilely  and  clofely,  the  demand. — All  thefe  re- 
marks cannot  prevent  us  from  obferving  a  value 
far  more  efiential  in  gold  and  filver,  confidered 
as  metals  fufceptible  of  all  the  forms  that  can 
^  ufeful,  or  can  plcafe  the  eye,  while  the  na- 
ture and  texture  of  their  parts  fecure  them  from 
accidents  equally  difagreeable  and  dangerous, 
to  which  all  other  metals  are  liable :  we  fhould 
not  therefore  be  furprifed,  if  fome  reflexions, 
fuggefled  by  wifdom  and  humanity,  were  to 
lead  us  to  that  point  which  firft  originated  in 
the  extravagance  of  ambition,  and  the  rage  of 
politics ;  I  mean,  that,  after  having  confidered 
that  no  manner  of  good  was  produced  by  that 
difparagement  of  coin,  which  always  refulted 
from  its  multiplication,  and  that  the  health  of 
L  maA 
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man  was,  on  the  contrary,  interefted  In  putting  to 
a  better  ufe  thofe  metals,  the  quantity  of  v/hicli,- 
being  doubled  in  circulation,  only  ferved  to 
double  the  price  of  every  thing ; — we  fhould 
not  be  furprifed,  I  fay,  not  only  that  nothing 
was  fpared  to  encourage  the  goldfmith's  trade, 
but  even,  that  half  of  the  coin  was  melted 
down,  and  transformed  into  plate,  and  the  deficit 
fupplied  by  a  quantity  o^ paper-currency ,  anfwer- 
ing  to  that  of  the  coin  thus  employed  ;  2(.  paper- 
currency  ^  which  it  would  be  fufficient  to  diftin- 
guifh  by  fome  mark  or  token  agreed  upon,  ta 
give  it  in  circulation,  exactly  the  fame  properties 
as  that  part  of  the  metals  which  was  transferred 
to  a  more  advantageous  purpofe. 

In  regard  to  the  danger  of  paper-currency  in- 
creafing  above  the  quantity  wanted,  it  is  as  littlq 
to  be  feared,  and  its  fuperabundance  would 
foon  be  m.ade  as  fenfible  by  its  effcft,  as  that 
of  a  fuperfluity  of  coin. — If  you  double  the  mafs. 
of  money  intended  for  circulation,  how  will 
you  prevent  fuch  articles  as  fold  for  4  only, 
from  rifing  to  8,  or  the  additional  4  from  be- 
coming ufelefs  ? — And  if  paper-  currency  be  in 
queflion,  how  will  you  prevent  the  extravagantly- 
avaricious  wretch,  who  envies  others  the  enjoy- 
ments he  denies  to  himfelf,  how  can  you  prevent 

him. 
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him,  I  fay,  from  obferving  that  paper  rots  in  the 
grounci,  and  that  to  bury  his  wealth  he  muft  ex- 
change it  for  calh  ? — how  will  you  prevent  this 
want  of  money,  immediately  felt,  from  deftroying, 
without  refource,  the  credit  which  that  mafs  of 
buried  money  had  hitherto  given  to  paper-cur- 
rency ?  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  paper  keeps  up 
its  credit,  one  may  reft  aflfured  that  the  public  is 
not  over-loaded  with  it.  I  fhall,  in  the  fequel, 
venture  fome  reflexions  on  the  true  caufe  of 
that  part  of  the  increafe  in  prices,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  quantity  of  paper- currency  in 
circulation ;  contenting  myfclf  here  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  what  I  have  juft  faid  on  the  dif- 
ferent caufes  of  the  alteration  in  prices,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  hypothefis,  by  concluding, 

Firft,  That  a  nation  which  fliould  rejoice  in 
being  poflelTed  (for  the  convenience  of  covetous 
individuals)  of  a  vortexy  into  which  they  could 
caft,  at  pleafure,  without  profit,  but  alfo  xAxh-. 
out  anxiety,  an  immenfe  treafure,  which  was 
the  produce  of  the  pains  taken  by  fo  many 
iifeful  and  induftrious  hands,  would,  in  fad:, 
only  congratulate  herfelf  on  being  pofTefled  of 
the  effe6lual  means  of  robbing  the  prefent  and 
Exceeding  ages,  of  all  the  advantages  that  mull 
have  accrued  from  the  ufe  made  of  that  money, 
L  2  in 
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in  any  -part  of  the  world,  where  it  might  barf' 
produced,  and  encouraged  a  new  branch  of  in- 
duftry,  the  rea£lion  of  which  would  have  turned  to 
the  'profit  of  the  nation  in  fojfcjfon  of  Juch  vortex. 

Secondly,  That  a  nation,  which  Ihould  rejoice 
in  being  the  owner  of  an  irnmenfe  quantity 
of  coin  in  circulation,  would,  in  faft,  congratu- 
late herfelf  on  that  want  of  credit  which  renders 
fuch  quantity  indifpenfable. 

Thirdly,  That  as  foon  as  government,  in  fuch 
a  nation,  ITiould  have  folcmnly  given  up  the 
right,  fuppofed  to  be  unalienable,  of  paying  its 
debts,  from  no  other  motive  but  that  of  ex- 
treme honour  and  benevolence,  the  nation 
might  then  part  with  half  her  coin,  and  without 
impeding  the  circulation,  increafe  her  enjoyments 
and  her  wealth,  which  can  be  nothing  more  than 
the  total  of  her  annual  labour,  together  with  the 
monuments  fiill  Jubfifting  of  the  labour  of  pre- 
ceding years :  a  total,  which  could  not  but  in- 
creafe in  the  cafe  now  fuppofed. 

Fourthly,  That,  in  regard  to  the  coin,  the 
molt  wretched  paper-fa6lory,  afTifled  with  that 
credit  which  is  founded,  not  on  kindnefs,  but 
on  iuftice  and  intereft,  is  far  prc;ferable  to  the 
licheit  mine  in  America. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  That  the  difference  in  the  real  value 
between  one  article  and  another,  is  only  the  dif- 
ference of  the  labour  which  produces  it ;  and  that 
all  regulation^  tending  to  throw  a  veil  on  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  contained  in  one  article^  is  unjufl ; 
fince  it  turns  to  the  prejudice  of  any  individual 
in  the  community,  who  is  not  the  author  of  this  un- 
known labour. 

Sixthly,  That  the  nominal  price  of  the  ejfcntial 
article,  to  which  that  of  the  others  muft  finally 
revert  and  conform,  fixed  at  firft  by  its  pro- 
portion in  the  quantity  of  articles  to  be  re- 
prefented,  and  by  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
of  the  mafs  of  money  then  exifting  for  that  ufe, 
this  nominal  common  price  will  certainly  rife  or 
fall,  conftantly,  and  without  the  leafl  inconveni- 
ence., juft  as  that  firft  quantity  of  coin  fhall  ceafe 
to  anfwer,  by  more  or  by  lefs,  to  the  quantity  of 
the  obje6ls  of  which  it  was  calculated  to  transfer 
the  property. 

Seventhly,  That,  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  fa6l, 
proved  inconteftably  by  the  mint-regifters,  and 
the  average  price  at  PFindfor^  that  from  the  year 
1300  to  1309,  wheat,  at  its  higheft  rate,  was  not 
above  7s.  fer  quarter,  the  (hilling  weighing  264 
grains  of  filver,  which  made  the  quarter  come 
only  to  1848  grains  5  that  in  the  year  15  81,  the 
L  3  fame 
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fame  fold  for  2s.  the  Ihilling  containing  then 
only  60  grains,  which  made  it  exaftly  160  grains 
/>^r  quarter ;  and  that  the  fame  fells  now,  I  will  fay, 
at40J.  the  iliilling  containing  86  grains,  which 
is  3440  grains  for  a  quarter  of  wheat ;  yet, 
from  thefe  fads  no  inference  can  be  drawn  that 
could  afPeft  any  individual  whatever,  uniefs  it 
fhould  be  proved,  that  money  makes  part  of  our 
food,  or  that  it  is  impoifible,  at  this  prefent  time, 
to  procure,  with  any  given  labour,  m.ore  or  lefs 
wheat  than  that  identical  labour  could  procure  at 
that  period, 

Eighthly,  That  the  real  difference  between  1848 
grains  of  filver,  and  3440,  which  is  perceivable 
between  the  prices  of  the  years  1300  and  1785, 
would  not  even  be  fufficient,  were  it  confidered 
by  itfelf,  to  invalidate,  or  confirm  this  futile  pro- 
pofition,  that  the  mafs  or   ftock  of  money  is 
nearly  doubled  in  England  -,  for  we  have  already 
fpund,   that,  fuppofing  the  cafe  of  an  epidemic 
diftemper,  which  would  have  carried  off  three 
fourths  of  the  people,  and  confequently  reduced 
the  revenue  in  the  fame  proportion,  the  price  of 
every  thing  rnuft  have  increafed  fourfold,  if  the 
three  fourths  of  the  coin  had  not  been  buried 
under  ground  j  we  have  feen,on  the  contrary,  that 
it  has  been  pofllble  to  withdraw  from  circula- 
tion 
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lion  half  of  the  current  cafh,  and  make  good  this 
fubftra<flion  in  a  very  advantageous  manner,  by 
introducing  fcraps  of  paper  in  its  Head,  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  general  prices,  or 
in  the  leaft  aftefting  the  circumftances  of  any 
one,  poor  or  rich,  unlefs  fome  collateral  in- 
cident Ihould  intervene  to  bring  about  a 
change  j  and  the  leaft  reflexion  will  convince 
us,  that  the  mafs  of  fpecie  might  be  quadrupli- 
cated in  a  nation,  without  any  material  variation 
in  the  prices,  if  thejum  of  labour^  and  of  its  pro- 
4ii^Sy  as  well  as  of  the  confumption,  fhould  aug- 
ment proportion  ably. 

But,  in  ftating  that  the  only — the  infallible 
reafon  for  the  variations  of  common  prices  in 
the  foregoing  hypothefes,  is  the  change  of  pro- 
portion between  the  mafs  of  fpecie,  or  of  the  pa- 
per-currency which  reprefents  it,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  which  the  one,  or  the  other,  is  to  tranf- 
fcr  the  property,  there  is  no  inconfiftency  in 
perfifting  to  pretend  that  taxes  add  to  the  former 
prices,  both  the  amount  of  the  impoft,  and  the 
profit  due  to  the  trader  who  advances  it.  But,  in 
both  cafes  the  progrefs  is  different  :  in  the  for- 
mer, it  is  the  quantity  of  the  fpecie  acflually  in 
being  which  neceffitates  and  fixes  the  prices  \  in 
the  latter,  it  is  the  neceflary  advance  in  the  prices, 
L  4  that 
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th^t  necejitates  and /;<'fj  the  quantity  oflpecic, 
or  paper-money  which  is  fubflituted  to  it.— r- 
Luckily,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  it  has 
been  enough  for  England  to  find,  once  for  all, 
money  to  the  amount  of  5  millions  fterling, 
(calli  and  paper)  for  difcharging  to  the  end  of 
time,  the  intereft  of  a  debt  computed  at  238 
millions,  the  fame  currency. — But  upon  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  debt  incurred  by  France^  from  the 
year  1774,  fhould  amount  to  15  or  1600  millions 
tournoisj  and  the  yearly  produce  of  French  in- 
duftry  in  all  its  branches,  (at  the  common  rate  of 
1775)  be  of  2,400,000,000/. — the  intereft  of 
80  millions  and  upwards,  to  be  paid  for  fuch  a 
debt,  requires  an  adequate  increafe  of  taxes  : — 
now,  80  millions  tournois  conftitute  about  the 
30th  part  of  the  annual  revenue  produced  by 
French  induftry,  the  nominal  value  of  which 
muft  be  increafed  by  thofe  taxes  -, — but  as  paper- 
money  does  not  fupply  in  France  the  place  of 
cafh,  it  has  been,  of  courfc,  neceffary  to  aug- 
ment by  one  3odi,  the  mafs  of  fpecie,  which 
proved  fufficient  before  the  rife  in  the  prices, 
occafioncd  by  the  impoft  ; — this  mafs,  it  is  faid, 
was  rated  at  2,400,060,000  of  livres,  the  30th 
part  of  which  is  66,666,666  13J.  and  4^.  tour- 
noisy  a  veryconfiderable  fum  indeed  ;  but  never- 
thclefs  nothing  more  has  been  neceflary,  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  any  inquietude  on  the  rubjeft,  than  to 
procure  that  fum^  once  for  all ;  and,  once  for 
all  likewifey  to  add  thereto  the  efFedt  of  fome 
re-a6lions,  of  \yhich  I  fhall  fpeak  prefently ; 
nothing  more,  I  fay,  was  wanted  to  fecure,  in 
an  indefefible  manner,  the  intereft  of  a  loan  of 
1500  millions,  and  to  fecure  it  fo  as  to  raife 
in  the  minds  of  the  holders  of  flock  to  fo  im- 
menfe  an  amount,  no  other  apprehenfion  than 
that  of  their  being  reimburfed. 

Some  will  fay,  perhaps,  "  this  reafoning  is 
"  frivolous,  and  founded  on  the  abfurd  fuppo- 
"  fition  of  a  general  combination,  akindofuni- 
"  verfal  confpiracy,  in  order  to  raife  the  price  of 
"  every  thing  proportionably  to  the  taxes.'*     I 
know  that  fuch   a  combination,  fuch  a  confpi- 
racy is   impolTible;  I  know  that  there  is  not  in 
France  a  fingle  edict,  nor  any  particular  aft  of 
parliament  in  England^  to  enforce,  or  even  to 
permit  it  -,  but  I  am  fenfible  that  fuch  an  aft,  and 
fuch  an  edift, would  be  perfeftlyufelefs,whenl  fee, 
that  in  either  of  thofe  countries  there  is  not  a  ra- 
tional being,  capable  of  reflexion,  who  will  not 
fay,  Taxes  occafion  a  dreadful  advance  in  the  "prices 
of  every  thing:  it  is  true  that  the  order  is  fometimes 
inverted,  and  then  the  cry  is — How  cruel  it  is  that 
the  price  of  every  article  is  increafedj  whilji  the  taxes 
diminifh  our  means  of  pur  chafe ! — But  if  every  ar- 
ticle 
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tide  rifes  in  a  due  proportion,  we  muft  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  (late  of 
the   balance  i    for  if  every  individual  in  a  na- 
tion buys  up,  every  one  fells  alfo,  one  his  la- 
bour, another  his  wares,  a  third  his  corn ;  and 
if  every  thing  grows  dearer,  except  the  article 
you  have  to  fell,  you  muft  own  yourfelf  com- 
pletely in  the  wrong  :  luckily   the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  as  little  in  the  wrong  as  they  poffibly 
can  be  J  for  as  often  as  they  renew  a  leafe,  they  in- 
creafe  their  rental,  juft  as  if  they  had  got  pofTeffion 
of  my  little  fecret,  or  as  if  there  were  corporations 
alfo  in  agriculture. — The  agents  of  induftry  are 
ftill  lefs  liable  to  be  in  the  wrong,   for  all  their 
operations  are  founded  on  the  following  rule : — 
For  pur  chafe  fo  muchy — -for  freight  fo  much  ^— Jo 
much  for  taxes ^ — to  theje  add  my  commijfion  or  profit 
"—The  balance  is  Jo  muchy  which  I  mufi  hepaidy  as 
I fjall  Jettle  with  the  members  of  my  corporation. 
Befides,  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  is  too 
well  perfuaded    how  necefiary  it  is   to  fecure  a 
favour  able  general  balance  y  to  be  miftaken  in  the 
means  of  equipoifing  their  private  ones. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  one  may, 
without  being  a  conjurer,  foretell  that  the  laft 
dreadful  and  convulfive  ihock,  almoft  generally 
felt  all  over  the  world,  will  finally,  and  in  a  very 

little 
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little  time,  end  in  the  loofe  remembrance  of 
Ibme  thoufands  of  hands  having  been,  foolifhly 
enough,  taken  from  their  peaceable  occupations, 
very  favourable  to  population,  to  employ  them 
in  forwarding  deftrudtive  plans,  to  which  many 
thoufands  of  men  have  fallen  a  facrifice ;  one 
might  alfo  add,  thoufands  of  depredations,  fome 
of  which,  the  moft  pardonable  in  their  nature, 
have  been  punifhed  at  the  gallows :  perhaps  even 
they  will  fay  modeftly  in  France,  We  have  reduced 
the  Englijhy  but  we  ivere  four  to  one — and  then 
England  will  proudly  anfwer,  IVe  have  been  re- 
duced, but  we  were  only  one  to  four  \  nor  would  it 
be  at  all  unreafonable  to  lament,  that  the  value  of 
4  or  5  millions  fterling  in  gold  and  filver,  faflu- 
oufly  ornamented  with  the  efcutcheons  oiEngland 
and  France,  to  conjolidate  for  ever  the  interefi  of 
140  or  150  jnillions,  which  confiitute  the  lafi  debts 
contra5iedby  the  two  rival  nations,  be  not  humbly 
ftamped  with  the  puncheon  made  ufe  of  to  mark 

the  plate  in  London  and  Paris but,  to 

fuppofe  that  there  will  be  in  London  or  Paris  a 
fingle  carriage  lefs  !  that  France  will  leflfen  her 
importation  o^  Englijh  goods,  or  that  the  demand 
for  French  wines  will  be  lefs  from  England — is 
an  idea  which  cannot,  in  my  mind,  coincide  with 
that  of  a  population  and  induftry  which  hitherto 

had 
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had  fufficed  in  both  nations  to  anfwer  all  thofc 
different  purpofes  j  of  a  population,  I  fay,  and 
of  an  induftry,  which  will,  in  all  likelihood,  go 
on  ftill  increafing  every  day,  wherever  they  fhall 
not  be  checked  by  the  laws. 

One  of  the  mofl  fatal  eftetls  that  fpring  from 
that  increafe  in  the  prices,  occafioned  by  the 
impoll,  is,  as  they  fay,  the  impoffibility  to 
which  a  country  is  reduced,  of  fupporting  abi'oad 
the  rivalfhip,  the  competition  of  a  nation  lefs 
burdened  with  taxes,  who  of  courfe  can,  they 
fay,  underfcil  every  thing. 

Such  is,  in  fine,  the  queftion  which  I  thought 
the  faftidious  details  I  have  entered  into,  ought 
to  preface,  and  might  render  of  more  eafy 
folution.  But  I  requeft  the  reader  to  examine 
previoufly, 

I  ft.  Whether  an  acceflion  of  wealth,  an  addi- 
tion of  gold  and  money  to  the  circulation,  would 
not  increafe  the  prices  of  every  thing,  as  necef- 
farily  as  taxes  muft  do  it ; — 2dly,  If  that  increafe 
in  prices,  procured  by  wealth,  would  not  be  ac- 
companied with  the  fame  inconveniences  in  re- 
gard to  the  fupporting  of  a  competition  abroad  ; 
— and,  3dly,  If  the  ftranger  to  whom  we  fhould 

declare 
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declare  ourfelves  compelled  to  fell  him  our  goods 
dearer,  hecauje  we  are  grown  richer  than  the 
rival  nation.,  would  not  have  the  fame  anfwer  to 
give  us,  as  if  he  were  told,  that  the  cauje  of  the 
advance  in  the  'price  is,  our  being  loaded  more  hea- 
vily with  taxes. 

If  thefe  three  queftions  cannot  be  anfwered  but 
in  the  affirmative,  we  fhould  then  be  obliged  to 
fi.ifpe6t:  that  there  is  fomething  inexplicable,  ill 
judged,  and  not  better  grounded  in  the  clamours 
which  refound  in  every  part  o^  England  on  this 
fubjeft ;  and  this  furmife  might  perhaps  incline 
the  reader  to  perufe,  without  prejudice,  what  I 
am  going  to  fet  down,  with  no  other  view,  than 
to  find  out  fome  ufeful  truths. 


On  the  Influence  of  the  National  Prices  on   the 
Sales  in  Foreign  Markets. 

1  H  E  impoiTibility  of  a  competition  in  trade 
with  thofe  who  can  afford  cheaper,  in  money,  the 
articles  which  are  to  be  the  objedl  of  fuch  a  trade, 
is  fo  affirmatively  maintained,  and  this  principle 
is  fo  felf-evident,  when  applied  to  two  manu- 
fafturers  in  the  fame  town,  circumfcribed  in  their 
felling  as  well  as  their  buying,  within  the  pre- 
cinds  of  the  fame  country,  where  the  one  fhould 

always 
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always  procure  for  3,  what  the  other  would  have 
the  ftupldity  to  buy  confrantly  at  4,  that  it  be- 
comes pardonable  (if  one  carries  the  extravagance 
no  farther)  to  admit  of  this  idea^,  taken  in  a  moft 
comprehenfive  manner,  as  one  of  thofe  trivial 
truths,  which  are  not  worth  being  fearched  into. 
But  I  muft  own,  that  my  reflexions  on  the  pre- 
tended neceflity  of  keeping  the  commercial  ba- 
lance conftantly  m  favour ,  have  made  me  rather 
circumfpe£t  in  giving  credit  to  opinions  the  moft 
generally  received. 

It  will  not  be  in  regard  to  the  fituation  of  a 
country,  which  might  allege  a  difference  of  7  or 
8  per  cent,  in  its  prices,  as  an  infurmountable 
bar  to  competition,  that  I  fhall  examine  in  whit 
manner  that  very  competition  might  be  efca- 
bliilied ;  I  fhall  fuppofe  a  nation  in  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  hypothefes,  wherein  wheat  is  rated  at 
/^os.per  quarter,  by  a  feries  of  revolutions  in  the 
coin,,  or  a  multiplication  of  taxes,  or  by  an  in- 
creafe  in  wealth;  and  I  fhall  place  it  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  another  nation,  confidered  as  paying  few 
or  no  taxes,  and  humbly  confuming  her  wheat 
at  the  rate  of  26  or  275.  the  quarrer. 

In  order  to  render  the  cffefts  of  the  difpro- 
portion  more  fenfible,    I  fliall  further  fuppofe, 

that 
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that  the  fliilling  in  both  nations  equally  contains 
86  srains  of  filvcr  at  the  fame  ilandard. 

Before  thefe  two  nations  be  reprefented  as 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  foreign  markets,  I 
Ihall,  in  the  firft  inftance,  examine,  whether  it 
might  not  be  pofTible  to  fettle  between  them  a 
di reft  trade,  equally  advantageous  to  both  5  for 
if  this  be  prafticable,  why  fhould  not  the  com- 
petition be  lb  likewife  ? — Is  not  the  trade  of 
each  competitor  a  dired  one  with  the  nation,  in 
which  he  vies  ? — And  if,  in  this  cafe,  there  be 
a  fure  and  equitable  principle  for  one  of  the  com- 
petitors, why  fliould  it  not  be  fo  for  the  other  ? 

A  necejfary  Principle  of  Tirade,  confiiered  both  as 
direft,  and  in  Competition. 

JN  all  imaginable  fuppofitions.  Commerce  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  exchange  of  one  want  againft 
another  want,  or  of  one  fancy  againft  another  fan- 
cy; or,  in  fine,  of  a  fancy  againft  a  want.  All  idea 
of  a  commerce  betv/een  two  nations,  as  between 
man  and  man,  carries  with  it  two  objefts  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  or  their  form  ;  and  the  re- 
lative value  of  thefe  objefts  muft  eflentially  be 
previoudy  determined  by  fome  general  principle, 
if  we  mean  not  to  tranfa6l  bufinefs  in  the  dark. 

Now* 
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Now,  the  nation  fo  rich,  or,  in  other  words> 
fo  over-loaded  with  money,  as  to  have  raifed,  at 
home,  the  quarter  of  wheat  to  ^cs.  can  certainly 
have  no  real  intereft  in  taking  away  the  fmall 
portion  of  the  other,  fo  fcantily  provided,  that 
fhe  is  obliged  to  fell  for  24  or  27  j.  that  which 
fetches  40s.  to  the  former;  for,  after  all,  what 
would  be  the  confequence  of  this  fpoliation  ?  It 
would  ferve  only  to  lelTen,  in  the  opulent  coun- 
try, the  value  of  the  precious  metal  already  fo 
much  difparaged  there.  What  then  will  be  the 
cafe,  if  both  have  fenfe  enough  to  prefer  real  en- 
joyments to  chimerical  poffefiions,  or  rather, 
profii;  to  lofs  ? 

After  the  firft  years,  deflined,  fince  the  eftabliHi- 
ment  of  Societies,  to  be  fpent  in  endeavouring, 
if  poflible  to  cheat  each  other,  it  will  certainly 
become  indifpenfable  to  agree  upon  a  fixed  rule  of 
appraifement,  as  unexceptionable  for  one  country 
as  for  the  other.  Now,  in  the  fuppofed  flare  of  the 
queftion,  money  cannot  be  that  rule;  for  one  of 
them  demands  none,  and  the  other  is  not  willing 
to  part  with  any,  not  out  of  regard  for  the  fa- 
'vcurable  balance^  but  becaufe  fhe  v/ould  get 
lefs  by  the  exportation  of  her  money,  than  of 
her  goods ;  it  v/ill  therefore  become  neceflary, 
for  the  refpeftive  advantage  of  the  parties  con- 

cerned. 
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terned,  to  agree,  that  the  labour  of  ro,  of  lOo, 
of  looo  men  in  one  country,  lliall  be  looked 
lipon  as  repaid  by  the  labour  of  the  fame  num- 
ber of  hands  from  the  other,  upon  a  tacit  provifo 
neverthelefs,  that  tht  refpedtive  merchants  in 
both  nations  fhall  have  it  in  their  power  to  ran- 
fom  their  countrymen,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions eftabliflied  in  both  countries,  a  little  by  the 
degree  of  eftimation  in  which  commerce  is  held, 
but  a  great  deal  by  the  degree  of  foreign  competi- 
tion by  which  the  natives  are  or  will  be  kept  or 
called  to  order. — And  what  is  required  to  prevent 
any  injuftice,  and,  above  all,  any  miftruft  from  the 
merchant  of  one  nation  towards  the  merchant  of 
the  other? — Nothing  more  than  to  follow  the 
pra(5bice  almoft  generally  eftablifhed  all  over  £«- 
ro-^e. — The  merchant  in  Rome,  I  fuppofe,  will 
fend  his  fon  to  his  friend  in  London^  and  vice  verfd. 
Y^Qi^  if  the  Roman  perceives  that  in  London^ 
where  a  quarter  of  wheat  colls  40 j.  the  article  he 
propofes  to  buy  is  commonly  fold  at  80^.  he  will 
readily  conceive,  without  having  gone  through  a 
courfe  of  algebra,  that  fome  other  article,  which 
is  befpoke  of  him  in  exchange,  going  for  54^.  in 
Rome^  where  wheat  is  at  27J.  per  quarter,  he  will 
exaftly  pay,  value  for  value,  according  to  the  ba- 
lance and  weight  of  the  commercial  fanduary,  the 
80  Q^ London  with  the  54  ofRcme, 

M  It 
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It  appears  to  me  that   matters  thus  fettled, 
might  remain  fo  for  ever,  without  inconvenience^ 
without  any  alteration  of  prices,  in  either  of  the 
two  nations,  had  not  Nature,  either  from  mere 
caprice,  or  to  make  men,  in  fpite  of  themfclves, 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  oblige  them  to 
look  on  one  another  as  brethren,  eilablilhed  cer- 
tain unknown  rules,  in  confequence  of  which, 
that  very  fame  wheat,  which  would  coft  only  26 
or  27 J.  at  Rome,  we  have  fuppofed,  and  40^".  in 
London,  this  fame  wheat  I  fay,  the  llafFof  life  all 
over  Europe,  every  where  accounted  the  ftandard 
of  labour,  and  every  where  cultivated  in  pro- 
portion to  its  common  neceffity,  is  at  times  ne- 
verthelefs   at   one   place   in   great  plenty,    and 
very  fcarce  at  another.     Now  it  feems   to  be  a 
matter  of  perfed:  indifference,   th.at  in  regard  to 
any  other  article  a  merchant  fliould  ranfom  his 
wealthy  fellow  citizen,  a  landed  proprietor,  by 
charging  him,  for  inftance,   30  crowns  for  an 
Englijh  trinket,  originally  purchafed  for  no  more 
than  10,  as  an  equitable  meafure  between  labour 
and  labour  :    it  is  the  younger  fon  who  robs  the 
elder  brother,  to  provide  againfb  the  right  of 
primogenitures  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  no  more 
than  the  transferring  of  a  few  crov/ns,  from  a  very 
valuable  hand,  that  of  the  confumer,  to  another 
equally  precious,  that   of  an  agent  of  the  pro- 
duction : 
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du6lion  :  but  it  is  of  the  ntmoft  confequence  for 
the  Sovereign,  that,  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  infa- 
tiable  men,  were  they  even  his  fiibjeds,  do  not 
prefume  to  a(k  4000  grains  of  filver  for  a  quarter 
of  wheat,  upon  pretence  that  in  England^  from 
whence  it  was  imported,  they  have  paid  for  it 
3440  grains,  (for  it  is  always  upon  fuch  victorious 
arguments  that  the  national  monopolift  endea- 
vours to  defend  his  extortions,  in  times  of  di- 
ftrefs)  ;  the  difference  is  fo  great  between  4000 
grains  of  filver,  and  only  2200  or  2300,  the  com- 
mon price  by  which  that  of  labour  is  regulated 
in  my  hypothecs,  that  all  the  treafure  fliut  up 
in  the  caftle  of  St,  Angela  could  not  prevent  half 
the  inhabitants  from  ftarving  for  want  of  food  in 
a  time  of  dearth.  Luckily,  however,  this  mif- 
fortune  may  be  obviated  by  one  of  the  grandeft 
operations  in  finance ,  that  can  poffibly  be 
conceived ;  for  the  objeft  is  no  lefs  than  to 
oblige  the  people  to  pay  in  good  earnefl  for  their 
wheat  in  a  moment  of  fcarcity,  at  the  rate  of  4000 
grains  of  filver  ^^r  quarter,  a  price  fo  far  above 
the  means  of  that  very  people,  to  whom  the  in- 
tention is  to  fliew  fome  favour.  This  financiering 
operation  is  founded  on  the  following  remark, 
obvious  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  and  perhaps 
not  unworthy  of  being  deeply  fearched  into  by 
a  judicious  obferver. 

M  2  Were 
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Were  the  wheat  in  England  to  coft  only  from 
Cl6  to  27  J.  -per  quarter,  the  landed  revenue,  now 
called  63  millions,  would.  In  fafV,  amount  to  no 
more   than   42  j   this   cannot  be   controverted : 
in  this    cafe    every   thing   would    be   paid   for 
in  proportion,  and  certainly  no  one  could  gain 
or  lofc  by  it :  therefore  if  we  invert  the  propo- 
fition  ,    /.    e,    if  the  quarter  of  wheat   rife   to 
40J-.  at  Rome,  inftead  of  T]s,  and  the  other  pro- 
du6lions  of  the  earth   and  of  induftry  rife   in 
price  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  well  as  the  la- 
bour by  which  they  are  procured,  the  revenue  of 
the  Ecclefiaftical  State,   v/hlch,  in   the  prefent 
fuppofition,  would  be  only  10  millions  fterling, 
would  fwell  fuddenly  up  to  15  millions,  without 
any  one  being  a  fufferer. — When  the  queftion  is, 
only  to  take  a  ncminal  fhare  in  the  moft  dreaded 
eifedls  of  the  Englijh  taxes,  in  order  to  procur^ 
fuch  an  addition  of  wealth,  and  get  rid,  at  the 
fame  time,    of  all   fear  of  fcarcity,    it  would 
be  very  wrong   to  rejedl  the  expedient. — Mo- 
ney ,    it   is   f\id,    is   wanted   to    carry   on   the 
whole  circulation  at  that  rate  -, — but,  in  England, 
where,     by    a  fingle   nod,    they  attra6l  money 
fj-om  every  part  of  the  globe,  do  they  not  make 
guineas   with  paper  ? — Why  fhould  they  not> 
at  Rome  J  make  as  many  paper- crowns  as  are  ne- 
celTary  to  facilitate  a  general  circulation  of  the 

produdj 
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pi'odufls  there?  Thefeproduds  are  fo  wifely  raided 
in  price  from  27  to  40J.  tliat  the  number  of  grains 
offilver  necelTary  to  purchafe  a  pound  of  wheat, 
made  into  a  loaf,  being  now  nearly  upon  an 
equality  in  Holland,  in  France,  and  at  Rojne^ 
the  national  trader,  v/hofe  bufinefs  it  will  be  to 
guard  againft  fcarcity,  and  the  foreign  merchants 
who  will  be  invited  to  concur  in  remedying  the  evil, 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  add  to  the  price  of 
wheat,  any  more  than  a  reafonable  compenfation 
for  his  advance,  trouble,  rifque,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  fervice  rendered :  a  compenfation  be- 
fides,  on  the  extent  of  which  it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  impofe  upon  the  Sovereign,  or  any  one 
elfe,  at  leaft  beyond  a  certain  degree  :  to  this  ad- 
vantage let  us  add  that  of  keeping  the  needy  from 
the  thouglits  of  deftroying  that  wealth  which  bas 
.been  gleaned  by  former  fervices. 

In  regard  to  the  confidence  neceffary  to  favour 
that  paper  money,  with  the  fame  degree  of  value 
as  th^t  of  England  has  obtained,  I  confefs  that  I 
do  not  hefitate  to  fuppofe,  that  the  paper-money 
of  a  Sovereign  is  never  deemed  contemptible, 
but  when  an  opinion  prevails  that  he  himfelf 
will  defpife  itj  and  I  dare  fay  (were  I  to  be 
charged  with  a  want  of  modefty)  that  the  public 
is  too  deeply  interefled  in  the  inferences  that  may 
M  3  be 
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be  drawn  from  my  arguments,  for  their  confiften- 
cy  or  abfurdity  not  to  be  very  foon  demonftrated : 
now,  fnppofmg  them  to  be  confident,  I  think 
it  would  be,  then,  beyond  all  poffibility,  even 
to  imagine  a  circumftance  wherein  the  intereft 
of  a  Prince  could  induce  him  to  difhonour 
himfelf.  This  great  truth,  generally  acknow- 
ledged, could  not  long  remain  ineffeftual.'— - 
But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  point. 

The  cafe  in  point  is,   to  obferve, 

Firft,  that,  in  the  fame  manner  as  foreign  coin 
is  refolved  into  the  quantity  and  ftandard  of  the 
metals  that  compofe  it,  in  order  to  know  how 
much  of  the  national  coin  may  be  given  in  ex- 
change, juflfo  all  kinds  of  foreigr^  comiTiodities  are 
refolved  into  the  quantity  of  labour  contained  in 
them,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fo,  that  the  quantity  of 
nationallabour,  correfponding  thereto,  may  be 
afcertained  : 

Secondly,  that  tlierefore,  labour  alone  being 
the  ftandard  of  value,  labour  is  confequently  the 
only  ftandard  that  can  regulate  the  exchanges 
between  one  nation  and  another  : 

Thirdly,  that  the  national  prices,  or,  tofpeak 
more  properly,    money   is,    in   fadt,    the  moft 

proper 
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proper  ftandard  of  labour  between  two  manu- 
f^dlurers  in  the  fame  town ;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  mifcondud  and  unreftrained  cupidity  of 
the  one,  can  prevent  liim  from  felling  his  goods 
^t  the  price  by  which  the  other  clears  a  profit 
that  fatisfies  him ;  but  in  each  country  the  com- 
mon price  of  labour  being  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined by  the  common  price  of  the  materials  ne- 
ceflary  to  fet  the  labourer  at  work,  the  common 
price  of  wheat  is,  in  faft,  the  meafure  of  the 
common  price  of  labour  in  all  nations : 

Fourthly,  that  it  is  impofTible  a  nation  fhould 
be  willing  to  barter  a  greater  quantity  of  its  own 
labour,  againd  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  labour  of 
.another;  and  yet  it  is  to  Juch  a  degree  of  abfur- 
dity,  that  we  mufi  reduce  the  fii'P'pofed  ■sAvd.XiX.^.^ 
of  the  dreaded  competition  : 

Fifthly,  diat  the  liberty  of  exporting  corn, 
even  under  its  prefent  rcftriflions,  makes,  as  it 
•were,  of  all  £^/rcip^,  at  this  day,  o/z/y  one  family ; 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  conftantly  as  much  of 
that  indifpenfable  commodity  as  is  neceffary  for 
all  the  family;  but  that  a  man  whofe  folly  would 
be  to  trace  out,  defcribe,  and  acknowledge, 
throughout  every  thing  that  concerns  fociety  in 
any  eflential  point,  the  ftamp  of  an  univerfal  be- 
nevolence, determined  to  unite  all  men  together 
by  their  wants  and  interefts  if  it  is  impoflible  to 
M  4  da 
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do  it  by  more  difinterefted  motives,  would  not 
prove  too  inconfiflenL  in  a  fit  of  that  folly  which 
might  induce  him  to  fufpett  fome  marks  of  that 
itamp,  even  in  the  bad  feafons,  in  the  ftorms 
which  fuccefTively  vifit  all  the  parts  of  the  world, 
make  them  all  fenfible  of  the  necefllty  offuch 
union,  and  foon  bring  nearly  upon  a  level, 
all  the  different  prices  of  that  indifpenfable  com- 
modity, the  cultivation  of  wiiich  requires,  al- 
moft  every  where,  the  fame  labour,  or  which, 
by  its  quantity,  always  anfwers,  upon  an  average, 
to  the  labour  bellowed  upon  it : 

Sixthly  and  in  fine,  that  hence  refults  the  im- 
poflibility  that  there  fnould  long  fubfift,  in  the 
prices  of  any  thing,  a  difference  capable  of 
making  any  competition  v^hatever,  formidable 
io  any  man  who  will  not  be  Jo  unjufi  as  to  wijlo  and 
ajk  heads  of  gold  for  heads  of  glafs,  cr^  in  other 
words-,  to  try  in  bartering^  to  obtain  the  lahoux 
of  I  ^o  in  exchange  for  that  of  \oo  only. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  neverthelefs,  that  there  fhould 
exift  at  this  day,  a  nation  pretending  to  be  for- 
midable in  her  competition,  and  who  fhould 
only  be,  in  fad,  remarkable  for  her  folly,  that 
is  to  fay,  a  nation  fo  very  blind,  as  to  endeavour 
to  keep  the  price  of  her  wheat  under  that  of  all 

other 
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pther  countries;  I  agree  that  the  labour  ofher  ar-r 
tifans  would  be  rated  in  confequence,  and  that  the 
produce  ofher  induftry  might  thus  be  purchafed. 
At  a  lower  rate  than  that  of  any  other  nation  :-*- 
but  what  advantage  could  fhe  derive  from  thence 

in  a  competition  abroad  ? Though  fhe  fhould 

denominate  at  home  the  fum  of  her  exports, 
on\Y  one  million  ior  inftance,  becaufe  fhe  would 
.call  100,  the  quantity  of  wheat,  which  elfewhere 
would  be  called  150,  how  could  fhe  require  lefs 
for  her  returns  than  the  other  countries,  who, 
by  the  price  of  their  wheat,  would  be  compelled 
to  call    1,500,000  that  which  Ihe  herfelf  would 
call   1,000,000? — ^Would  not   this  million  re* 
prefent,  as  really,  the  laipour  of  75,000  ofher 
workmen  (their  families  included),  as  if  it  were 
by  her  denominated  1,500,000/.  ? — Befides,  the 
place  where  £i\t  has  carried  her  goods  is  not  the 
end  of  her   voyage ;  and  it  is  fo  much   more 
neceflary  for  her  to  obtain  in  return   the  pro- 
duce of  75,000  labourers   (families  included), 
adequate  to  what  fhe  herfelf  has  given,    as  being 
obliged  to  carry  thofe  returns  home,  where  every 
thing    fells,    in    the  hypothefis^     50    fer    cent. 
below  the   price   they  would  fetch  any  where 
elfe,  fhe  would   lofe   in   lowering  the  rates   qf 
her  exports,  all  the  fruit  fhe  might    exped  to 
feap  from  her  voyage. — This  is  what  efcapes 

obfervation. 
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obfervatlon.  They  fee  nothing  but  money  \% 
commercial  operations,  inilead  of  obferving  that 
all  the  nations  in  Europe^  neither  do  nor  can 
require,  and  that  England  herfelf  does  not  preferve 
more  of  it  than  the  Jum  necefary  to  anfwer  thoje 
jive  articles  of  v/hich  I  have  fpoken  in  examin- 
ing her  balance:  I  fhall  in  the  fequel  bring 
fomc  proofs,  in  addition  to  thofe  I  have  al- 
ready given ;  but  I  think  I  have  faid  enough 
here,  to  juftify  me  in  itififting^  that  the  com- 
petition can  be  dreaded  by  the  unjuft  man  alone^ 
by  that  man  who  wiflies  to  fell  the  labour  of  lOO 
workmen  as  if  it  were  the  labour  of  150,  and  by 
that  man,  not  lefs  unreafonable,  who,  compelled 
to  fell  his  own  goods  i  o  ■per  cent,  dearer,  fhould 
refufe  to  pay  alfo  i  o  per  cent,  dearer  fof  the  fo- 
reign goods  which  he  would  afk  in  exchange. — 
If  that  principle — aprincipleoftheflrifteftjuftice, 
is  ftill  unknown  in  Europe  ;  as  an  American,  I 
glory  that  it  is  not  fo  in  America. 


Reflexions  on  a  Letter  from  Philadelphia,  infer  ted 
in  the  Englifh  News-papers. 

J\  Merchant  of  Philadelphia  offers  to  his  for- 
mer Jamaica  correlpondents,  (fee  Morning  Chro- 
nick  ^nd  London  Advertifer  of  June  24,  1785) 

to 
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to  ferve  them,  with  ail  fuch  articles  as  they  may 
require,  at  the  current  price  of  Philadelphia^ 
only  with  the  addition  of  freight  and  the  ufual 
commiflion.  In  order  to  render  his  propofal 
unequivocal,  he  mentions  Haves,  and  makes 
a  calculation,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  could 
not  land  them  in  Jamaica  for  lefs  than  12/.  19J, 
\\d.  currency  per  thoufand;  he  then  adds  : 

"  By  this  calculation  it  appears,  that  ftaves 
.'*  would  come  confiderably  higher  than  they 
"  ufed  to  be  in  Jamaica  before  the  war :  it  is 
*^  true  they  are  fo,  but  it  is  owing  to  their  being 
'^  rifen  at  Philadelphia  nearly  100  per  cent.  Of 
"  courfe,  Jamaica  prices  mull  be  in  proportion  ; 
"  for  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  expe<5l  goods  of 
**  Jamaica  at  the  old  prices,  when  thofe  oi  Ame- 
f  rica  have  advanced  fo  confiderably." 

I  fhall  venture  upon  fome  remarks  on  the 
foregoing  proportion. 

Firfl,  The  Philadelphian  has  fenfe  enough  to 
feel,  that  the  war  mufi:  advance  the  price  of  goods 
from  the  Colonies,  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  ge- 
neral increafe  in  prices  of  all  that  is  carried  there. 
In  Europe^  on  the  contrary,  people  are  not  only 
itrangers  to  the  idea  of  that  univerfal  chain,  but 

they 
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they  are  fo  convinced,  or  rather  fo  perfuadedj  that 
the  Colonies  were  created,  and  do  actually  exift,  for 
thejole  pleajure  and  intereji  of  their  refpe^ive  me- 
tropolifes,  that  no  imaginable  means  are  fpared  to 
leflen  the  price  of  their  produfts  in  the  mother 
country  who  receives  them,  in  order  that  this 
tender  mother  may  fell  them  at  a  cheaper  rate  in 
the  foreign  markets;  but,  ye  mother  countries ! 
yourcolonills  are  alfo  your  children,  foreigners  are 
only  your  brethren. — It  muft  be  ov^^ned,  hov/- 
ever,  that  the  coffee,  indigo,  and  cottons,  of 
yamaicay  Grenada,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Domingo,  &c. 
are  no  more  the  territorial  comr^dities  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  France,  than  the  corn  and  pther 
produ6lions  of  thofe  two  kingdoms ;  and  that 
the  arguments  adduced  in  regard  to  the  colonies, 
are,  as  Montaigne  fays,  of  a  piece  with  that  by 
•which   they  prove,    that,    the    cheaper   the 

CORN,  THE  MORE  BRILLIANT  IS  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL COMPETITION. — -Were  not  Nature  hyherun^ 
derhand  work  conflantly  fighting,  withjome  advan- 
tage, againfi  the  dreams  of  /peculators,  to  what 
pitch  of  mifery  would  not  agriculture  he  reduced  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  I 

Secondly,  War  has  been  producTtive,  in  the 
United  States  of  America^    of  the   fame  effefts 

■which 
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\vhlch  attend  it  every  where   elfe,  viz.  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  price  of  every  thing. 

Thirdly,  The  increafe  of  nearly  cent,  per  cent. 
afligned  to  the  ftaves,  does  not  determine  the 
general  advance  of  American  goods ;  the  ex- 
cefTive,  but  inftantaneous  price  of  one  article 
only,  denotes  an  extraordinary  demand  for  that 
obje6t,  andtheadual  impoffibility  of  anfwering 
that  demand ;  the  level,  fo  neceflary  in  all  pricesj 
naturally  returns  as  foon  as  the  medium  of  the  de- 
mand is  known,  and  has  determined  the  num- 
ber of  hands  neceflary  to  fupply  it :  now  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  but  that  the  goods  in  America 
muft  have  advanced  in  price,  much  more  than 
any  where  elfe,  becaufe  the  expences  of  the  Co- 
lonies have  been,  during  tlie  war,  relatively 
fpeaking,  much  more  confiderable  than  any 
where  elfe,  confidering  the  difcredit  infeparable 
from  the  precarioufnefs  of  their  fituation.  But 
the  difference  between  their  inland  common  prices, 
and  thofe  o^i  Europe y  was  fo  great  (this  will  pre- 
fently  be  feen),  that  they  m.ay  increafe  them 
enough  to  pay  off  the  intereft  of  their  national 
debt,  and  yet  keep  the  European  prices  at  a 
diftance. 

Fourthly,  The  United  States  are  now  a  fo- 
reign nation  in  regard  to  Jamaica^  whicli  be- 
longs 
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longs  to  England;  yet  this  confideration  doH 
not  render  them  fofar  unjuir,  as  to  ihake  off  the 
burden  of  their  taxes,  and  fix  it  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jamaica ;  they  only  make  them  nominal 
partners  in  that  burden,  (if  the  expreflion  may 
be  allowed),  without  any  inconvenience  arifing 
therefrom  to  either  of  the  parties. 

Fifthly,  They  have  the  true  notion  of  an  equi- 
table trade,  founded  on  the  continuation  of  for- 
mer relations  betweeti  goods  and  goods ;  a  prin- 
ciple from  which  I  only  draw  inferences  relative 
to  the  national  debt,  and  which  fuffices  to  deftroy 
all  the  hidsoiijnejs  of  that  phantom. 

Sixthly,  They  do  not  pretend,  with  the  Eu-' 
ropeansy  that  the  increafe  in  the  national  prices, 
can  in  any  thing  affe6t  their  exportation  j  but 
they  have  found,  that  being  obliged  to  fell 
dearer,  it  v/as  their  duty  to  offer  very  frankly 
to  pay  alfo  dearer  for  v/hatever  they  wanted  in 
return. 

Seventhly,  They  do  not  entertain  the  lead 
doubt  on  what  fdems  to  be  unknown  in  Europe^ 
namely,  that  the  real  benefit  of  a  voyage  can  be 
found  only  in  the  price  which  the  returns  will 

meet 
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meet  with,  when  arrived  in  the  coiintiy  where 
the  voyage  is  to  terminate. 

Eighthly,  In  the  union,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  thefe  different  points,  centers  the  little 
myftery,  by  means  of  which  Nature  has  hitherto 
filled  up  by  flov/  degrees,  and  by  which  the 
American  propofes,  without  thinking  lb  to  do, 
to  fill  up  with  more  difpatch,  ihoCQ  little  furrows 
of  taxes,  the  very  name  of  which  is  now  a  bug- 
bear, but  would  ceafe  to  be  fo,  if  the  manner  in 
tvhichthey  are  planned,  impofed,  and  above  all, 
colledted,  did  not  prolong  and  increafe  the  real 
and  momentary  evil,  which  will  ever  be  infepa- 
rable  from  them. 

Ninthly,  It  is  fingular  enough,  that  the  Eu- 
ropean cultivator  Ihould  be  taught  by  the  Ameri- 
can trader,  the  neceffity  and  thejujiice  of  an  increafe 
of  price  in  the  produ5fions  of  the  earth,  -pro-por- 
tionahls^  fays  the  honeft  Philadelphian,  to  that 
ivhich  is  to  be  met  zvith  in  the  price  of  the  produc- 
tions of  indujiry  : — //  would  he  unrecifonable,  fays 
he,  to  expe5l  the  goods  of  Jamaica  at  the  old  prices y 
when  thofe  0/ Philadelphia  have  advanced  fo  con- 
ftderably. — Nay,  fay  the  European  manufa<5lurers, 
fince  our  goods,  by  means  of  the  taxes,  have  in- 
creafed  \oper  cent,  it  follows  neceflarily  that  the 

price 
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price  of  wheat,  fugar,  indigo,  &c.  fhould  fall 
in  the  fame  proportion,  in  order  that  the  trad^ 
in  competition  may  be  fupported  abroad  j — had  not 
Nature  J  by  her  underhand  work,  conjlantly  fought 
"jDithJome  advantage  againft  the  dreams  ofj-pecula- 
tors,  and  againji  the  much  more  dreadful Jurrep- 
tions  of  cupidity ,  to  what  pitch  of  mifery  would  not 
agriculture  be  reduced  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ! 

The  following  eftimates  may  be  of  fome  fer- 
vice  i  their  utility  is  independent  of  the  abfolute 
precifion  of  the  fafts  on  which  they  are  founded  ; 
one  may,  as  occafion  requires,  extend  or  contrad 
the  compaiTes. 

Previous  to  the  laft  war  the  common  price  of 
wheat  was,  upon  an  average,  in  America  about 
10S.  fterling  per  quarter,  (vide  Mr.  A.  Youngs 
Political  Arithmetic^, 

If  in  England  a  population  of  9,000,000  of 
induftrious  inhabitants,  yields  a  landed  revenue 
of  60,000,000/.  ilerling,  the  wheat  being  there 
at  40J-.  per  quarter,  a  population  of  3,000,000 
of  induftrious  inhabitants  in  America,  where 
wheat  fells  at  2cj:  a  quarter,  ought  to  produce 
atleaft  a  landed  revenueof  10,000,000/.  fterling} 
I  fay  at  leafly  firft,  becaufe  the  land  is  new,  and 

produces 
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produces  as  much,  with  lefs  culture ;  and  fe- 
Condly,  becaufe  that  part  of  the  inhabitants  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  in  England^  conftitute  only 
one  third  of  the  whole  population,  and  that 
in  all  probability,  above  two  thirds  of  the 
Americans  are  employed  in  works  of  hufban- 
dry.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that  their 
landed  revenue  exceeds  20,000,000,  inftead  of 
the  10  which  I  have  fet  down;  but  this  fur- 
plus  of  io,ooo,occ,  only  ferves  to  make  good 
both  the  national  and  foreign  induftry,  which 
is  to  balance  it,  and  pay  off  the  taxes  :  fo 
that,  in  whatever  light  my  thefts  be  confidered, 
every  error  turns  to  their  advantage. 

In  limiting  their  landed  revenue  to  10,000,000, 
their  wheat  remaining  at  10s.  />^r  quarter;  let 
everyone  judge  what  load  of  taxes  they  could  bear, 
before  the  price  of  their  wheat  and  other  ter- 
ritorial productions,  fhould  come  up  to  that  of 
the  fame  commodities  of  Europe^  even  including 
the  expences  for  the  export  of  their  furplufage. 

Let  every  one  judge  alfo  of  the  neceffity  of 
their  bankruptcy,  the  idea  of  which  has  been  fo 
fondly  cherlfhed  by  iome  low-minded  people, 
and  the  narrative  of  which,  they  feared  perhaps 

N  them- 
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themfclvcs,    woiild  unavoidably   ftain   the  firfl 
pages  of  the  hiilory  of  their  political  exiftence. 

The  laft  war,  it  is  faid,  has  loaded  them  with 
an  intereft  of  1,000,000  per  annum.  Would  a 
tax  of  I  o  -per  cent,  on  every  article,  or  rather  on 
the  total  ,of  the  produce  of  national,  as  well  as 
foreign  induftry,  conjumed  within  the  country, 
be  produ6live  of  any  other  effe(5t,  but  that  of 
increafing  the  prices  nearly  as  much  ?  and  would 
the  cultivators  of  wheat  and  other  produ6tions 
of  the  earth,  have  occafion  for  any  other  expe- 
dient to  pay  the  tax,  without  being  at  any  expence^ 
without  any  one  being  aggrieved,  (provided  they 
jhoiild  raije  in  the  Jame  proportion  the  price  of  la- 
bour attending  cultivation )  but  that  of  advancing, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  price  of  their  wheat,  and 
other  produdlions  of  the  earth,  from  i  o  to  1 1  or 
1 2,  from  20  to  22  or  24  ? — This  is  the  cafe  in  my 
firft  hypothefiSf  with  this  difference,  that  the 
21,000,000  interefb,  mentioned  therein,  repre- 
fented  highways,  havens,  canals,  public  fchools, 
&c.  and  that  the  intereft  of  1,000,000,  in  the 
United  States,  will'  reprefcnt  the  eftablifhment 
of  their  independence.  Such  a  monument  is, 
in  my  opinion,  too  precious  to  admit  a  thought 
of  deftroying  it  by  a  reimburfement, — a  reim- 

burfement 
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burfement  palpably  ujelejs  Jo  Joon  as  the  -price  of 
every  thing  is  refiored  to  a  level  with  the  interefi 
hf  any  national  loan  whatever. 

They  have  committed  fome  errors ;  more 
will  follow  :  tney  know  not  what  to  fix  upon ; 
nor  will  they  know  for  fome  time,  perhaps  for 
a  long  time. — Is  there  a  State  in  Europe  that 
can  reproach  them  with  any  falfe  ftep,  of  which 
that  very  fame  State  did  not  fet  the  precedent 

at  fome  period  of  its  hiftory  ? But  with  their 

principle  concerning  exportation,  a  principle 
founded  on  juftice  and  evidence,  they  have  al- 
ready perceived  that  the  neceflitated  price  of  22 
or  24,  inftead  of  20,  muft  be  felt  in  their 
country  alone ;  and  if  their  commodities  export- 
ed for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  fuch  articles 
for  their  home  confumption,  as  they  ftand  in 
need  of,  continue  ftill  to  yield  them  the  fame 
quantity  of  thofe  articles  of  confumption,  as  were 
obtained  before  the  war,  will  they  not  perceive 
that  the  home  prices,  which  the  re-aftion  of  the 
taxes  fhall  have  fet  upon  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
du6lions,  eftablifh  in  the  country  an  exadt  balance 
of  thofe  new  prices  at  which  the  taxes  will  oblige 
them  to  fell  the  articles  to  be  imported  ? 

Compelled  by  neceflity  to  have  recourfe  to 
paper-money,  will  it  be  long  before  they   are 

N  2  made 
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mack  fenfible,  that  nothing  more  than  internal 
credit  is  wanted  to  make  this  paper  equal  to 
coin,  and  anfwer  all  itspurpofes  for  ever,  if  they 
Ihould  be  thus  wifely  inclined, — if  this  meafure 
fhould  be  found  the  only  means  of  curbing 
effedually  the  cupidity  of  thofe  with  whom  they 
Ihall  have  occafion  to  trade  ? 

Will  it  be  long  before  they  perceive,  thac 
this  credit  will  follow  clofe  upon  the  folidity  of 
public  engagements, — a  folidity  demonftrated 
by  the  evidence  of  the  inutility  of  a  bafe  and 
infamous  robbery  ? 

Will  it  be  long  before  they  feel  that  all  the 
adual  v/ealth  of  a  State,  its  real  wealth,  is  no- 
thing more  or  lefs  than  the  mafs  of  its  prefent 
induftryj  that  all  its  ^<5/^^/^  wealth  can  arife  only 
from  the  fum  of  all  its  ■pojjible  labour  j  that  the 
greateft  riches  are  only  the  greateft  fum  of  labour  ? 
that  if  this  labour  is  a  bitter  pill,  the  gold  and 
filver  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up,  are  only  (like 
honours,  titles,  dignities,  fame,  efteem,  &c.)  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  powders,  which  fweeten  the  tafte 
of  it  to  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value,  to 
thofe  who  know  not  how  neceifary  labour  is  to 
fupport  every  day,  without  being  weary,  and 
fometimes  without  regret,  the  wretched  burthen 

of 
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#f  our  lives ;  and  in  fine,  that  paper,  once  got  into 
credit y  can,  in  this  refpecl,  be  an  ample  fubft:- 
tute  for  gold  and  filver  .  .  .  but  how  many  cir- 
cumftances,  where  gold  and  filver  cannot  fupply 
the  want  of  credit  ? 

Will  it  be  long  before  they  become  fcnfible, 
that  they  arc  clogged  in  no  part  of  their  legifla- 
tion,  by  thofe  prepoflerous  maxims  which  can 
be  juftifiedonly  by  the  circumftances  that  gave 
them  birth,  by  thofe  tyrannical  regulations 
which  owed  their  fuccefs  wholely  to  the  igno- 
rance of  their  cotemporaries,  by  that  chaos  of 
contradictory  regulations,  all  of  which  became 
perhaps  necelTary  by  degrees,  after  the  firfl  was 
(extorted  by  cupidity  ?  * 

Under 

*  One  of  tlie  moft  refpeclable  Englijh  writers  has  been 
charged  with  having  entirely  given  up  the  American  caufe, 
which  he  had  hitherto  fo  ftrennouily  iupported  ;  in  my 
opinion  it  is  a  miftake.  It  was  not  to  the  Americans  that 
the  Dodor  was  attached,  it  was  to  certain  maxims,  plain 
but  fertile,  by  which  they  feemed  to  have  been  direded, 
and  which  the  faid  author,  eftablilhes  and  recommends  as 
the  only  guides  for  all  Princes  and  Nations,  to  lead  them 
to  that  point  of  profperity  the  limits  of  which  can  be 
prefcribed  by  Nature  alone  ;  the  Americans  moft  probably 
v%'ill  return  to  thofe  maxims,  and  I  prefume  to  think,  that 
they  will  inftantly  be  reftored  to  the  favour  of  that  worthy 
Divine ;  my  opinions  fo  nearly  approach  to  thofe  of  that 
N  3  honeft 
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Under  what  Point  of  View  Premiums  and  oth^K 
Encouragements  of  Exportation  may  be  confi- 
dered. 

1  HE  principles  of  the  Americans  concerning 
exportation,  lead  us  to  the  examination  of  the 
do6trine  of  premiums. 

If 

honefl:  man  on  every  point  that  truly  concerns  foclety, 
that  I  wifh  either  to  convert  him,  or  to  be  perverted  by 
him,  with  regard  to  the  reimburfement.  I  muft  confcfs, 
that  if  the  ideas  which  are  the  ground-work  of  my  prin- 
ciples, be  falfe,  the  error  is  mine  alone;  if  I  am  right, 
the  miftake  of  theDo£lor,  (like  the  imperfections  ,in  Shake- 
fpeare),  is  the  fault  of  his  age,  not.  of  himfelf.  I  fhall  fur- 
ther add,  that  the  reimburfement,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  laid  down ,  is  not  a  meafure  by  any  means  ma- 
rial  to  the  State  ;  it  is  only  a  trifling  injuftice  done  to  very 
little  purpofe,  and  not  even  lufpecled  by  thofe  who  fuftain 
it,  ^je  ne  fats  quoi  giving  to  one  a  little  credit  and  a  little 
uneafinefs  to  others,  \iz&'^\n^the  bulls  and  bears  \w{^\x\\.% 
and  the  writers  of  paragraphs  in  full  employ,  but  luckily 
produdive  of  a  light  and  tranfitcry  fenfation  only,  and 
even  that  in  a  fmall  part  of  the  machine  :  fo  little  is  re- 
imburfed  at  a  time  1  fo  foon  is  one  tired  of  reimburfing  I 
Prefently,  the  only  effential  objeft,  the  price  of  every 
thing  fhapes  itfelf  fo  well  by  the  circumftances  attending 
the  reimburfement,  that  I  fhould  not  hefitate  to  afcribe  the 
ordinary,  the  infallible  reparation  of  all  evil,  to  the  credit 
of  one  fole  principle  of  all  good,  were  it  not  my  invariable 

maxim 
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Tf  die  want  of  objeds,  capable  of  exer- 
cifing  advantageoufly  the  induftry  of  a  nu- 
pierous  and  adive  people,  iliould  compel  go- 
vernment, o}i  account  of  Joms  difficulties  uncon- 
querable by  art  and  nature^  to  apply  that  induftry 
to  fome  other  objecSl,  on  which  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  fupport  abroad  the  competition  of 
another  nation,  th«t  is,  to  offer  equally  with  the 
N  4  latter 

maxim  (as  it  is  the  Do£lor's  and  his  friend  M.  Turgot''sJ 
not  to  fcandalife  even  thofe  who  do  not  believe  in  God. 

There  is  a  prejudice  much  more  unaccountable  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  proud  England,  than  the  whim  of  a  national 
reimburfement ;  it  is  that  prejudice  which  all  the  hired 
writers,  pro  and  con,  endeavour  to  propagate  from  age  to 
age  in  all  counti-ies,  a  prejudice,  on  the  deilroying  of  which 
every  unhired  writer  can  never  be  too  intent,  that  prejudice 
ftating,  that  the  pro/perity  of  a  State  depends  on  onefingleindi' 
<vidual.  Where  is  that  Phoenix  to  be  found  ?  Thf're  are  al- 
ways two  pretenders  at  leaft,  who  cry  at  once,  I  am  the 
MAN,  and  a  thoufand  voices  exclaiming  together,  he  is 
THE  MAN.  The  pro/perity  of  a  State,  he  its  extent  %>jhat  it 
may ,  folely  depends  on  its  agriculture,  its  induftry,  its  kno-iv- 
ledge,  and  on  that  degree  of  liberty  nx-ith  ivhich  thofe  three  ob- 
jects can  exert  themfelves  in  e'very  njoay.   This  is  the  grand 

tjuth  which  ought  to  be  imprefTed  on  every  mind. Let 

^)ne  great  man  die  in  a  country  where  great  men  are  appre- 
ciated  ftamp  on  the  ground,  and  ten  fuch  men  will  ftart 

up :  many  more  will  ftart  up  when  every  body,  without 
refpeft  either  to  face,  or  mafk,  is  at  liberty  to  ftand  as  a  can- 
didate. 
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latter  an  even  quantity  of  labour  of  one  fort/for 
an  even  quantity  of  labour  of  a  different  one> 
there  is  no  doubt  but,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a  certain 
premium,  to  maintain  the  competition  with  the 
country  mofb  partially  favoured  by  art  and  na- 
ture, v/ould  prove,  of  all  inftitutions,  tlie  moft 
judicious  and  the  mofl  humane ;  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  indiredt  tax  in  favour  of  laborious  indi- 
gence ;  a  tax,  much  more  eligible  than  many 
others,  v/hich,  though  deftined  to  the  relief  of 
wretchednefs,  often  increafe  it,  by  checking  the 
efforts  of  induftry,  by  even  providing  a  refource 
for  idlenefs,  and  fometimes  an  alluring,  a  com- 
fortable profpeft  for  debauchery. 

It  was  reprefented  to  a  Prince  truly  worthy 
of  the  throne  he  fills,  that  a  manufa6lory,  in 
which  8  or  900  perfons  were  conftantly  em- 
ployed, flood  him  in  4  or  5,000  crowns  more 
than  it  produced-  How!  (replied  the  Sovereign) 
does  it  cofi  me  no  more  than  4  or  5,000  croiuns 
to  feed  a  thoujand  beggars^  and  keep  them  confiantly 
at  work  ?  It  is  a  cheap  bargain  indeed  !  The  mod 
fubtle  of  ail  minifiers  of  ftate  could  make  no  other 
reply  to  fuch  an  anfwer,  than  to  propofe  fome 
means,  equally  effeftual,  and  calculated  to 
attain,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  two  mod  im- 
portant ends  that  a  prince  can   have  in  view, 

deftroy- 
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deftroying  heggary^   and^    in  a  manner,   creating 
labour. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  feme  other  circumftanceSj, 
which  may  alfo  juftify  premiums  on  exporta- 
tion J  for  inftance,  the  wheat  intended  for  ex- 
portation, is  an  indifpenfable  article  amongll  the 
neceflaries  of  life  :  it  conftitutes  one  third,  fome- 
times  the  half  of  a  nation's  riches ;  it  is  ej[en~ 
tial  that  it  be  not  in  fjch  quantity  as  to  fall  in 
price,  becaufe  the  difparagement  of  its  value 
would  difcourage  the  cultivator  j  yet  it  is  ad- 
vantageous that  there  fhould  be,  upon  a  medium, 
a  little  more  than  is  wanted,  in  order  to  keep  it 
at  the  medium  price  it  ought  to  fetch,  that  one 
may  have  it  in  his  'power  to  purchaje  that  which 
another  wants  to  Jell.  The  firft  thing  therefore 
to  be  examined  is,  whether  the  medium  price, 
at  which  it  mull  be  kept,  in  order  to  equipoife 
the  quantity  of  national  induftry  v/hich  it  mull 
reprefcnt,  be  not  fo  confiderable, 

Firfl,  By  reafon  of  fome  prohibitory  a<51:,  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  other  produ6lions  of 
the  earth,  which,  by  this  means,  become  cheaper 
than  they  were  before  this  ad:  took  place,  oblige 
the  c\iltivator  to  advance  his  price  in  the  others, 
that  the  whole  may  be  railed  to  the  level  of  in- 
duftry : 

Secondly 
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Secondly,  By  reafon  of  fome  other  premiums 
on  exportation,  granted  to  various  branches  of 
the  national  induftiy,  which,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, are  grown  not  only  much  dearer  within 
the  nation,  but  have  alfo  enhanced  the  price  of 
all  other  correfponding  commodities,  by  with- 
drawing from  them,  hands  which  would  have  in- 
creafed  their  quantity  : 

Thirdly,  In  confequence  of  fome  prohibitions 
or  reftriftions  equivalent  thereto,  which  afford 
to  tiie  national  manufadlurer  the  means  of  felling 
his  goods  lo  -per  cent,  dearer  than  he  could 
do,  if  fuch  reafonable  duties  were  laid  upon  fo- 
reign indultry,  as  would  leave  national  indultry 
in  poffeflion  of  the  advantages,  which  ihe  has  a 
right  to,  and  deprive  her  only  of  the  iniquitous 
privilege  of  ranfoming  thofe  by  whom  fhe  is  fo- 
ftered  : 

Fourthly,  By  the  effeft  of  thole  bodies  corpo- 
rate, (corporations)  which,  if  juflly  appreciated, 
are  but  fo  many  private  confpiracies  againft 
the  public,  whom  they  ftrip  of  the  benefit  of 
■national  competition,  after  having  wrefted  from 
them  the  advantages  o^ foreign  competition,which 
would  foon  have  been  followed  by  the  former, 
infinitely  more  important  than  ^e  other. 

Tf 
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If  the  refult  of  the  propofed  enquiry  lliould 
plow,  that  one  of  thefe  four  caufes,  or  rather  all 
of  them  together,  have  entirely  perverted  the  na- 
tural price  of  every  article  in  the  nation,  it  feems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  worth  the  attention  of  the 
legiflature  to  examine  alfo,  whether  the  repeal 
of  all  premiums,  prohibitions,  reiLri6lions,  and 
other  devices  of  the  various  pafTions  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  either  to  clafh  againft  each  other, 
or  to  balance  their  rerpe<5tive  injuftice,  would  not 
prove  adequate  to  the  only  aim  which  we  may 
reafonably  wifh  to  attain,  I  mean  that  of  keep- 
ings at  the  leaji  expence,  a  juji  equilibrium  betwee^ 
national  agriculture  and  induftry^  by  fecuring  to 
hothy  at  the  leafi  expence^  all  the  advantages  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expe5f  from  the  agriculture 
and  induflry  of  other  nations. 

But  if  indeed  we  were  fettered  by  the  errors 
of  paft  centuries,  it  would  then  be  necelTary 
to  grant,  in  the  fulleji  extent,  the  wifhed-for 
premium  on  the  moft  important  article ;  do 
nothing  more  for  the  prefent,  but  refufe  new 
ones  to  all  the  reft ;  watch  attentively  the  fa- 
vourable minute  for  the  reftoration  of  natural 
order,  and  forward  it,  perhaps,  by  convincing 
every  one,  that  the  moft  neceflary  of  all  pre- 
miums would  have  proved  ufelefs,  had  it  not 

been 
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been  preceded  by  prohibitions,  reftriftions,  cor- 
porations, &c.  the  end  of  which  is  as  manifejily 
unjufi,  as  their  effe5is  are  injurious  to  all  hut  thofe 
vfho  Jue  for  them  \  and  that,  in  fine,  a  premium 
granted  under  a  circumftance  the  moft  likely  to 
juftify  fuch  a  meafure,  is  not,  as  feveral  people 
have  hitherto  imagined,  a  neceflary  means  of 
maintaining  ellewhere  a  foreign  competition,  but 
a  very  inadequate  compenfation  for  that  foreign 
competition  of  which  we  are '  deprived  in  fo 
many  refpeds. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Taxation 
upon  National  Prices. 

IF  I  miftake  not,  I  have  proved  that  it  is  in- 
different to  agriculture  and  induftry,  whether 
the  prices  rife  or  fall,  provided  it  be  always 
in  a  due  and  reciprocal  proportion.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  indifferent,  wiiether  the  increafe 
proceeds  from  taxes,  from  monopoly,  or  from 
acccHion  of  wealth,  and  whether  the  dccreafe  be 
brought  about  by  the  extirpation  of  monopoly, 
or  by  the  triumph  of  fmuggling  ;  fo  long  as  the 
prices  balance  each  other,  no  one  can  be  injured 
however  loud  people  may  be  in  their  clamours  ; 
it  is  imDoffible  to  ihut  one's  eves  asainft  the 
evidence  of  fuch  a  point.     Why  then  fhould  we 

deny 
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deny  the  confequence  which  naturally  follows, 
of  the  harmleflhefs  of  taxes  in  themfelves,  the 
impoffibility  of  their  producing  in  any  one's 
fituation,  any  thing  beyond  a  momentary  fenfa- 
tion,  when  they  are  laid  with  dijc eminent  j  and 
the  futility  of  either  fears  or  hopes  entertained 
of  their  ending  at  laft  in  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy ? 

Yet,  "  to  enjoy,  is  to  obey,"  fays  Pope: — To 
make  the  bell  ufe  we  can  of  the  creation,  is  the 
thankfgiving  the  moft  worthy  of  the  Creator. — 
There   is  not  a  man  therefore  who  ought  not 
to  repine  at  feeing  the  general    rate  of  prices 
increafe  in  vain,   fince   this  very  rife  compels 
us  to   lavifh,   in  coin,   a  confiderable   quantity 
of  thofe  two  precious  metals,  gold  and  fiiver, 
which  would  prove  more  agreeable,   if  turned 
into  plate,    or  even   into  fmall  pocket-ftatues, 
defigned  for  the  private  worfhip  of  thofe  who 
would  blufh  only  in  public,   for  this  kind  of 
idolatry.     I   Ihould  like  therefore  to  examine, 
in  regard  to  prices,  what  is  natural^  what  ne- 
cejfary,   and  what  forced ;  in  order  to  find  out 
what  might  be  faved,  if  people  would  attend 
only  to  the  neceffary  average. 

In  the  firil  period  of  Societies,  when  they  knew 
of  no  other  want  in  the  State  but  perfonal  fer- 

vice. 
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vice  when  it  was  neceffary  and   poflible,    the 
common  price  of  the  articles  then  in  circulation, 
was  determined  by  the  quantity  of  coin  ihea 
exifting  in  the  nation:  this  is  what  may  be  juftly 
termed  the  natural  price.     At  this  prefent  time, 
when  money  is  fubftituted  to  perfonal  fervice, 
and  fupplies  fo  advantageoufly  its  place ;  when 
each  reprefentation  of  an  extra  fervice  leaves  on 
every  article,  the  ftamp  of  a  feal,  which,  without 
adding  to  the  real  or  relative  value  of  any  thingy 
increafes   neverthelefs    the    nominal    value    of 
every  thing  \ — at  this  prefent  time,  when  every 
nation  has  all   the  induftry  neceffary   to  pro- 
cure the  coin  wanted  for  this  over-charge,  it 
is  the  pricey  which  this  very  over-charge  Jets  upon 
the  different  cbje£fSy  that  regulates  and  attracts 
the  quantity  of  ftlver  to  correjpond  therewith;  and 
this  price,  which  may  be  called  neceffary ^  is  often- 
evidently  forced:  I  fay,  evidently,   becaufe,  in 
the  ftate  of  general  correfpondence,  or,  if  you 
will,  of  that  happy  dependence  wherein  all  the 
States  o( Europe  fcand  reciprocally  towards  each 
other  at  this  hour,   when  we  fee  in  one  coun- 
try the  fame  objeds,  of  the  fame  quality,  wrought 
with  equal  fivill,   1 5  per  cent,  dearer  than  any 
where  elfe,  who  can  doubt  but  a  part  of  that 
difference,  of  that  extraordinary  price,  proceeds 
from   taxes,    and   the   other  from    monopoly  ? 

But 
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But  what  part  belongs  to  this,  what  part  to 
the  other  ?  This  is  not  ib  eafily  found  out ; 
ift,  becaufe  the  part  which  is  the  work  of  nno- 
nopoly,  folely  depends  on  the  moderation  of  the 
monopolift,  who  never  fails  pleading  the  taxes  for 
excufe ;  and,  idly,  becaufe  that  part,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  taxes,  depends  not  only  on  the 
tax  itfelf,  but  alfo  on  the  manner  of  laying  it,  and 
on  the  effeft  which  it  is  likely  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  are  to  fupport  it. 
Such  a  tax  as  will  make  a  flow,  and  only  a  trifling 
fenfation  in  the  prices  of  the  French  markets, 
will  occafion  all  at  once  a  confiderable  one  in 
thofe  of  England :  I  fliall  hereafter  ftate  my  rea- 
fons  for  this  conjefture. 

I  am  as  little  qualified  to  invefi:igate  all  thefe 
different  quefliions,  as  thofe  which  I  have  ven- 
tured hitherto  to  touch  upon  j  I  fliall  perfevere, 
neverthelefs,  with  that  freedom  which  I  derive 
from  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  with  that 
diffidence  which  mufl:  follow  the  confcioufnefs  of 
a  capacity  fo  unequal  to  the  tafl^. — I  fliall  firfl; 
of  all  adapt  to  England,  and  then  to  France j,  the 
reflexions  fuggeflied  to  me  by  fome  hundreds  of 
fuppofitions,  which  had  engrofl"ed  my  time  be- 
fore I  had  perufed  Young's  Political  Arithmeticy 
and  the  work  of  Mr.  Necker^  which  has  but  lately 

fallen  into  my  hands. 

I  fliall 
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I  fhall  begin  with  a  general  obfervation  orf 
taxes. 


On  theObje^i  of  all  Minijlers  of  Finance  in  laying 
'Taxes. 

In  this  indulgent  age,  wherein  nothing  more  is 
required  on  any  one  fubjeft,  than  a  little  de- 
cency, it  would  be  a  ridiculous  and  fruitkfs  hy- 
pocrify  to  propofe  a  tax,  as  the  means  of  encou- 
raging virtue,  or  of  difcountenancing  vice  ;  it 
is  not,  at  lead  in  a  country  where  a  man  con- 
vifted  of  fmuggling  wool,  is  by  lav/  fentenced 
to  have  his  hand  cut  oiF,  nor  in  another  where  a 
fmuggler  of  fait  is  condemned  for  years  to  ferve 
on  board  rhe  gallies,  that  one  fhould  preach  up 
the  heart-felt  concern  he  mull  experience  at 
framing  a  law  which  would  make  it  felony  to 
drink  fpirituous  liquors  if  he  had  really  a  mind 
to  prevent  intoxication  ;  it  is  hoped  on  the  con- 
trary, nay,  firmly  believed,  that  the  fweetnefs  of 
the  poifon  will  make  palatable  the  very  bitternels 
of  the  tax,  and  its  abfurd  difproportion  to  the  real 
value  of  the  taxed  article  :  befides,  it  is  too  evi- 
dent, that  it  is  not  the  difference  of  a  few  pence 
more  that  will  prevent  a  man  from  drinking  to 
excefs  when  he  is  fo  inclined,  nor  a  few  pence 
lefs  that  will  occafion  another  to  inebriate  him- 

■  himfelf. 
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himfelf,  when  his  only  motive  for  drinking  is  a 
moderate  pleafure,  or  the  neceffity  of  allaying  his 
thirft.  The  objedt  of  every  Minifter,  in  laying  a 
tax,  is  always  to  procure  the  fum  at  which  he 
has  rated  its  produce  j  if  the  tax  fhould  anfwer 
any  other  purpofe,  this  additional  one  is  confi- 
dered  merely  with  regard  to  the  profped  it 
affords  of  making  good  another  tax  lefs  pro- 
ductive than  was  at  firft  expelled.  In  fa6t, 
a  minifter  of  finance  is  not  a  pr^efe^lus  jnorum—" 
a  moral  cenfor :  the  State  is  in  want  of  a  cer- 
tain fumj  that's  enough,  it  muji  he  found. — 
Let  us  then  examine,  what  kind  of  taxation  will 
be  the  leaft  burdenfome  in  its  operation,  give  its 
firft  fhock  with  the  leaft  violence,  and  be  attended 
with  inconveniences  of  the  ihorteft  duration. 

Effe^s  of  a  general  Poll-'Tax. 

Eleventh  Hypo  thefts. 

IN  theyear  1779,  the  taxes  \n England dLmounitdiy 
I  Ihall  fay,  to  10  millions;  I  ftiall  fuppofe 
too,  that  this  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  general 
produce  of  the  land  and  induftry  :  therefore  the 
10th  part  of  the  nominal  value  o^  xhdiX.  general  pro- 
duce belonged  to  the  tax,  or  was  necejfitated  by  the 
tax ;  the  40  fhillings,  which,  to  facilitate  my  ope- 
rations, I  Ihall  alfo  fuppofe  to  be  the  average 
O  price 
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price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  muft  then  haV^ 
been  confidered  as  the  necejfary  price,  or  the  price 
necejfitated  by  the  tax,  and  '^^s.  as   the  natural 
price,  or  the  price  acquired  by  the  folc,  natural  in- 
creafe  of  the  national  wealth.     But  in  order  that 
thofe  36^-.  might  be  called  the  natural  price,  the 
taxes  fhould  have  been  divided  in  fuch  a  manner 
as    to   load   each  particular  article    with  a   c,th 
part  of  its  value ;  that   is  to  fay,  that  each  in- 
dividual, polTeired  of  a  property  denominated  9,- 
fhould  fee  it  charged  only  with' one  ninth  more, 
in  confequence  of  a  general  poll-tax,   v/hich  we 
fliall  fuppofe  to  have  been  airefled  with  the  utmoft 
impartiality.     In  effe6l,  it  appears,   that  in  this 
cafe  the  proprietor  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  who,  in 
confequence  of  the  tax,  would  have  raifed  the 
wheat  from  36  to  40J.  could  not  be  faid  to  have 
injured  the  hatter,  who  would  fell  him  for  40 
guineas  the  40  hats  which,  previoufly  to  the  poll- 
tax,  he  ufed  to  let  him  have  for  2,^  guineas.     It 
alfo  appears,  that  the  hatter  could  not  be  injured 
by  giving  10  to   the  workman,    inftead  of  the 
9  which  he  had  hitherto  paid  ;   and  that,  in  fine, 
if  20  millions  had  proved  fufficient  for  circulation 
formerly,  three  millions  more,  once  founds  were  fully 
adequate  to  the  annual  and  perpetual  payment  of 
thofe  10  millions  of  taxes ^  v/ithout  any  one  being 
a  fuiferer,  but  at  the  inftant  of  the  firft  payment.  • 

This 
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This  fyflem  is  deficient  only  in  point  of  prafti- 
cability;  it  is  not  eftablifhed  in  England:  ■^G 
fhillings  therefore  are  not  the  natural  price  of 
wheat ;  the  wheat  certainly  owes  above  4  lliil- 
lings  to  the  taxes,  if  its  current  price  amounts 
to  40 J- .  . 

Let  it  be  obferved,  neverthelefs,  that  if  th<j 
fyflem  of  a  poll-tax  could  be  reduced  to  praftice, 
if  it  were  not  of  all  fyftems  the  molt  abfurd, 
though  the  eafieft  for  government,  if  it  were  not  of 
all  fyftems  that  in  which  it  is  moft  evidently 
impoflible  to  avoid  thoufands  of  injuries  to  the 
fubje(5t,  one  might  eftablifli  now  in  England  a 
new  tax  of  10  millions  annually,  and  pay  it  for 
ever,  without  altering  in  the  leaft  the  condition 
of  anybody,  -provided  one  could  find  previoujly ,  and 
once  for  all,  2,600,000/.  and  that  wheat  Jhould 
advance  in  price  from  40s.  to  43s.  4d.  and  every 
THING  ELSE  IN  PROPORTION.  This  appears  to 
me  fo  glaringly  evident,  that  it  extorts  from 
me  the  affirmative  tone.  Now  as  foon  as  this 
Ihould  be  effefted,  the  burden   of  the  tax 

WOULD    CLEARLY    BE    NULL. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  the  price  of  wheat  is 

not  thus   arbitrarily  advanced  : — certainly  not  i 

for  were  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  might  alfo  be 

O   2  lowertu 
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lowered  at  pleafure,  and  would  every  other  day^ 
alternately  rife  from  i  to  Soj.  and  fall  from  80 
to  I,  fince  fpr  this  operation  (become  indifpen- 
fable)  it  would  fuffice  that  there  fhould  be  in  all 
the  provinces  of  England  as  many  bodies-corpo- 
rate (corporations )  in  agriculturey  as  there  are  in 
indujiry.  I  am  even  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
would  then  be  minutely  examined.  Whether  it  he 
in  faSf  advantageous  to  agriculture,  that  the  mer- 
chants export  more  goods  than  they  import  ?  (a  due 
attention  being  paid  to  the  five  articles  fo  often 
mentioned,  which  render  neceflary  the  importa- 
tion of  bullion)  ;  a  queftion  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, to  which  I  do  not  fee  that  any  body 
has  hitherto  attended,  and  which  might  be  fo 
eafily  determined,  if  my  principles  arejuft. 

EffeEls  of  a  Land-'J'ax. 

-/T.  h  L  taxes,  it  is  Jaid,  fall  on  the  land  at  laft. 
Land  is  the  true,  the  onlyjpring  of  wealth  y  wealth 
fhould  he  taxed  at  its  very  fource. 

It  is  certain,  that  merely  by  knowing  how 
the  matter  ftands,  we  know  how  to  proceed  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  that,  in  the  long-run,  every  thing 
arranges  itfelf  in  the  leaft  exceptionable  manner 
that  the  fyftem  of  taxation  will  permit.  The 
following  is  probably  the  courfe  wh"ch  things 
would  take,  in  the   fyftem  of  a  land-tax,  if  it 

were 
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were  neceflary  now  to  lay  on  the  land  a  new 
taxof  10  millions  annually,  fiippofing  always  the 
landed  revenue  at  60  millions,  and  the  quarter 
•pf  wheat  at  40  fhillings. 

'Twelfth  Hypothefis, 

{ I  muf  premifey  that  in  all  I  have  now  to  fay  j  not 
only  on  the  prefent  hypothefis^  hut  on  all  thofe  that 
follow  J  I  build  on  this  principle  \  that,  from  the 
moment  every  individual  pays  the  tax,  nobody 
pays  it ;  that  neverthelefs  its  produce  reverts  to 
the  creditors  of  the  State,  and  that  therefore 
every  body  is  interefted  in  carrying  matters 
to  that  ifliie  as  foon  as  poffible. — If  there  never 
fxifled  in  the  average  of  prices  any  revolution 
fo  fudden,  fo  greats  and  conjlant  in  its  effe5l^  as 
the  one  which  I  am  about  to  fuppofe ;  it  is  he- 
x:aufe  it  never  wus  neceffary  to  lay  all  at  once  \o 
millions  of  taxes.  The  effect  produced  by  ont  million 
on  a  revenue  like  that  which  England  enjoys^  is 
fo  triflings  fo  gradual^  that  it  never  can  be  felt. — : 
But  to  my  hypothefis), 

'She  march  of  jnduftry  is  always  fimii  fhecan 

never  be  bewildered  by  her  guide.     A  tax  of  2 

:(hillings  upon  a  hat  will  foon  occafion  either  an 

alteration  in  the  quality,  or  a  proportionate  increafe 

O  3  in 
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in  its  price*.  Nothing  more  jujl.  But  agriculr 
ture  has  only  one  relburce  ;  Ihe  cannot  alter  the 
quality  of  her  produflions,  and  fhe  is  always 
timid  when  fhe  wants  to  increafe  their  prices. 
Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  the  firft  attempt 
of  the  cultivator  will  be  to  enhance  boldly  the 
price  of  his  goods,  in  a  proportion  which  may 
return  him  the  amount  of  the  tax  fuppofed  to  be 
of  lo  millions :  his  wheat,  of  courfe,  will  rife 
from  40  to  46J.  and  fo  with  regard  to  other  pro- 
ductions i  then  his  revenue,  inftead  of  60,  will  be 
70  millions  i  but,  being  obliged  to  lay  down  10 
for  the  tax,  he  will  have  only  60  millions  left. 

Let  us  now  obferve,  that  when  the  operations 
of  agriculture  are  talked  of  in  confequence  of 
taxes,  the  land  proprietor  is  alluded  to  j  and 
from  him  they  fuppofe  that  the  ten  millions 
are  taken,  juft  as  the  fleece  is  fhorn  from 
the  {heep ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  pro- 
prietor, though  not  very  clear  in  his  idea  of  what 
is  beft  for  him  to  do,  feels  mechanically  that  he 
has  a  right  to  defend  his  fleece,  that  is,  to  increafe 
the  price  of  the  produftions  of  his  land,  becaufe 
without  them,  neither  the  manufadlurei^noR  the 

Miniiler 

*  Let  the  queftlon  on  this  very  point  be  afked  of  any 
one,  who  can  remember,  and  compare.  I  except  no  article 
\vhatfoever  of  induftry,  which  is  brought  to  perfeftion. 
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Miniller  of  Finance  can  fubfift,  and  to  raife  ihit 
price  to  fuch  a  Jevel  as  will  fubjed  him  to  pay  only 
juft  as  much  as  the  miniller  and  themanufadurer: 
and  this  again  appears  to  me  extremely  juJL 

Now  this  very  proprietor  receives   of  his  60 
millions  revenue,  or  rather  of  the  revenue  of  his 
land,  no  more  than  about  20  millions ;  (this  is 
nearly  the  refult  of  Mr.  Toung\  flatement :    it 
will  be  feen,   in  the  fequel,  that  more  or  lefs 
would  only  alter  the  proportion  of  the  fhares, 
without  having  the  leaft  influence  either  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle,  or  on  its  confequences) : 
the  40  millions  overplus  is  fwallowed  up,  viz, 
for  the  daily  pay  of  the  labourer,  20  millions,  and 
?o  millions  for  the  other  charges  with  which  the 
eflates  are  encumbered,  tythes,  profits  of  farmers, 
&:c.  &c.     It  follows,  of  courfe. 

Either 
That  the  proprietor's  fliare  mufl  be  advanced 
to  30  millions,  if  he  alone  be  taxed  ;  and  this 
will  leave  each  of  the  other  parts  interefted  in  the 
landed  revenue,  in  poflefilon  of  its  20  millions, 
^s  well  after  as  before  the  tax  j 

Or, 

That  each  of  the  three  parts  taxed  fingly,  at 

3->333)323i'  6s.  ^d.  and  enabled  to  pay  the  impo^ 

by  an  advance  of  price,  both  in  the  produ6lions 

O  4  mil 
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and  in  the  wages  of  labour,  be  reduced  to  its 
primitive  20  millions^,  after  the  payment  of  the 


tax. 


One  is  evidently  equal  to  the  other ;  but  what 
is  not  fo,  is,  that  indujlry^  who  paid  her  wgrkmen 
with  20  millions  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
at  40J,  cannot  pay  them  fince  the  wheat  is  in^ 
creafed  to  46J.  %d.  but  by  adding  to  the  former 
wages,  3^3233332^'  ^^'  ^^-  ^^  advance  which, 
when  divided  on  the  total  of  her  produ6ls, 
heretofore  rated  at  60  millions,  raifes  each  third 
part  of  20  to  21,1 1 1,1 1 1,  and  fome  trifling  frac- 
tions.—  Now,  there  remains  in  the  hands  of 
each  of  the  parties  concerned  in  agriculture, 
only  20  millions  over  and  above  the  payment 
of  the  tax. — Thofe  who  are  in  the  perfuafion 
that  the  difcharge  of  the  impoft  muft  lefTen,  by 
its  whole  amount  at  lead,  the  revenue  of  thofe 
who  pay  it,  thinks  no  doubt,  that  agriculture  is 
very  well  off",  to  have,  by  raifing  the  price  of  its 
comrnodities  two  thirds,  lightened  the  weight 
of  fo  terrible  a  burden ;  yet  if  it  were  poffible 
by  a  vigorous  exertion,  by  an  additional  increafe 
in  the  price  of  provifions,  to  make  it  null  to 
every  body,  I  do  not  fee  that  it  would  be  reafon- 
able  to  oppofe  fuch  exertion  5  for,  after  all. 

Either 
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Either 

The  firft  increafe,  brought  on  by  agriculti^e^ 
was  unjuft  j  tlie  proprietor  was  doomed  to  fuftaiu 
alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  tax,  if  we  allow 
thi  taxator,  the  man  who  laid  the  tax,  to  have 
had  a  fingle  thought  on  the  fubjedt : 

Or, 

The  further  advance  in  the  prices  of  agricul- 
ture is  of  the  moft  indifpenfable  necelTity,  if  the 
faxator  has  only  thought  of  getting  the  amount  of 
the  tax  with  the  leaft  trouble  to  himfelf,  leaving 
to  Nature  the  care  of  diftributing  to  every  one 
complete  juftice, — to  Nature,  who  never  fails  to 
do  it,  and  who,   in  fo  complicated  an  operation, 
employs  only  the  firaple  fpring  of  that  private  cu- 
pidity, with  which  (he  has   armed  and  ihielded 
every  individual  j  juft  as,  in  order  to  fettle  the 
moft  exacfl  fymmetry  in  that  admirable  edifice 
commonly  called  a  hive,   fhe  employs  no  other 
agent  than  the  reciprocal  ^r«?/?z^r^  of  that  multi- 
tude of  archite6ts  who  work  at  it,  each  of  whom 
thinks  of  nothing  but  to  fecure  a  little  cell  for 
himfelf. 

thirteenth  Hypothefis. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  that  agriculture,  judi- 
cioufly  determined  by  wifdom  not  to  fufFer  the 

kaft 
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leail  encroachments  on  any  part  of  her  cell,  or 
mechanically  led  by  cupidity  to  juflice,  boldly 
raifes  the  price  of  her  wheat  from  40  to  50^.  and 
the  reft  of  her  produfts  in  a  due  proportion ; 
her  general  revenues  will  then  be  increafed  from 
60  to  75  millions;  each'of  the  three  parts  in- 
terefted  therein  will  therefore  ftand  at  25  mil- 
lions, but  will  be  reduced  to  21,666,666/.  13.^. 
4^,.  when  the  tax  is  paid  ofFi - 

Induflry,  compelled  alfo  by  the  advanced 
prices  of  the  produflions  of  the  earth,  to  pay 
her  workmen  25  inftead  of  the  20  millions  which 
they  required  in  the  firft  inftance,  will  divide  the 
additional  5  millions  amongft  the  60  millions 
of  her  former  returns;  each  third  Ihare  therefore, 
rated  hitherto  at  20  millions,  will,  by  means  of 
the  addition,  rife  to  21,666,666/.  ijj.  ^d. — 
which  is  the  exatt  balance  of  the  likejum  left  in  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  three  branches  of  agriculture ^ 
after  having  dif charged  the  tax. 

In  a  fyftem  of  taxation  which  fliould  be  impofed 
only  on  the  land,  an  impoft  of  10  millions  an- 
nually, on  a  revenue  of  60  millions,  whether  it  fall 
on  the  proprietor,  or  be  divided  between  him,  the 
farmer,  the  cultivator,  and  other  parties  concerned, 
requires  of  courfe  an  addition  of  25  pr  cent,  to 

the 
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the  price  of  the  produdlions  of  the  earth,  that 
agriculture  may  not  be  facrificcd  to  induftry  ;  but 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  immediately  after  the  re- 
adion  of  the  one  upon  the  other  fhall  be  com- 
pleted, the  burden  of  the  tax  will  evidently  be 
vulli  fince  the  price  of  labour  will  have  increajed 
equally  in  hoth^  in  ■proportion  to  that  of  their  re- 
Jpetlive  produ^s. 


Reflexions  on  the  foregoing  Syflept, 

1  H I  S  fyilem  was  devifed  to  countenance 
and  encourage  agriculture ;  it  is  in  her  hands, 
^hey  fay,  it  is  at  that  fountain-head  of  riches, 
that  riches  muft  be  fought  for  •»  it  is  the  land  that 
finally  pays  for  all  -,  the  impoft  then  muft  be  laid 
on  the  net  produce  of  the  land. — I  ftiall  venture 
fome  reflexions  on  a  fubjedl  which  appears  to  me 
the  more  important,  as  one  of  the  wifeft,  and 
the  moft  profound  fpeeches  ever  delivered  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  feems  to  hint  at  the  expediency 
of  an  aggravation  of  the  burden  already  laid  on 
agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  life ;  it  is  not  the 
fpring  of  thofe  riches  which  we  call  money : 
money  muft  be  had  for  taxes  ;    money  flows 

from 
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from  the  hands  of  induftry  alone  :  it  is  then  from 
this  fpring  that  money  mufl  be  drawn. 

Betides,  how  is  it  known  that  the  money, 
wrefted  from  agriculture,  is  not  neceffary  to  her 
fupport  ?  Or  how  does  it  efcape  obfervation, 
that  all  the  money  which  is  not  laid  out  by  the 
cultivator  upon  agriculture,  will  neceflarily  re- 
vert to  induftry,  either  by  the  immediate  con- 
fumption  of  the  cultivator,  or  by  that  which  he 
fhall  have  occafioned  on  the  part  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  he  fliall  have  lent  the  value  of  what  he; 
has  not  confumed  himfelf  ? 

How  comes  it  to  be  known,  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  landed  eftate  that  yields  him,  we  ihall 
fuppofe,  8go/.  per  annum,  and  who  is  charged 
200/.  for  taxes,  is  not  indebted  in  joo/.  out  of  the 
remaining  600/.  ?  Now,  it  is  true  that  300/.  are 
fufiicient  for  his  fupport j  but  were  thofe  200/. 
which  are  forced  from  him,  laid  out  annually  on 
his  land,  they  would  certainly  in  very  few  years 
raife  its  produce  from  8co  to  1000/. — What  is 
that  but  to  aflefs  unjuftly  a  man  who  enjoys  only 
500/.  as  high  as  another  whofe  income  amounts 
to  800/.— to  tie  down  agriculture  to  800  when 
it  might  rife  to  i  coo  ;  to  deprive  induftry  of  the 
fe-a6lion  produced  by  that  benefit  i  to  crufti  po- 
pulation 
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pulation  in  the  very  bud,  and  confequently  to 
prevent  a  more  confiderable  conliimption  ;  in 
fine,  to  deprive  government  beforehand  of  the 
amount  of  thofe  taxes  which  that  increafe  of  po- 
pulation and  confumption  would  have  fecured 
to  the  State  ? 

It  may  be  faid  in  France^  it  is  true,  that  by  a 
tax  laid  on  private  loan-covenants,  thofe  incon- 
veniences are  partly  removed  j  but  this  very 
removal  is  only  an  additional  obftacle,  thrown  in 
the  way  of  agriculture,  to  impede  its  progrefs  j — 
the  man  who  could  lend  to  the  cultivator,  befides 
the  fear  of  not  receiving  back  his  money  when 
wanted,  has  before  his  eyes  the  certainty  of  being 
charged  with  the  twentieth  penny  laid  on  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  money  thus  advanced,  and  confe- 
quently, as  often  as  Jie  conveniently  can,  lends 
that  money  to  a  merchant,  who  befides  his  punc- 
tuality in  paying  at  the  fixed  time,  never  he- 
fitates  to  allow  the  ufual  intereft  without  any  de- 
du(5tion  whatever. 

It  may  be  faid  alfo  in  England^  that  all  over 
Great  Britain,  the  land-tax,  (which,  like  fomc 
others,  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a  real  poll- 
tax  under  a  name  lefs  grating  to  a  Britijh 
ear)  does  not  exceed  the  fum  of  about  2  mil- 
lions. 
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lions  out  of  14  or  15,  the  v/hole  amount  of  her 
taxes ;  but  nothing  can  be  deduced  therefrom,  but 
that  it  is  fubjedb  only  to  a  proportionable  Iharc 
of  the  inconveniences  above  flated ;  inconve- 
niences which  are  infeparable  from  it :  we  may 
add,  that  it  is  indeed  free  from  fome  further 
grievances  which  fall  heavy  on  the  French  culti- 
vator : — but  can  the  Englijh  boaft  of  their  tax 
being  founded  on  an  invariable  principle,  when 
this  very  principle  is  unjull  in  its  confequences, 
and,  as  often  as  neceflity  requires  the  tax  to  be 
advanced,  multiplies  the  injuftice  which  follows 
it? — Yet  they  hint  at  the  expediency  of  in- 
creafing  that  very  tax,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
imaginary  burden  that  weighs  down  indultry  ! — 
Some  pretend  that  the  land-tax  is  become  zpublic 
f  roper ty  y  they  fuppofe  that  all  fuch  fales  and 
purchafes  of  land  as  have  taken  place  fince  the 
year  1740,  have  been  effedted  on  that  principle 
of  renunciation  of  the  capital,  the  intereft  of 
which  is  paid  by  that  land-tax  : — they  infer,  no 
doubt,  that  the  intention  of  thofe  who  did  not 
fell,  was  implicitly  included  in  that  of  thofe  who 
have  adlually  fold  ;  for  they  propofe  that  all  the 
prefent  proprietors  fhall  redeem  the  tax,  in  order 
to  refund  part  of  the  national  debt ;  as  if,  on  the 
very  next  day  after  the  redemption.  Government 
had  not  a  right  to  renew  it,  if  fome  frefh  exigency 

Ihould 
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ihould  ftart,  which  could  not  be  anfvvered  by  any 
other  means. 

In  the  critical  moment  of  a  difcredit,  whicii 
will  always  be  imputable  to  the  Minifter,  when 
the  King  and  the  People  are  fully  acquainted  with 
their  real  intereft,  if  adminiftration,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do,  does  not  hefitate  to  apply  to  the 
land  proprietor,  whofe  ways  and  means  are 
always  vifible,  and  whofe  purfe  lies,  as  it  were, 
ever  open  againft  his  own  inclination,  the  Mi- 
nifter, no  doubt,  finds  his  excufe  in  the  neceflity  ; 
but  after  the  crifis  is  over,  why  fiiould  the  pro- 
prietor be  further  aggrieved  ? 

But,  fay  they,  the  amount  of  the  tax  cannot 
be  difpenfed  with  -, — no  objection  can  be  urged 
againft  neceflity  ;  all  that  is  wanted^  is  the  leaft 
that  can  pojftbly  be  given  ;  jujl  as  all  that  is 
wantedy  is  the  moji  that  it  can  he  advantageous  to 
take :  but  the  whole  fhould  be  paid  by  each  in- 
dividual, only  in  proportion  to  his  faculties  : — 
Now  the  faft  is,  that  the  faculties  of  the  land 
proprietors  are  not  better  known  than  thofe  of  the 
merchants  ; — the  latter  have  found  means  to  prove , 
toperjuade^  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  confumption,  the  only  criterion  of 
their  riches j  or  at  leaft  that  part  of  their  riches 

which. 
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which  they  do  not  lay  out  in  increafing   com- 
mercial wealth. — Is  the  improvement  of  the 

TERRITORIAL     WEALTH      LESS     ESSENTIAL,      OR 
LESS  VALUABLE   TO  THE  StATE  ? 

Let  US  examine,  however,  in  what  degree  the 
taxes  laid  on  the  different  articles  of  confumption, 
muft  enhance  the  price  of  goods,  in  order  that 
agriculture  may  not  fuffer  more  than  induftry.  If 
it  fhould  refult  from  this  refearch,  that  many 
previous  falfe  fteps  have  raifed  the  greateft  ob- 
ftacles  againft  the  execution  of  thofe  meafures 
which  would  prove  the  moil  equitable,  without 
being  more  difadvantageous  in  any  point  of  view  j 
the  inconvenience  of  fuch  obftacles  might  be 
deemed  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  burden 
Juppojed  to  be  tranjmitted  to  pofterity.  And  it  is 
not  in  England  that  an  important  truth,  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  will  long  remain  without 
effeftj  it  is  not  in  England  that  an  important 
truth  will  long  remain  without  being  generally 
acknowledged. 

EffeSis  of  an  Impoji  exclufively  laid  oft  the  Articles 
of  Confumption  peculiar  to  the  rich,  or  in  other 
tvcrdsy  on  Luxury. 

1  HE  immediate  effeft  of  a  tax,  is  to  raife  the 
price  of  the  objed  on  which  it  is  laid,  by  at  leaft 
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the  whole  amount  of  the  tax :  nothing  can  be 
morejujl ;  but  it  is  at  the  Hime  time  a  confidera- 
tion  which  ought  to  keep  pace  with  tfie  one  I 
liave  already  offered,  on  the  very  pofitive  obje^ 
of  all  kinds  of  taxation,  namely,  tojecure  thejuni 
at  ivhich  the  product  of  the  im-pofi  is  valued^  what- 
ever thatjum  may  he. 

Now,  in  order  to  eftimate  juftly  the  fyilem  of 
taxation  we  are  confidering,  it  muft  be  prcfented 
in  all  its  glory,  that  is,  fuch  as  all  Minifters  of 
finance  in  Europe  feem  to  wifh  it;  fuch  as  all 
the  Englip  news-papers  recommend  it,  rather 
roughly,  each  of  them  at  lead  once  a  week;  fuch 
as  all  Oppofitions,  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  have 
pretended,  do  pretend,  and  ever  wiH  pretend  it  to 
be,  fo  eafy  and  fo  equitable  ;  fuch  as  all  preach- 
ers of  the  Roman^  Engliflji  Janjeniji  and  PreJ- 
hyterian  perfuafion,  are  wont  to  deliver  it 
every  day  among  the  private  focieties  whom 
they  are  pleafed  to  honour  with  their  partly 
chriftian,  partly  political  reflexions,  and  would 
fpeak  it  out  from  the  pulpit,  if  Minifters  of 
finance  had  any  leifure  to  hear  their  fermons, 
&c.  I  fhall  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  tax  of  10 
millions,  mentioned  in.  the  three  foregoing  arti- 
cles, fhould  be  affefied  in  fo  able,  fo  charitable 
a  manner,  that  5  millions  fhould  fall  on  thq 
P  landlord , 
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landlord,  and  the  (Kher  5  on  the  rlcheft  proprietor 
of  monev.  I  fhall  begin  with  the  moft  eflential, 
for  the  State  is  certainly  founded  on  the  landed 
property. 

What  is  the   revenue  of  the  land-proprietor? 
-Nothing  more,  all  expences defrayed,  than 


the  third  part  of  the  real  produce  of  his  lands ; 
and  this  third  is,  in  the  hypothefiSy  eilimated  at 
20  millions  only. — Thefe  20  millions  finding  in 
the  hands  of  induftry,  that  portion  which  ufually 
gave  the  balance  of  tliofe  20  millions,  raifed  to 
25  millions  by  means  of  the  tax,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  the  proprietor  alluded  to  is  fhort  by 
25  per  cent,  of  the  fum  required  to  pay  that  por- 
tion.— In  this  cafe  what  is  he  to  do  ? 

Shall  he  leave  induftry  in  poficiTion  of  one 
fifth  of  his  former  comforts  ? — Tlien  induftry 
would  be  debarred  from  the  fale  of  that  fifth 
part ;  one  fifth  of  its  artificers  would  be  left 
without  any  other  refource  than  that  which  the 
highway  might  afford,  and  the  main  obje^  of  the 
taxation  would  be  defeated  in  the  following  year ^ 
unlefs  exportation  fhould  make  up  to  induftry 
for  the  want  of  home-confumption,  (the  only  one 
by  which  a  State  can  proffer,)  and  the  deficit  of 
the  tax  laid  on  the  home-confumption,  fliould 
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be  compenfated  by  another  tax  on  foreign  con- 
fumption,  that  is  on  the  exports. 

We  fhall  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  and 
that  induftry  adlually  exports  that  fifth  part 
of  the  national  commodities  which  the  land 
proprietor  is  not  able  any  longer  to  con- 
fume,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  induftry  is 
compelled  to  fell,  in  order  to  be  reimburfed 
the  tax  fhe  has  advanced,  and  be  prepared 
to  anfwer  the  frefh  demand  which  next  year 
government  will  have  occafion  to  make. — But 
if  it  were  to  fuch  means  that  England  ihould 
ftand  indebted  for  part  of  the  increafe  in  her  ex- 
ports, her  induftry,  methinks,  would  have  de- 
rived lefs  advantage  therefrom,  than  a  home- 
fale  might  have  procured,  even  fuppofmg  the 
inconvenience  of  which  I  ftiail  fpeak  prefently  : 
it  appears  to  me  alfo,  that  the  land  proprietors 
would,  in  that  cafe,  have  fome  reafon  to  com- 
plain, and  that  the  reft  of  the  nation  would  have 
no  caufe  to  boaft  of  the  immenfity  of  her  expor- 
tation.— The  draw-backs  granted  on  the  very 
exportation  of  the  taxed  commodities,  prove  that 
fuch  an  expedient  never  was  adopted  in  England. 

Will  the  land  proprietor  come  to  a  refolution 

to  fly  from  his  native  country,  in  fearch  of  ano- 

P  2  ther 
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ther,  where  good  men  content  thenafelves  with* 
declaiming  againft  luxury,  v/ithoiit  making  any 
attempt  to  deftroy  it  ?  No,  he  never  did,  nor 
ever  will  take  that  relblution  ;  he  is  fall  bound 
to  his  land  by  the  roots  of  every  plant  he  has  laid 
on  it. — What  then  is  he  to  do  ?  It  behoves  the 
Minifter  of  finance  to  give  him  forae  wholefome^ 
advice. 

If  the  Minifter  be  filent,  or  if  he  lliufHe,  be- 
caufe  he  is  clofely  watched  by  Oppofition,  he 
muft  equally  lofe  his  popularity  ;  for  the  land 
proprietor,  left  to  fliift  for  himfelf,  will  raife  the 
price  of  the  produ<5tions  of  his  land,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tax  has  increafed  that  part  of  thepro- 
dufts  of  induftry  that  concerns  him. — 

But  his  20  millions  revenue,  have,  as  I  have 
faid,  the  fame  component  parts  as  the  40  millions 
which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  for  the  cxpences 
of  cultivation,  and  other  incumbrances  attending 
property  : — he  cannot  therefore  increafe  them  to 
25  millions,  without  railing  by  one  twelfth  the 
total  amount  of  the  60  millions  of  landed  reve- 
nue ;  this  will  at  once  carry  up  the  quarter  of  wheat 
from  40;".  to  43^.  4^. :  this  is  therefore  an  advance 
of  84-jp^r  cent,  on  his  commodities: — upon  which 
we  muft  obferve,  that  no  increafe  will  take  place 

in 
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in  the  wages  of  the  mechanic,  or  of  the  hufband- 
man  ;  for  the  objects  of  luxury  are  the  only  ones 
which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  taxed  :  fucli  is 
=the  infernal  fide  of  this  heavenly  fyftem. — Yet 
;this  is  not  all. 

What  is  the  money-proprietor  to  do,  not  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  raife  the  price  of  his  money 
as  the  landed  proprietor  can  do  that  of  his  wheat, 
.but  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  invariably  limited 
to  the  fame  nominal  revenue,  whilft  the  tax  of 
the  other  5  millions,  which  the  humanity  of  the 
iaxator  had  levelled  at  him,    has  occafioned  a 
rife  of  25  fer  c<;nt.  in  the  nominal   value  of  thofe 
articles  of  luxury  in  which  he  indulged  himfelf? 
— He  will,  he  muft  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
induftry,  and  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  objedls  as 
are  not  taxed ;  it  is  a  refource,  as  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  a  com.pulfive  meafure. — 'Xhe  ■produce  of 
the  tax  will  then  be  inadequate  to  the  want :  a  fe- 
cond  impoft  muft  then  be  thought  on,  to  fupply 
the  defcit  of  the  firft. — Fall  again  upon  luxury y 
cry  the  enthufiafts  j  this  is   more  neceffary  than 
ever ^  for  bread  is  already  87  per  cent,  dearer  than 
it  waSy  and  the  land  proprietors  have  abated  no- 
thin'^  of  their  luxury ;  they  ride  fill  in  their  chariots  ^ 
whilft  the  poor  loaded  porter  conftantly  trudges 
on  foot.     Enthufiafts  will  never  fee  further,  and 
P  3  thofe 
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thofe  who  are  not  enthufiafts  do  not  yet  fee  far 

enough  i  for  they  only  fay  that  it  is  expedient 
for  government,  that  the  prices  of  commodities  be 
kept  up,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  the  im^ 
poft. — Yet,  if  it  is  e'xpedient  for  government,  that 
the  prices  be  kept  up  to  facilitate  the  payment  of 
the  impoft,  I  conclude  that  it  is  an  ahfolute  me- 
ceffity  for  government,  that  the  prices  do  increafe, 
when  there  is  no  other  vifible  means  to  eftablilh 
the  poffibility  of  paying  taxes.  I  therefore  have 
to  anfwer  only  to  the  enthufiafts,  and  let  it  be  as 
the  enthufiafts  will  have  it : 

But  the  firft  5  millions  of  the  charitable  tax 
could  not  be  paid,  without  an  advanced  price  of 
%\  per  cent,  on  all  the  produ6bions  of  the  earth, 
without  raifing  the  wheat  from  40J.  to  \y.  \d. — 
it  will  then  be  neceflary  to  increafe  its  price  by 
as  much  again  j  it  muft  advance  from  43^.  /\d. 
to  46^.  %d.  in  order  that  the  tax  be  paid  with- 
out foreign  ajfifiance.  Then  all  will  be  fettled, 
regulated,  balanced,  and  paid  between  the  ca- 
pitaiifs  o(  \d.nd  and  thofe  of  induftry;  but  as  no 
obje£is  will  have  been  taxed  but  thofe  of  luxury,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  people,  the  labouring 
man  can  fee  juftice  done  to  him  ? — Ten  popular 
infurredions  perhaps  will  be  required  to  extort 
it.     Yet  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  very  firft  proves 
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iufficient  to  procure  it  complete,  that  is,  thit 
^heir  wages  be  railed  1 6^  per  cent,  as  the  tax 
after  all  the  neceffary  re-aftions  has  increafed  the 
price  of  the  produce  oftheir  labour: — in  this  cafe, 
inftead  of  the  20  millions  allowed  before  to  cich 
of  the  two  claffes  of  working  men,  cultivator^j  and 
mechanics,  they  will  then  receive  'i-Z^ZZZ^ZZZ^' 
\y.  j\d. — But  how  will  you  wreft  from  the 
hands  of  the  land  proprietor  ^^iZZZ^ZZZ^-  ^V-  ^^' 
out  of  the  portion  which  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  by,  that  the  tax  might  be  paid  by  his  confump- 
tion.,  without  his  advancing  again  the  price  of 
his  commodities  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  will 
return  him  the  new  fum  which  he  is  forced  to 
pay  ? — And  were  he  not  to  augment  again  the 
price  of  his  commodities,  would  not  then  a  new 
tax  become  neceffary  to  fupply  the  deficit  which 
the  rife  of  wages  of  the  labouring  men  muft  oc- 
cafion  in  the  confumption  of  their  employers  ? — 
The  land  proprietor  will  then  add  ftill  to  the 
price  ofhisgoodsj — but  will  not  rhis  addition, 
equally  necejjciry  as  the  tzvo  fir(i,  be  productive 
of  a  further  neceffity  of  raifing  in  proportion  the 
price  of  labour,  the  wages  of  the  labouring 
man  ?  —  No  doubt ;  and  another  infurre6b:on 
would  procure  juflice,  if  the  thought  did  not 
occur  at  laft  of  obferving,  that  the  clajs  of 
labouring  men  beings  before  the  tax^  in  pojjejjion 
'    P  4  of 
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of  one  third  of  the  general  revenue^  forms ,  in  this 
refpe£fj  a  third  inter ejl  equal  to  one  half  of  the  two 
other.  Now,  the  tax  having  enforced  an  advance 
in  prices  of  i6  J,  to  flielter  the  two  formt-r  from 
its  effect,  there  muft  alfo  be,  in  favour  of  the 
third  intereil,  a  third  increafe  of  8i,  which 
rifing  at  laft  to  25  per  cent,  more,  the  price  of 
labour,  as  that  of  its  produce,  both  in  regard  to 
land  and  i^nduftry,  will  exa6lly  leave  to  each  of 
the  three  intcrefls,  under  the  denomination  of 
twenty-five^  the  fame  comforts  as  each  of  them 
enjoyed  under  that  of  twenty  before  the  tax  was 
laid. 

In  regard  therefore  to  the  effects  of  the  tax 
en  the  prices  of  provifions,  there  is  not  the 
lead  difference  beween  the  fyftem  of  taxing 
luxury,  and  that  of  a  land-tax;  50X.  in  the 
fuppofition  of  an  impoft  of  ten  millions,  would 
prove  in  either  fyilem  the  necejfary  price  of 
wheat ;  for  if  ever  a  price  can  be  termed  ne- 
ceffary,  it  is  when  it  cannot  be  lower  without 
effecting  the  ruin  of  the  land  proprietor,  and 
even  without  miffing  the  fole  and  indifpenfahle  end 
of  taxation^  unlefs  recourfe  be  had  to  one  of  the 
following  refources : 

'Either 
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Either 
To  export  fuch  commodities,  which,  as    it 
might  be   abfurdiy  fuppofed,  the  nation  is  no 
longer  able  to  conlume, 

Ory 
To  fteal  from  the  people  the  proportionable 
increafe  due  to  them  in  the  price  of  their  labour, 
if  they  flioiikl  prove  fo  complaifant  as  tamely  to 
fubmit,  out  of  gratitude,  for  the  tax  being  laid 
only  upon  luxury. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  reflexion 
which  may  give  birth  to  many  others. 

The  impoft  on  luxury ^  which,  after  a  very  little 
time,  as  we  have  feen,  proves  no  ways  injurious 
to  thofe  who  were  able  to  pay  for  the  cbjeds  upon 
which  :he  tax  was  laid,  is  befides,   under  another 
point  of  view,  really  advantageous  to  thofe  very 
men  who  I'eem  the  only  contributors  to  it ,  be- 
cauje  it  fet:  entirely  above  the  reach  of  the  people, 
a  number  of  articles  in  which  they  would  in- 
dulge themfelves,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  tax, 
and  which,    though  perhaps  intended  by  the  ge- 
neral provider^  as  well  for  the  poor  as  for  the 
rich,    are   neverthelefs,    by  the  merciful  fyfteaii 
of  taxation,  exclufively  referved  to  the  rich.-— • 
Is  this  the  intention  of  iht  merciful  taxator  ? —in 

my 
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my  opinion  it  ought  not  to  be  that  of  an  inielU- 
g_ent  on^. 

Effects  of  a  mercilejs  Tax  upon  all  the  Articles  of 
the  mofi  general  Conjumption. 

Instead  of  laying  a  tax  on  fiten,  from  whom, 
without  rufhing  with  open  eyes  into  the  per- 
petration of  a  thoufand  injuries,  it  is  impofllble 
to  require  any  thing  more  than  a  perjonaljervice, 
when  it  is  necelTary  and  poffible  withal ;  i  nflead 
of  taxing  the  land^  from  which  nothing  can  be 
expe£ted  but  food,  and  the  rough  materials  to 
which  induflry  can  give  from  one  to  many  hun- 
dred degrees  of  value ;  inftead  of  taxing  that 
imaginary  monfter  called  luxury,  which  procures 
fo  fubftantial  a  fupport  to  fome,  and  fuch  plea- 
fin^  comforts  to  others,  lay  your  tax  folely,  and 
v/ithout  predileftion,  on  all  thoje  produBs  of 
national  and  foreign  induflry  which  are  more  ge- 
nerally confumed;  then,  in  my  opinion,  you  will 
have  reafon  ro  Batter  yourfelf  that  riches  are 
taxed  to  their  very  fource,  and  without  inconve- 
nience to  any  one,  fince  you  tax  rt  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  are,  by  the  Jlri£lejl  jujlice,  authorifed 
to  a  benefit  for  all  the  advances  made  by  them  to 
the  confumer. 

So 
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So  then,  though  the  tax  of  10  millions  be 
fixed  on  certain  parts  of  induftry,  nothing  will 
prevent  the  whole  from  rifing  proportionably ; 
^nd  for  this,  God  alone  be  thanked.  The  whole 
will  be  then  70  millions  inflead  of  60  ; — upon 
which  the  lead  reflexion  is  fufficient  to  make  us 
feel  the  neceOity  of  the  re-a6tions  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  fyftem,  hut  with  this  difference^  that 
the  general  confumption  having  been  taxed,  the 
two  capitalijis  cannot,  even  on  the  very  day 
when  the  impoft  takes  place,  fhut  their  eyes 
againfl  tlie  juftice  of  increafing  the  falary  of  the 
labouring  man  in  a  due  proportion.  —  Now, 
the  interefi  of  the  two  capitalifts  could  not,  as  in 
the  preceding  fyilem,  be  preferved  undiminifhed, 
but  by  an  increafe  frorn  60  to  70  millions,  that 
js  to  fay,  i6~  per  cent. — Now,  the  interefi  of  the 
labouring  man  is,  as  has  been  obferved  before, 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  other  two  clalTes  in  the 
general  revenue,  or,  in  other  words,  equal  to 
either  j  —  it  will  therefore  become  ncceffary, 
in  order  to  reftore  the  former  equilibrium,  to 
introduce  a  frefh  increafe  of  8i-  per  cent,  upon 
every  thing  ; — in  confequence  of  which  the  price 
of  labour,  being  raifed  25  per  cent,  juft  as  its 
produfts,  both  in  cultivation  and  induftry,  will 
Jeave  alfo  the  two  clafTes  of  labourers  in  the 
fame  fituation  they  were  in  previous  to  the  tax  j 

each 
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€ach  of  them  was  then  in  poflcflion  of  10  miUions 
out  of  60,  each  will  now  get  25  out  of  75. 

I  think  alfo  that  theny  a  Minifter  of  financcj 
ever  fo  anxious  about  his  operations,  ever  fo  zea- 
lousfor  the  eftablifhment  of  none  hut.  produ^ive 
taxes,  could  not  conceive  a  fin gle  article  of  con- 
liimption  that  might  fuffer  by  this  arrangement  s 
it  would  appear  too  evidently  that  every  one 
would  then  have  the  very  fame  faculty  of  con- 
iuming,  manufafturing,  or  faving,  under  the 
denomination  of  25,  all  that  he  had  before  con- 
fumed,  manufaftured,  or  faved  under  the  deno- 
mination of  20. 

It  would  alfo  befeen  iben,  that  the  fuceefs  of 
thofe  taxes  termed  produ^ive,  is  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  abilities  of  the  taxator,  but  to  the 
abilities  of  the  perfons  taxed^  who  have  taken 
care  10  right  themfelves  by  fo  much  as  the  taxa- 
tar  ought  to  have  been  afraid  of  being  unjuft. 

Then  alfo  would  every  one  be  fenfible,  that 
the  advance  in  all  the  prices  could  not  be  only  of 
a  1 2th  part,  or  8^  per  cent,  as  in  the  glorious 
fyftem  of  a  poll-tax  eftahlijhed  by  Divine  Jufiice, 
out  of  25  per  cent,  neither  more  nor  lejs  than  in 

the 
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the  fyfteni  of  the  land-tax,  neither  more  nor  lejs^ 
than  in  the  fyllem  of  an  exclufive  tax  u^on  luX" 
ury  ;  that  confequently  wheat ,  as  well  as  pro- 
duce of  any  other  fort,  as  well  as  labour  which 
gives  the  whole,  would  be  indebted  to  the  tax  for 
a  fifth -part  of  its  new  Jiominal  value,  and  that 
50J".  would  be  the  medium  price  of  wheat ; — its 
Tiecejfary  price,  but  not  more  necejfary  in  that 
piercilefs  taxation,  than  in  the  merciful  one  laid 
on  the  exclufive  confumption  of  the  rich  : — and 
this  calls  for  the  attention  of  every  individual ; 
nor  can  it  be  too  often  repeated,  becaufe  then 
neither  hypocrites,  nor  enthufiaits,  nor  good 
men,  nor  manufadlurers,  nor  farmers,  nor  pro- 
prietors, could  any  longer  deceive  themfelves 
or  others,  on  the  price  of  labour ;  it  would  be 
too  felf-evident  that  the  faid  price  ought  to  in- 
creafe  with  the  taxes,  and  that  no  one  would  be 
injured  by  that  increafe. 

Then  it  would  alfo  appear,  that  fome  people 
had  very  good  reafon  to  fay,  that  the  burden  of 
all  taxes,  falls  one  time  or  another,  on  the  landed 
property;  but  who  could  refufe  to  admit  be- 
fides,  that  I  am  tolerably  founded  in  infilling, 
that  when  taxes  have  in  fine  reached  every  part 
of  the  whole,  no  one  part  can  feel  the  weight  ? 


The 
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The  money  proprietory  it  will  be  faid,  the  lender 
alone  will  be  aggrieved ;  he  muft  lofe  the  fiftli 
part  of  his  ufual  comforts,  he  muft  pay  1 5  for 
thofe  articles  which  he  could  procure  formerly 
for  12. 

I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  three  anfwers: 

Firft,  Is  it  not Jelf -evident  J  that  any  financiering 
operation.,  which  reduces  from  5  to  4,  the  intereft  of 
a  national  debt,  deprives  as  well  the  lender  of  the 
fifth  part  of  his  comforts  ^  as  if  the  nation  had 

LOADED  HERSELF  WITH  TEN  MILLIONS  MORE, 

TO  BE  PAID  ANNUALLY  ?  (fuch  is  the prcfcM  hy- 
pothefts.)  There  ftands,  therefore,  between  the 
two  cafes  no  other  difference,  but  xht  palpable 
juftice  and  necefTity  of  the  one,  and  I  believe  we 
may  fay,  the  unfufpeSled  inutility  and  injuftice 
of  the  other. 

Secondly,  We  have  already  feen  that  the  lofs 
of  the  lender,  in  all  cafes,  flows  effentially  from 
the  nature  of  his  capital  j  that  it  is  infeparable 
from  the  advance  of  prices,  whether  that  advance 
originates  from  an  accefTion  of  wealth,  or  is  pro- 
duced by  taxes,  or  brought  on  by  monopoly  j 
and  that  befides,  by  lending  to  the  State,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  State  could  not  pay  the  in- 
tereft 
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tereft  of  the  loan  wiLliout  the  alTutance  of  an 
impoft,  he  has  beforehand  fubmitted  to  the 
efFeds  of  an  impoft  indypenjable  to  his  main 
obje6t. 

Thirdly,  If  we  except  a  poll-tax,  v/hich  we 
ihculd  fuppofe  laid  by  Divine  Jufiice,  and  which, 
in  the  prefcnt  hypothefis,  jfhould  wreft  from  die 
lender  only  a  twelfth  part  of  his  enjoyments, 
where  is  the  fyftem,  which,  in  the  Juppofition  of 
a  tax  often  millions^  being  no'UJ  necejfary  in  England y 
would  not  deprive  him  of  a  fifth  part  of  thofe 
enjoyments  ? — We  Ihall  fee  prefently  that  a  com^ 
found-tax  would  perhaps  prove  ftill  lefs  favour- 
able; but  how  much  has  he  to  dread,  in  all  cafes, 
from  the  indireft  taxation  of  the  monopoly,  which 
it  is  impoiTible  duly  to  eftimate  ! 

Effe£fs  of  Compound  'Ta'^ation, 

1  HE  fyftem  of  taxation,  which  may  be  called 
general,  is  compofed  of  the  four  different  kinds 
of  taxes  which  I  have  juft  mentioned: — Firft, 
fome  kind  oi  poll-tax,  under  that  or  any  other 
name ; — fecondly,  a  land-tax  ; — thirdly,  an  im^ 
poft  on  the  confumption  of  the  rich,  or  luxury  j 
— and  fourthly,  in  fine,  the  freedom  taken  with 
the  confumption  of  the  poor,  or  general  confump^ 

tion; 
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tion  ;  for  the  iun  of  reafon  forces  its  way  through 
the  dnrkncfs  of  prejudices  ;  thefe  only  ferve  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  nature  wherever  light  firft 
began  to  fhine.  It  would  be  eafier  to  flifle 
truth  at  firft,  than  entirely  to  efcape  its  effefls. 

No  country  in  the  world  can  be  guarded 
againft  the  injuftice  infeparable  from  the  two  fir fi 
farts  of  the  fyftem  of  a  compound-taxation, 
whatever  may  be  in  that  refpect  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiflature,  and  its  tendernefs  in  the  manner 
of  colle6ling  the  impoft  \  no  country  can  be  free 
from  that  other  kind  of  injuftice  which  refults 
from  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  tax 
on  luxury,  which  conftitutes  the  third  part  of 
the  fyftem  -under  examination ;  but  the  enjemble 
— the  whole  together,  does  not  produce  every 
where  the  fame  effefts  on  the  prices. 

In  France^  from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century  down  to  the  time  wlicn  Monf.  I^urgot 
was  intrufted  with  the  department  of  the  finances, 
the  fum  of  what  I  can  collect  from  the  Frauh 
mode  of  taxation,  is,  that  without  any  determined 
fyftem,  without  any  other  rule  than  the  imme- 
diate want  of  money,  and  the  facility  oi  pro- 
curing that  money  by  means  of  a  loan,  at  any 
intereft  whatever,  they  had  fucceffively  taxed 

wliatevcr 
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whatever  came  firfl  to  hand,  or  occurred  to  the 
imagination  of  the  comptroller  general  for  the 
time  being  -,  nothing  was  fpared,  in  order  that 
no  one  fhould  complain ;  landed  eftates,  em- 
ployments, money,  individuals,  the  one  becaufc 
he  was  induftrious,  the  other  becaufe  he  had  no 
induftry  and  that  he  might  acquire  Jome ;  this 
man,  becaufe  he  had  a  title  j  that  other,  becaufe 
he  had  none;  a  third,  on  account  of  what  he  con- 
fumed  ;  a  fourth,  for  that  confumption  to  which 
he  was  doomed, — (an  expedient  which,  together 
with  the  galleys,  was  devijed  by  the  farmers 
general,  as  an  admirable  ftroke  upon  fmuggling). 
No  fin  more  venial,  than  to  take  fome  liber- 
ties with  a  compound  of  fuch  motley  pieces  j  no- 
"thing  more  fevere  than  the  reflexions  thrown  out 
againft  it  on  the  other  fide  of  the  channel ;  and 
nothing  can  more  forcibly  prove  that  France  was 
planning  fome  reform  on  the  fubjeft,  than  the  or- 
ders given  moft  minutely  to  enquire  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  effe6ls  of  the  various  modes  of  taxation 
adopted  in  other  parts  oi  Europe.  I  think,  in 
regard  to  all  thofe  parts  oi French  taxation,  which 
I  have  alluded  to,  as  every  intelligent  man  does 
in  France  and  England :  neverthelefs,  if  one  can- 
not pofitively  affirm,  that  the  refult  of  fuch  a 
chaos  of  ftrange  regulations,  has  been,  that'everv 
Q^  one 
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one  perceiving  the  burden  to  be  general,  nobody* 
ever  thought  of  eafing  himfelf  at  the  expence 
of  others  who  appeared  to  have  been  loaded  in? 
the  fame  manner,  yet  it  cannot  be  contradi6ted, 
that,  notwithftandlng  the  want  of  true  principles 
on  tne  part  of  the  taxator  in  France^  the  price  €)f 
every  thing  might  have  continued  to  this  day, 
without  material  alteiation,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  event,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  the  fequel ; 
and  if  it  were  true,  as  fome  very  deep  politicians 
will  have  it,  that  the  more  depreciated  commodi- 
ties are  in  a  country^  the  quicker  that  nation  ad- 
vances tozvards  opulence.,  becauje,  in  Juch  a  caje^ 
the  national  manufacturer  has  it  in  his  power  to 
favour  the  foreigner  by  underjelling  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world-.,  if  this  principle  were  not  at 
leaft  queftionable,  as  I  hope  to  prove  it  by  and 
by,  every  one  would  admit  that  the  compound-^ 
taxation,  even  compounded,  as  I  have  juft 
defcribed  it,  does  not  appear  totally  deftitute  of 
fome  advantages. 

Before  1  venture  to  exprefs  my  thoughts  on 
the  fubjedt,  1  wifh  the  reader  would  form  to 
himfelf  an  idea  of  what  might  be  the  effefl  of 
fuch  a  fyftem  in  England; — in  England^  where 
every   man  is   a  calculator,  and  adds   without 

ceremony, 
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tefemonyj  on  the  creditor  fide  of  his  books,  the 
number  of  figures  necefifary  to  balance  thofe 
which  he  thinks  too  many  in  the  calculation  of 
Others.  They  fay  in  England^  and  there  they 
are  more  bitterly  perfuaded  than  any  where  elfe, 
that  taxes  take  annually  out  of  the  pockets  of 
thofe  who  pay  them,  the  whole  amount  of  the  im- 
poft  i  but  there  as  every  where,  and  there  much 
fooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  juftice 
and  reafon  never  fail  to  put  into  the  head  of  each 
individual,  what  he  is  to  do,  that  the  tax  be  not 
paid  for  a  long  while  out  of  his  own  pocket.  I 
may  therefore  boldly  fay,  that  nothing  more  is 
Wanted  on  the  part  o^ England,  to  join  perfeftly 
in  opinion  with  me,  concerning  the  moft  im- 
portant point  (that  which  concerns  the  national 
debt),  than  to  obferve,  that  every  oae  has  always 
done  as  fecretly  and  as  exoedirioufly  as  he  could, 
for  himfelf  alone,  what  I  infift  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  do  openly,  with  equal  celerity,  for  the 
general  good*.     I  now  refume  my  fubjedt. 

0^2  It 

•  It  is  truly  farcical  to  hear  and  fee  the  deep-fetched 
figh  of  a  tradefman,  when  he  is  reminded  by  a  purchafer, 
that  the  fubjeft  matter  of  the  bargain  is  dearer  than  it 
tifed  to  be  :  "  Alas!  Sir,  (fays  he)  this  very  article  ia 
"  taxed  one  ftiilling  ;  and.  Sir,  I  fay  nothing  of  that 
*'  curfed  fhop-tax."  'BwX. 'v:hy  ?  If  the  purchafer  has 
feme  kind  of  labour,  no  matter  what,  and  no  matter  how, 

to 
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It  would  be,  methinks,  a  difficult  matter  not 
to  conclude,  from  fuch  very  reafonable  conflict  c£ 
private  calculations,  that,  were  the  Fr^'/zc/^  fyftem 
to  be  adopted  in  England^  it  would  not,  in  that 
land  of  benedi5llon^  experience  the  fate  of  exotic 
plants ;  far  from  degenerating,  far  from  keep- 
ing the  price  of  all  things  at  the  loweft  ebb,  it 
would  acquire  frojn  the  influence  of  general' 
maxims,  and  from  univerfal  cuftom,  the  weight 
necelTIuy  to  balance  that  multitude  of  private 
injuries,  from  which  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  it 
free.  Now,  this  cannot  be  effected  without 
forcing  the  price  of  every  thing  up  to  a  pitch  fo 
much  more  extravagant,  as  each  man,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,,  is  the  natural  judge  of  the  indemnity  he 
lliould  allow  himfelf  for  the  tax  impofcd,  and 
for  the  advantage  that  otliers  derive  from  it ;  if 
any  one  fhould  flirink  on  t)ic  occafion,  he  finds 
in  his  corpofalion  3.  d^QYtG  of  vigour,  of  which, 
he  fhares  the  benefit.  The  word  of  the  law  is 
the  only  bridle  in  England  ^  a.  tax  of  45.  on  a 
particular  article,  increafes  its  known  price  only 
by  fomething  more ;  but  if  government  gets 
50,000/.  from  a  tax,  under  the  appellation  of 
licence,  or  any  other  name,  which  leaves  the  man 

thus 

to  difpofe  of,  it  is  evident  that,  as  foon  as  the  figh  will 
have  gone  round,  the  tax  will  be  paid,  <wiihottt  any  expenct 
hut  that  of  fomt  ihoufandi  of  f,ghi  (xchanged  hy  the  (ommu» 
nirji  at  lurgt. 
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thus  taxed,  fupreme  judge  of  the  rate,  and  at 
liberty  to  choofe  the  means  of  indemnifying  him- 
felf,  one  may  reft  afllired  that  fuch  a  tax  cofts  the 
people  fix  times  as  much  as  it  brings  in  to  govern- 
ment. Let  every  man  candidly  weigh  this  (I 
don't  fay  undenied,  but  I  fay)  undeniable  afier- 
tion,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  moment ; 
let  him  examine  what  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  land  proprietor,  that  he  may  not  be  moft 
Shamefully  ranfomed^  let  him  judge  in  what 
predicament  that  man  muft  ftand,  whofe  fixed 
revenue  in  money,  affords  him  norefource  againft 
the  efte6ls  produced  by  Rich  an  emulation  ;  let 
him  obferve,  above  all,  that  the  daily  labourer 
will  not,  before  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  lajl 
extremity^  be  paid  one  penny  more,  becaiife  care 
has  been  charitably  taken  to  tax  ahnoji  none  of  the 
articles  of  his  confumption  -,  and  let  him  then^  if  he 
dares  to  do  it,  let  him  blefs  the  tax  on  luxury^  and 
any  other  kind  of  impoft,  but  fuch  as  is  laid  on  the 
ebje5ls  of  moji  general  confumption. 

The  real  necelTity  of  providing  for  the  intereft 
due  on  the  debt  contraded  during  the  laft  war, 
and  the  imaginary  advantage  of  the  intended 
reimburfement,  have  compelled  the  prcfent  Mi- 
niftry  (and  according  to  the  maxims  and  ideas 
that  predominate  at  this  time,  would  have  com- 
0^3  pelled 
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pelled  all  poffible  adminiftrations)  to  impofe 
many  taxes  of  the  -very  exceptionable  kind  ;  to 
their  effeds  add  thofe  of  the  indited  tax  of 
corporation?,  premiums,  prohibitions,  and  new 
obftacles  thrown  in  the  fmuggler's  way,  it  will 
not  be  wonderful  that  the  million  flerling  for 
the  imaginary  want  of  a  reimburfement,  together 
with  the  three  millions  fome  hundred  thoufands, 
for  the  real  want,  (the  intereft  of  the  debt)  and 
which,  at  the  worft,  ought  not  to  increafe  the 
total  mafs  of  prices  much  above  8  per  cent. 
a6lually  advance  them  to  1 2,  whiift  in  France 
tlie  expences  of  the  late  war  will  not  perhaps 
occalion,  at  fir  ft  ^  a  rife  of  more  than  6  per  cent. 
It  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel  why  I  fay,  at  firft. 

But,  they  fay  in  France — but,  they  fay  in  Eng- 
land^ all  the  articles  of  confumption  are  already 
fo  loaded,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  think  of  in- 
creafmg  the  weight.  The  French  Farmers  Ge- 
neral themfelves  tremble  when  they  propofe  to 
increafe  the  duties  on  any  article  ;  will  not  con- 
fumption Jiiffer  by  it  ? — Such  is  every  where  the 
terrible  argument  that  prevents  the  ellablifliment 
of  the  only  unexceptionable  fyftem,  the  only 
equitable,  and  tlie  only  advantageous  one  to  the 
people — to  the  people,  on  whofe  account  they 
pretend  to  be  fo  anxious. — That  fyftem,   it  is 

true, 
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XTMCj  would  lefTen  by  one  half,  the  nominal  value 
iof  thofe  operations  that  are  held  in  fo  important 
a  light,  of  all  thofe  tricks  of  which  the  con- 
trivers themfelves  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  ; 
but  what  cafe,  what  leifure  would  not  this  very 
iyftem  procure  to  the  Minilter !  Let  us  then 
fee  whether  the  formidable  argument,  on  which 
is  grounded  the  impoffibility  of  doing  the  befiy 
will  bear  the  analyfis,  fo  formidable  alfo  in  fo 
many  cafes. 

Some  Doubts  on  thefuppofed  Impoffibility  of  laying 
all  "Taxes  on  Confumption. 

1  H  E  univerfal  voice  in  England  is,  that  fo 
many  taxes  Ihould  be  laid,  as  are  neceffary  to  an- 
fwer  the  exigences.  MiniRry,Oppofition,Subje6ls, 
all  agree  in  this  effential  point ;  but  if  we  except 
fome  taxes  which  bear  principally  on  the  bnd 
proprietor,  who  never  fays  any  thing,  and  whofe 
filence  commands  that  of  every  one  who  fhares 
in  his  burden,  the  ableil  man  in  the  three  king- 
doms is  not  capable  of  propofing  one,  on  any 
article,  which  would  not  be  followed  by  a  petition 
from  thofe  very  men  who  do  not  even  wa,t  till  it 
has  received  the  royal  fanftion,  in  order  to  de- 
riye  from  it  an  extravagant  advantage,  if  it  be 
within  the  meaning  of  licences,  and  perhaps  only 
0^4  a  profit; 
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a  profit  rather  above  a  reafonable  one,  if  it  bears 
on  an  obje6t  properly  fpecified. 


I  have  perufed  feveral  of  thefe  petitions  ;  and 
the  fubftance  of  what  has  appeared  to  me  moft  ftri- 
king  in  every  one  of  them  is  nearly  this :  *'  Let 
every  thing  be  taxed  ir  England,  nothing  more 
equitable  J  le*^  every  thing  be  taxed,  every  thing, 
except  all  the  things  that  concern  your  hum- 
ble petitioners :  you  cannot  tax  them,  with- 
out ruining  their  trade  -,  and  not  only  their 
trade,  but  alfo  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation  at 
large;  and  not  only  without  ruining  the  whole 
trade  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  without  fl:ifling 
that  principle  of  liberty,  that  noble  fpirit  of 
life,  which  has  fo  highlv  diftinguifhed  her 
above  all  the  nations  in  the  world." 


Were  any  one  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing 
extraft,  that  my  intention  is  to  ftigmatize  the  ufe 
of  'petitions.^ — notwithftanding  the  moft  invin- 
cible antipathy  I  bear  to  exclamations,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  betray  either  w^eaknefs  or 
hypocrify,  I  fnould  exclaim,  O  Divine  Li- 
berty, oi humbly  pewing^  to  the  moft  refpe<5lable 
paitsof  a  nation,  all  kinds  of  ideas,  v/hetherabfurd 
or  reafonable  !  Divine  Liberty,  never  treated  in 
England  but  with  that  regard  which  is  due  from 

one 
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one  man  to  whatever  comes  from  another  man  \ 
Divine  Liberty,  who  giveft  to  the  Legiflator, 
the  time,  knowledge,  and  often  the  means,  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  fuch 
errors  as  it  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  human  na- 
ture to  avoid,  ...  be  thou  ever  blefled,  and 
mayeft  thou  be  worfhipped  wherever  men  are 
not  infallible,  and  wherever  millions  of  men 
may  fuffer  from  a  fingle  miftake  ! 

In  England,  the  produce  of  taxes  on  the  various 
articles  of  confumption,  amounts,  I  fuppofe,  to 
8,000,000/. :  in  order  to  procure  the  5  or  6 
other  millions  required,  a  part  of  which  is  ne- 
celTary,  a  part  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo  on 
account  of  the  plan  of  a  relmburfement,  the 
land  continues  to  be  taxed  for  2  millions,  and  the 
other  3  or  4  are  taken  from  perhaps  30  different 
articles,  one  of  which  will  bring  in  1 50,  ano- 
ther 100,  a  third  60,  a  fourth  30  thoufand 
pounds,  &c.  with  a  falvo  for  Government  to 
tax  half  a  fcore  more  articles,  if  it  jQiould  be 
robbed  rather  too  unconfcionably  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  former;  for,  in  all  countries 
throughout  the  world,  this  is  all  the  conjuration 
in  that  part  of  the  adminiftration  of  finances 
which  relates  to  the  collecting  of  taxes  ;  if  you 
rob  Government  in  one  point,  be  fure  Govern- 
ment 
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rnent  will  ranfom  you,  if  required,  on  ten 
others  5  nothing  more  juft,  but  nothing  more 
eafy. 

Now,  if  we  lay  it  down  for  an  indubitable 
maxim,  that  the  moft  able  Adminircrator  of 
finances,  cannot  take  from  an  individual,  m-ore 
than  what  he  poflelTes,  it  feems  to  me  then  that 
it  remains  only  to  examine,  whether  tiidt  very 
individual  from  whom,  one  way  or  another,  out 
of  the  20  he  is  po  fie  (Ted  of,  5  may  be  wrefted, — 
will  be  lefs  aggrieved  if  the  5  be  taken  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  he  be  fent  to  market  with  the 
remaining  15,  than  he  would  be,  were  he  per- 
mitted to  go  with  the  whole  20  to  market, 
where  he  would  find  thofe  1 5  which  he  ufed  to 
purchafe  for  1 5,  charged  with  the  5  which  might 
have  been  taken  from  him  at  home  ? 

The  queflion  more  to   the  point  is  yet  more 
angular  j  for  it  goes  to  this  enquiry  : 

Firll,  Whether  the  land  proprietor,  who  is 
obliged  to  give  at  a  fixed  period  three  millions 
in  taxes  for  his  land,  windows,  domeftics,  and 
other  objefts  more  recently  taxed,  would  think 
himfelf  more  injured  if  thofe  three  millions 
were  divided  and  laid  upon  fome  objefts  of  his 

confumptionj 
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confumption,  while  he  fliould  oblerve  that  by 
this  new  order  of  things  he  would  gain  the  con- 
venience, not  only  of  paying  thefe  three  mil- 
lions by  different  and  remote  inftallments,  but 
alfo  of  making  ufe  of  the  money  previous  to  fuch 
payment, — without  injury  to  the  trader,  to  whom 
the  intereft  would  be  one  way  or  other  repaid, — r 
while  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  money, 
laid  out  upon  his  land,  would  furnilb  new  re- 
fources  for  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
Jjy  increafing  his  faculties  of  confumption  : 

Secondly,  Whether  thofe  unfortunate  licenfed 
perfons,  and  others  (who  fo  bitterly  complain  of 
all  the  various  taxes  that  produce  to  them  three 
or  four  times  the  fum  which  they  advance  to 
Government)  would  not  bey«y?/y,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  relieved  from  the  opprej/ion  (that  is  the 
word)  if  fuch  taxes  were  taken  off,  and  laid  on 
articles  of  which  they  would  themfelves  be  the 
confumers  : 

Thirdly,  Whether  all  thofe  extraordinary, 
ufurious,  and  unjuft  benefits,  arifing  from  thofe 
oppreffive  taxes  which  I  have  been  mentioning, 
reduced  to  their  proper  point,  by  taxes  that  would 
not  increafe  the  price  of  any  article  beyond  a 
known  degree,  would  not  naturally  reduce  the 
lvalue  of  every  thing  to  that  neceJJ'ary  price  I  liave 

fpoken 
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fpoken  of, — to  that  price  which  every  thing  ought 
to  maintain,  that  the  imaginary  o/)^r<?^^iTiight  not 
actually  oppre/s  the  ima-gimLry  opprejfors, — that  all 
things  may  be  preferved  in  a  iuft  balance,  without 
any  perfon  experiencing  a  change  in  his  condition ; 
—and  confequently,  without  the  confumption  of 
any  article  being  diminifhed,  unlefs  fancy  or 
fafhion  (hould  transfer  it  to  another  article  that 
will  indemnify  for  the  deficiency.* 

From   England  let  us  pafs  over   to  Francey 
and  always  taking  for  granted  that  a  Miniftcr  of 

finance 

*  I  muftconfefs  I  wifh  alfo  that  a  little  time  could  be 
fpared  to  examine  whether  all  kinds  of  taxes,  already  de- 
vifed  or  to  be  devifed,  already  elliiblilhed  or  to  be  efta- 
blifhed,  on  any  other  objed  but  confumption,  whatever  may 
be  the  appellation  with  which  they  may  be  honoured  or  dif- 
graced,  from  the  land-tax  down  to  the  Ihop-tax,  are  not  in 
fadfo  many  poll-taxes  : — that  is  to  fay,  I  wifh  they  would 
be  pleafed  to  examine,  whether  that  man  whofe  ^am^  is 
obliged,  uni/er  pain  of  dijlrefs,  to  give  at  fuch  a  day  fuch 
a  fum,  can,  upon  due  recollcdion,  difguife  to  himfelf 
that  his  head  is  as  really  taxed,  as  if  the  fubfidy  to  be 
paid  was  called  a  poll-tax,  or  la  laille.  If  I  am  not 
miftaken,  the  cafe  is  this :  the  fhopkeeper  feels  that  he 
ought  not  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  ihop  ;  he  pays  it  and 
cries  out  like  an  eagle;  he  is  right:  the  land  pro- 
prietor does  not  know  that  he  ought  not  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
his  land  ;  he  pays  it  and  fays  nothing  ;  he  is  wrong  :   the 

Minifter 
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finance -is  not  a  conjurer,  and  that  he  can  take 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  no  more  money 
than  they  poffefs  -,  I  wiih  it  coulei  be  examined  : 

Whether  the  41  millions  of  livres  'TounwiSy 
produced  by  the  poll-tax,  and  which  fhould  be 
paid  no  longer,  when  that  tax  ihould  be  transferred 
to,  and  divided  between  all  the  articles  of  the  raoji 
general  conjmnptiony  and  of  coiirje  the  moji  -pr^- 
du^ivcj  would  diminifh  the  general  faculties,  by 
increafing  the  value  of  thofe  objefts,  to  the  whole 
of  that  fum  which  the  contributors  would  gain 
by  paying  no  longer  the  poll-tax, 

I  would  have  it  alfo  enquired  into,  whether 
the  clergy,  finding  the  objefts  of  that  general 
confumption  loaded  with  1 1  millions  more, 
could  be  aggrieved  by  the  fole  difappointment  of 
giving   no  longer  gratuitoufy  to  his    Majefty, 

thqfe 

Minifter  wanted  money;  he  thought  that  nothing  remained 
untaxed;  he  fufpeded  that  the  land  proprietor  would  at 
laft  cry  out  as  loud  as  the  Ihopkeeper,  if  the  land-tax  was 
increafed;  he  taxed  tlie  (hops  :  a  fhop,  in  truth,  does  not 
appear  (very  evidently  at  lead)  more  facred  than  the  land 
upon  which  it  is  erefted. — It  is  not  at  all  impoffible,  but 
that  in  fome  few  years  all  thefe  mifundcrftandings  will  be 
talked  of  with  as  little  reverence  as  witchcraft;  but  till 
then,  the  good  mother  Nature  muft  work  underhand,  as 
(he  ever  did,  and  probably  ever  will. 
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thofe  1 1  millions  -which  they  are  now  compelled  td 
pay  ;  and  whether  they  would  not  be  left  in  pof- 
iefiion  of  all  the  faculties  necefTary  to  fatisfy 
the  fir-ft  article,  as  foon  as  they  Ihould  be  freed 
from  the  other. 

I  fhould  alfo  wifh  the  French  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  76  millions  Tournois^  paid  in  that  country 
for  the  three  twentieths,  inftead  of  being  very 
often  Called  for,  at  a  time  when  the  Subject  has 
them  noty  transferred  to  thofe  objefts  which  can- 
not be  confumed   but  by   means  of  the  money 
remaining  after  thofe  76  millions  are  difchargedy 
would  impair  the  means  of  the  contributors,  al- 
though after  having  eafed  them  of  that  truly  ter- 
rible tax,  the   Minifter  fhould,    in  a  manner, 
juggle  them  out  of  the  whole  amount  of  it,  by 
another   impoft   on    confumption.      Suppofmg 
even   they  had  fome  iufpicion  of  the  trick,  I 
wifh  it  were  examined  whether  they  would  think 
themfelves   injured  by  paying  in  the  new  way 
that  amount,  by  inftallments  at  their  own  time, 
and  till  then  laying  out  a  part  of  it  upon  their 
lands,  the  revenues  of  which  would  of  courfe  in- 
creafe  in  proportion. 

But  above  all,  I  wifli  it  lliould  be  examined, 
whether  91  millions  of  another  kind  of  fubfidy, 

called 
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called  la  taille^  added  to  7  millions  and  a  half 
more,  laid  out  in  expences  for  warrants  and  dif- 
treffes,  neceffary  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  fub- 
fidy,  transferred  upon  the  confumption  of  thofe 
from  whofe  hands  xhtfiibftdy  is  diredly  wrefted, 
againft  whom  the  inarrants  are  iffued,  upon 
whofe  goods  or  body  the  diftrefles  are  executed, 
would  diminifh  the  faculty  of  that  poor  people's 
confumption,  if,  by  m.eans  of  that  confumption,  by 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  oXdfubfidy^  o{  warrants,  and 
dijlrejfes  attending  the  fame,  theylhould  acquire  the 
faculty  of  confuming  cheerfully,  what  they  often 
Gonfume  in  bitternefs  and  lorrowi  and  whether 
the  department  of  the  finances  could  lofe  by  ic 
any  thing  more  than  the  pleafure  or  trouble,  or 
rather  the  neceffity  of  affeffing  a  dreadful  fubfidy, 
ilTuing  out  warrants,  and  diitrefling  the  body^ — > 
when  there  are  no  goods  to  be  diftrained. 

But  in  this  Jcheme  the  ex^snce  is  more  conji^ 
derable. 

This  is  the  grand  objedion  :  'The  expence  is 
more  confiderable !  Reduce  the  unfortunate  to 
a  bed  of  ftraw,  or  call  him  into  prifon,  to  fpare 
the  purfe  ....  of  whom  ?  —  For  after  all, 
fuppofing  even  that  a  few  additional  charges 
ought  to  be  compared  with  millions  of  inconve' 

niences. 
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nienccs,  injiiries,  ^and  afts  of  barbarity,  "which 
are  infeparable  from  the  other  methods,  let  it  be 
examined  whether  the  extra  charges  can  produce 
any  other  effeft,  than  that  of  advancing  by  a  few 
^?^/<rrj/>^//r //i^r^  the  general  price  of  merchan- 
dife  i  let  it  be  examined  whether  that  advance 
is  not  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  provided 
that  the  price  of  the  provifions  fold  by  the  land 
proprietor,  who  is  /tiled  rich,  and  that  of  the 
wages  of  the  labouring  man,  who /i  called  poor, 
rife  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  goods  of  the 
captalift  of  induftry,  who  Hands  equally  and  as 
eflentially  in  need  of  the  eafe  of  the  -poor,  as  of 
the  opulence  of  the  rich. 

In  fine,  Let  it  be  examined  whether  there  is 
any  thing  great,  courageous,  juft,  and  fair, 
that  may  not  be  expe6ted  from  the  French  nation, 
when  fhe  fliall  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  be- 
ing heard, — or  when  they  will  be  kind  enough  to 
convince  her.  —  A  King  of  France,  with  the 
trifling  help  of  his  provincial  adminiftrations, 
may  do,  and  play  with  every  thing :  a  King 
of  France  is  truly  a  dcfpot  ;  not  from  that 
abfurd  right  of  giving  his  will  for  reajon, 
but  from  that  principle  which  is  congenial  to 
the  French,  that  the  People  and  the  King  arc 
but  one,  have  but  one  intereit,  and  have  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  fear  but  the  ignorance  of  a  Minifter, 
confcious  of  his  inability,  without  the  lead 
thought  of  the  rcfoiirces  he  has  at  hand  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  without  principles  to  guard  him  againft 
committing  thofe  injuries  which  feem  to  him  un- 
avoidable, in  order  to  conceal  the  errors  which  he 
has  been,  or  fears  to  be,  guilty  of ;  a  Minifter, 
in  fine,  whofe  infignificant  little  felf,  wrefts  from 
the  King  and  People,  the  fruit  of  that  identity 
which  forms  the  acknowledged  eflence  of  the 
French  conftitution. 

What  feems  to  be  in  France  no  more  than  a 
fortunate  prejudice,  is  every  where  an  irre- 
fragable truth:  in  every  country  the  ftrength, 
power,  and  riches  of  the  Prince,  are  but  the  fum 
of  the  force,  power,  riches,  energy,  honour  and 
Jujcepibility ^  which  aftually  exift  in  the  mafs  of 
his  fubjeds. — But  if  the  Sovereign  be  the  moil 
powerful  man  in  his  kingdom,  only  becaufe  all 
its  ftrength  centers  in  him  -,  if  in  this  age,  the 
moft  complaifant,  the  meaneft  Minifter  Ihould 
not  dare  even  to  infinuate  a  contrary  idea  before 
the  Prince  the  moft  jealous  of  his  authority; 
how  can  he  prefume  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that 
it  will  be  in  his  power  to  perfuade  the  Prince, 
that  he,  the  Minifter,  is  the  beft  informed  man 
in  the  Empire,  before  he  has  colkded  all  the 
R  information 
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information  that  can  be  got  on  every  obje^l  that 
does  not  call  for  an  immediate  execution  ? — And 
how  can  he  pretend  to  have  coUefted  every  fuch 
information,  when  in  addition  to  his  own  ideas, 
he  goes  only  by  thofe  of  the  few  dependents  who 
furround  him,  dependents  as  much  on  their 
guard  before  him,  as  he  himfelf  is  circumfpe6t 
before  the  Sovereign,  when  the  Sovereign,  be- 
fore he  afks  his  advice,  has  the  misfortune  to  let 
a  fingle  word  efcape  tliat  betrays  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  opinion  on  the  objed  under  deli- 
beration ? 


Recapitulation  of  the  forsgoing  'Thoughts  on  'Taxes- 
and  their  EffeEls. 

1  H  E  fate  of  the  various  kinds  of  taxes,  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  political  operations,  which 
pretty  regularly  bring  about  the  very  contrary 
of  what  had  been  expefted  from  them:  thus  if 
you  tax  the  confumption  of  the  rich,  prefently 
the  poor  alone  will  pay  the  impoft,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  it  till  an  infurreftion  will  make 
you  fenfible  that  he  is  brought  too  low  ;  now  this 
infurreclion  is  commonly  the  confequence  of  a 
trifling  fcarcity,  which,  it  feems,  Providence  fends 
to  the  unfortunate  in  order  to  encourage  his  alking 

for 
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for  juftlce,  in  the  only  manner  that  is  likely  to 
prove  fuccefsful :  on  the  contrary,  let  the  rax  be 
laid  on  the  general  confunaption,  without  fparing 
that  of  the  poor,  the  man  who  poflefles,  Ihall  be, 
no  doubt,  necefiitated  to  pay  for  the  man  who 
has  nothing,  if  the  former  wiihes  to  enjoy  the  la- 
bour of  the  lattcrj  and  on  the  very  fame  day,  when 
the  tax  is  laid  on  the  confumptionof  the  labouring 
man,  he  will  not  hefitate  to  demand  an  increafe  of 
wages  to  the  full  amount  ....  How  is  he  to  be 
deceived  ? — If  it  be  well  to  deceive  the  poor  as 
long  as  poflible,  then  tax  nothing  but  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  rich.  But  whatever  be  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  impoft  is  laid,  as  foon  as  its 
effect  Ihall  be  general,  the  burden  will  prove 
null  (save   the  injuries  inseparable    from 

ALL    other    taxes,     BUT    THOSE     THAT     BEAR 

UPON  consumption)  :  this  effedl;  is  no  more 
than  a  general  advance  in  all  the  prices :  an  ad- 
vance, it  is  true,  already  acknowledged  ne- 
ceffary  with  regard  to  the  taxed  articles,  but 
dreaded  hitherto  in  regard  to  all  the  reft,  where 
it  ought  to  have  been  wijhed  for ;  univerfally  felt, 
but  never  juftly  eftimated ,  the  nullity  of  the 
burden  of  the  debt  would  have  been  determined 
by  the  eftimation. 

The  ^oW-tzyLyfuppofed  to  he  ejiahlijhed  by  Divine 

Jufticey  would  enhance  the  price  of  labour,  and 
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of  its  prodiifts,  but  by  a  fraftion  equal  to  that 
which  the  amount  of  the  tax  fhould  be,  in  the 
mafs  of  both  revenues,  land  and  induftry.  Ten 
millions  of  a  poll-tax  on  a  revenue  of  120, 
would  increafe  the  prices  of  every  thing  by  one 
twelfth  ;  and  every  man  thus  taxed,  would  evi- 
dently after  the  advance  of  prices,  in  confequence 
of  fuch  a  poll-tax,  find  himfelf  in  the  very  fame 
Itate  he  flood  in  before  the  tax  ;  yet  one  twelfth 
more  muft  be  given  for  every  thing,  but  then 
one  twelfth  more  would  be  received  for  every 
thing. 

All  other  kinds  of  taxes,  as'well  as  the  poll-tax, 
feem  to  affecl  only  the  article  on  which  they  are 
laid  ;  but  this  article  comprehends  the  three 
interefts,  and  trebles  the  action  of  the  tax  when 
the  intereft  of  the  labouring  man,  that  is,  the 
price  of  his  day's  work,  conftitutes,  as  it  does  in 

England^  nearly  one  third  of  the  revenue. 

How  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  taxing  of  in- 
duftry in  its  produds,  was  granting  to  its  capi- 
talifi  the  right  of  increafing  his  price  by  the 
whole  amount  of  the  tax,  without  making  it 
■necejfary  for  the  land  proprietor  to  enhance  the 
price  of  his  commodities  at  the  fame  rate  ?  And 
how  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  produds  of 
agriculture  and  induftry,  happening  to  be,  by  a 

very 
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very  juft  rc-a6tion,  (whether  it  originates  with 
the  one  or  the  other),  increafed  in  price  in  the 
fame  proportion,  agriculture  and  induftry  fhould 
not  be  compelled  to  increafe  of  courfe  the  price 
of  labour  which  procured  thofe  produ6ls?    If 
therefore  you  advance  by  10  millions,  the  prices 
either  of  all  the  produ6tions  of  the  earth,  by 
taxing  agriculture,  or  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  arts,  by  taxing  induRry,  you  equally  compel 
the  untaxed  part  to   advance  its  prices  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the   10  millions  laid  on  the 
correfponding  part,  otherwife  goods  to  the  amount 
of  10  millions   would  evidently    remain   unfold, 
'^Qi^  the   influence    of  thole   new   prices  will 
enforce   by   degrees   an   increafe  on   the  price 
of  labour,  and  this  increafe  will  foon   be  fol- 
lowed by  a  frefli  one  on  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ducts J  whence  it  appears  at  laft,  that  after  all  tlie 
neceflary  re-a£lions,  the  fame  tax  of  10  millions, 
which  by  a  general  equitable  poll-tax,  fuppofed 
as  equitable  as  it  is   impossible   to  make  it  fo^ 
would  only  raife  the  prices   by  one  twelfth,  or 
8*-  per  cent -f    if  laid,   either  on  the  land,   or 
luxury,    or   general    confumption,     would   ne- 
ceffarily  advance  the  prices,  fooner  or  later,   to 
25  per  cent,  j     the  very  precife  period  whereat 
.every  one   would    find    himfelf    in    the    exadt 
ftate  in  which  he  was  previous  to  the  tax,  paying, 
H  3  it 
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it  is  true,  every  thing  25  per  cent,  dearer,  but 
being  himfelf  paid  25  fer  cent,  dearer  too. 

Alter  the  proportion  of  the  ufual  price  of 
labour,  by  fuppofing  a  country  fo  far  barren  as  to 
make  it  neceflary  to  appropriate  one  half  of  the 
revenue  to  the  labouring  people  ;  in  fuch  cafe  a 
tax  of  10  millions  laid  on  a  revenue  of  60  would 
increafe  by  30  per  cent,  the  price  of  labour,  and 
of  its  products ;  30  per  cent,  would  raife  the  re- 
venue from  60  to  78  millions :  now  39  being 
the  half  of  78,  as  30  is  that  of  60,  the  burden  of 
the  tax  would  then  prove  equally  nullj  after 
every  article  fhould  have  been  raifed  30  per 
cent. 

Alter  again  the  proportion  of  the  common  price 
of  labour,  by  fuppofing  that  the  cultivator  is  al- 
lowed only  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  j  this 
divifion  may  take  place  in  a  country  extremely 
fertile;  in  this  cafe,  a  tax  of  10  millions  on  a 
revenue  of  60,  would  only  add  20  per  cent,  to  the 
former  prices  ;  inftead  of  raifing  the  revenue  of 
60  millions  to  75,  as  in  the  cafe  oi  three  equal 
fhares,  or  to  78,  as  in  the  fuppofition  of  the 
revenue  being  divided  in  halves,  the  tax  would 
tl)en  carry  it  only  to  72.  Now  the  4th  part  of 
72  is  18,  as   15  is  the  4th  of  60  ;  therefore  if, 

after 
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after  the  tax  is  impofed,  you  give  1 8  wherever 
you  paid  only  1 5  before  that  period,  the  burden 
will  clearly  be  null  again,  fince  the  increafe  in 
the  price  of  labour,  mu't  have  followed  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  its  produ6ts,  an  advance  ne- 
ceflitated  by  the  impoft. 

Here,  methinks,  I  hear  the  enthufiafts  ex- 
claim. How  !  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  then  of 
no  advantage,  but  to  its  greedy  owners  ! — I  am  in 
hopes  that  before  I  conclude  this  Pamphlet,  I 
fhall  be  able  to  find,  to  the  great  fatisfa6lion 
of  all  good  men,  how  many  advantages  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  molt  opulent  land  pro- 
prietor i  nay  I  hope  to  prove  that  in  a  fertile 
land  there  is  nothing  loft  to  any  of  its  inhabitants, 
unlefs  extraordinary  efforts  be  iifed  to  concenter 
within  that  fpot  the  general  benefit  which  muji 
rejult  from  it.  I  fhall  content  myfejf  at  ]^refent 
with  requefting  the  reader  to  compare  my 
thoughts  on  the  taxes,  with  the  two  following 
problems,  fo  often  debated  both  in  England 
and  in  France.  How  is  it  that  France  has  con- 
ftantly  retrieved  her  errors  and  her  misfortunes  ? 
How  comes  it  that  England  has  not  yet  funk 
under  the  burden  of  her  taxes  ?  The  French 
excifeman  fays  :  //  is  becaufe  the  more  the  people 
are  loaded^  the  better  they  walk  j  and  very  fenfible 
R  4  men 
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nnen  in  Englandw^^dLX.0  fay,  "  Reajon  and  expe- 
**  rience  feem  to  prove  that  taxes  ftimulatc  in- 
**  duftry,  and  that  the  poor,  to  live  as  well  as 
"  before^  perform  more  ivork  without  demanding 
*^  more  for  their  labour."  (D.  Hume's  Efiay 
VIII.  on  Taxes).  It  feems  to  me.that  the  above 
two  problems  are  more  humanely  folved  by  the 
reafons  I  have  produced,  and  that  tliofe  reafons 
deftroy  all  idea  of  a  miracle,  or  of  the  neccfiity 
of  loading  the  people  in  order  to  fpur  their  in- 
duflry,  and  encourage  them  to  work :  on  the 
contrary,  to  forward  thofe  two  great  points,  it 
is  necefiary  to  increafe  the  price  of  their  labour  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  its  produ6i:s  is 
raifed  by  the  taxes ;  and  this  will  fufFice  to  render 
evidently  null  the  burden  of  all  taxes  whatever. 


Further  Confiderations  on  the  Neceffity  of  a  Cor- 
rejpondence  between  the  Prices  of  Agriculture 
and  thofe  oflndufiry. 

1  HAVE  fald  it  more  than  once,  and  beg 
leave  to  repeat  it  here  :  Let  any  eflential  object 
be  denoted  by  one  number  or  another  j  .  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfe6t  indifference,  provided  the  num- 
bers intended  to  denote  the  majs  of  objects  cor- 
refponding  thereto,    do  not   prefcnt  any  ideas 

contrary 
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contrary  to  the  proportion  of  labour  which  exifts 
between  the  ejfential  obje^,  and  the  mafs  which 
is  to  form  its  balance.     Thus  then,  be  the  value 
of  wheat,  which  ferves  as  the  general  llandard, 
becaufe  it  is  ufeful  to  all,  at  all  times,  and  whieh 
ought  to  be  (o,  from  another  confideration  almoft 
equally  powerful,   namelv,    that  it    conftitutes 
about  one  third  of  the  landed  revenue  in  Europe — 
be  its  value,  I  fay,   denominated  ;o,  50,  or  25, 
nothing  more  indifferent,  provided  the  numbers 
denoting  the  value  of  the  other  products  of  land 
and  induftry,    keep  exactly,   either  by  more  or 
by  lefs,  within  the  fame  proportion  •»  it  is  clear 
that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  neither  the  land  proprietor  nor 
the  ca-pitalifi  of  induftry,  can  undergo  from  tlie 
alteration  in  the  numbers,  any  real  alteration  in 
their  circumftances.     But  to  think  of  nothing 
but  the  manufactures,  and  imagine  it  polTible  to 
maintain,  and  endeavour  ferioufly  to  maintain, 
wheat  at  the  fame  price,  whilft  the  taxes  advance 
by  10  p^r  cent,  that  of  the  produfts  of  induftry, — ■ 
is  to  aim  at  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  and  to  oblige 
all  the  proprietors  of  land  and  money,  whofe 
employments  in  the  State  would  not  indemnify 
them  for  fuch  an  injuftice,  to  go  in  fearch  of 
another  country,   where  the  manufacturer,   bet- 
ter acquainted  with  his  real  intereft,  would  know, 
or  aft  as  if  he  knew,  that  the  folidity  of  his 

wealth 
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wealth  is  infeparable  from  that  of  the  land  pi:o- 
prietor,  and  from  the  eafe  of  the  proprietor  of 
money,  and  of  the  labouring  man. 

^hen  perhaps  thofe  national  manufacturers,  io 
proud  and  fo  jealous  of  their  exportations,  fo 
greedy  of  premiums,  prohiullionF  rx^Iaidions, 
encouragements  of  all  kinds,  va  jI  '.  fue  more 
ardently  to  have  thofe  nuiiancro  rjpprcffed,  than 
they  ever  did  for  their  eftablifhment. 

Nothing  more  admirable  than  thofe  regulations 
to  which  £;??^/(^;7^  acknowledges  to  be  indebted  for 
the  beft  part  of  her  wealth  and  power ;  but  they 
crept  in  at  a  time  when  ignorance  generally  pre- 
vailed, when  all  the  other  parts  c(Europe\i2i(\  almoft 
no  idea  either  of  the  principle  of  commerce,  or  of 
its  influence  over  all  the  other  refourcesof  fociety. 
In  effeft,  from  what  known  point  could  one  then 
Hart,  to  imagine  that  a  nation,  who  openly  coun- 
tenances monopoly  at  home,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage her  foreign  trade,  lays  tlic  moft  folid  bafis 
for  the  monopoly  fhe  wifkes  to  iecure  to  herfelf 
every  where  ?    How  was  it  poffible  to  conceive 
that  the  Dutch j  a  nation  fo  neceflary  to  thofe  that 
are  deficient  in  means,  and  fo  forcibly  compelled 
by  the  fjperabundance  of  their  own,  to  make 
them,  ferviceable  to  thofe  who  Hand  in  need  of 
them,  could  not  be  fhut  out  from  the  E'nglijh 
ports,  vv'ithout  depriving  the  reft  oi Europe  of  tiiC' 
/  ad van- 
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advantage,  which  their  admittance  every  where 
was  neceflarily  calculated  to  procure  to  their  cor- 
relpondents,   by  fecuring  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
England,  a  competition  fo  effential  to  all,  and 
fatal  to  monopoly  alone  ?     Europe,  bufy  at  that 
time  in  fearch  of  another  fort  of  equilibrium,  did 
not  confidcr  what  weight  commerce,   carried  on 
upon  fuch  principles,  would  throw  into  one  of  the 
fcales ;  how  could  Europe  then  fufpeft  that  it 
would  overthrow  the  balance  entirely  ?  But  what 
is  the  final  refult  of  all   thefe  projefts   againft 
Nature .? — The  pretenfions  of  the  Ecclefiaftical 
State  ftirred  up  all  Europe-,  and  the  Pontifical 
See  was  fixed  in  its  proper  place.     France  roufed 
all  Europe  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Houfe 
of  Aufiria,  much  more  formidable  by  its  real 
power  3    the  Imperial  'Throne   was  fixed  in  its 
proper  place,  and  France  w-^s  hailed  as  the  found- 
er  and    alTertor   of  European   liberties.      Soon 
after  the  Proteflrefs  became  a  defpot ;  England 
ftirred  up   all  Europe  againft  her,    and  France 
was,  aukwardly,  thrown  out  of  her  proper  place ; 
England,  the  principal  inftrument  of  the  revolu- 
tion, made  an  improper  ufe  of  her  importance, 
as  had  been  fucceftively  done  by  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Power,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  by  France  ; — 
the  Armed  Neutrality  appeared,  and  prefented  a 
code  of  laws  unheard  of  before  i  itwasjuftj  every 
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nation,  that  had  not  bowed  beneath  the  EngliJIj 
yoke,  adopted  it : — there  was  an  inftant,  when 
this  armed  neutrality  might  have  diftated  both 
to  England  and  France ,  laws  as  equitable  as  the 
code  itfelf;  and  all  E^rc;/'^  would  have  applauded, 
had  even  England  and  France  unit-ed,  at  that  very 
inftant,  to  exterminate  in  concert  the  whole  naval 
force  o(  Europe,  then  burnt  the  exterminating 
fleets,  and  themielves  given  to  all  the  world  thofe 
very  laws  of  equity  which  were  intended  to  -be 
impofed  upon  them. 

Every  thing,  at  this  moment,  is  in  that  happy 
ftate,  which  gives  time  to  refle6l  upon  what  is 
paft,  to  fee  what  is  prefent,  to  look  forwards  to 
what  is  to  come,  and  to  confider  an  enfemble,  the 
very  idea  of  which  could  not  be  admitted  during 
former  periods.  A  few  clouds,  difperfed  here 
and  there,  do  not  fpoil  the  beauty  of  the  horizon ; 
no  body  can  now,  for  any  length  of  time,  think 
it  his  intereft  to  ruin  and  deftroy;  and  every 
body  is  concerned  not  to  fuffer  any  thing  to  be 
deflroyed.  I  return  to  my  fubjed,  if  I  may  be 
faid  to  have  deviated  from  it. 

If  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  the  neccffaries 
of  life  be  looked  upon  as  fo  very  important,  there 
cxifts  a  fure  method  of  effecting  it,  even  in  Eng- 
land, 
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/^»i, without  any  detriment  to  the  land  proprietor. 
Let  us  fee  whether  this  very  method  would 
prove  injurious  to  the  tme  intereft  of  the  ma- 
nufafturer,  who  mufl  be  patronifed,  cherifhed  as 
the  fountain  head  of  riches  ;  I  mean  that  kind  of 
riches  called  money ,  which  could  not  long  fubfift; 
without  the  riches  called  'wheat. 

Fourteenth  Hypothefis. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  that,  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  manufafturers,  and  of 
which  they  are  fo  jealous,  the  price  of  the  whole 
of  their  goods  Ihould  fall  one  tenth ;  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  wheat  which  the  new  taxes  will  enhance 
in  price,  I  fuppofe,  in  the  proportion  of  40  to 
44,  would,  upon  a  medium,  fall  back  to  40 ;  and 
in  this  cafe  again  the  produce  of  the  manufac- 
tories would  only  coft  induftry  20  inftead  of  12 ^ 
at  which  they  will  be  rated  when  wheat  Ihall 
have  rifen  from  40  to  44  j  for,  in  the  latter  fup- 
pofition,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  induftry  to  pay 
finally  this  increafe  of  expence,  in  favour  of  the 
artificers,  who  would  not  long  fubmit  to  an  in- 
juftice,  without  prefenting  petitions  in  their  own 
way  :  juft  as  wheat,  muft  indifpenfably  rife  frorn 
40  to  44,  in  order  that  the  land  and  money- 
proprietors  be  not  compelled  to  leave  their  coun- 
try, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  internal  con- 
fumption,  fo  efTential  to  the  trueft  intereft  of  the 
manufa^urer. 

Let 
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Let  it  then  be  fuppofed,  that  wheat  fhould  fall 
from  44  to  40,  and  fo  of  all  the  reft  -, — I  confefs 
that  the  proprietor  of  money  would  thereby  be- 
come a  gainer,  and  that  the  general  perfuafion  is, 
that  it  is  falutary  he  fhould  lofe  :  but  would  he 
long  fupport  his  gain  ?  Would  not  the  encou- 
ragement which  every  thing  muft  derive  from 
this  new  order  of  things,  from  that  activity 
which  trade  would  find  in  the  new  channels  that 
would  open  every  day,  when  commerce  fhould 
build  on  that  true  principle,  acknowledged  to 
be  the  only  unerring  one,  the  exchange  of  com- 
moditieSy  (excepting  the  bullion  required  for  the 
five  articles  before  mentioned) — would  not  that 
aftivity,  I  fay,  that  encouragement,  infpire  in 
all  parts  of  Europe  an  eagcrnefs  for  labour,  nc- 
cefTarily  followed  by  an  increafe  of  real  wealth, 
a  creation  of  new  produ6lions,  and  by  an  increafe 
of  that  imaginary  wealth,  ftill  more  ftimulating 
than  the  former,  becaufe  it  is  its  proof  and  its 
pledge,  but  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  a 
general  increafe  in  all  the  prices  ? 

Will  it  be  faid,  that,  on  the  firft  moment,  the 
fall  of  prices  would  affed  the  intelleds  of  thofe 
who  can  only  fee,  but  never  compare )  that  the 
people,  for  inftance,  would  lament  their  being 
reduced  to  10,  from  the  12  they  had  been  ac- 
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cuftomed   for  fome  days   to  receive,   although 
they  fhould  pay  only  5   for  what  coft  them  6 
before  ?     In  this  cafe,  keep  up  the  prices,  but 
without  exception,  and  export  on  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  exportation :  take  for  your  guide  the 
example  fet  up  by  my  countryman,  t\\G.  American 
o( Philadelphia y  in  felling  dearer  becaufe  you  are 
compelled  to  do  fo  ;  propofe  to  buy  dearer  alfo, 
and  this  will  be  only  an  acl  of  juftice ;  you  will 
fee  hereafter  that  you  would  at  laft  be  ju(l,  in 
fpite  of  yourfelves  j    be  fo    intentionally :    you 
cannot  come  down  to  the  price  of  your  pur- 
chafers  ;  raife  their  prices  to  a  level  with  your 
own,  they  will  obferve  that  even  the  firft  profit 
is  not  the  lot  of  the  firft  bidder,  if  every  one 
doing  juftice   to    himfelf  bids   in    proportion : 
mean  while,   the  eagernefs  for  labour  goes  on 
increafing,   and  by  little  and  little  the  benefit 
extends  to  the  lowcft  wretch  that  dwells  in  the 
community ;  he  finds  more  work  to  do,  and  a 
greater  reward  for  it. 

It  will  be  faid  no  doubt,  that  this  is  another 
fuppofition  of  a  general  agreement. — No,  cer- 
tainly not  J  it  is  enough  for  every  one  to  fee  that  it 
muft  be  fo ;  that  it  will  happen  without  any  other 
help  than  the  private  intereft  of  each  individual ; 
that  thefe  private  and  niggardly  meafures,  already 
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taken,  or  tb  be  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
refuk  of  all  thofe  perfonal  interefts,  are  of  no  life 
but  to  keep  juflice  at  a  difiiance  ;  to  multiply  the 
number  of  injuries  which  daily  take  place,  till 
what  muft  be,  comes  to  pafs  j  to  produce  a'greater 
dvil,  where  it  might  be  lefs  3  to  fubftitute/or^f/;/, 
to  necejfary  prices :  but  it  is  fo  evident  that  wheat, 
and  all  the  produftions  of  the  earth,  fhould  in- 
Creafe  by  one  tenth,  as  foon  as  the  taxes,  or  an 
acceffion  of  wealth,  fhall  increafe  by  one  tenth 
the  price  of  the  produtls  of  induftry,  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  lay  this  principle  as  the  bafis  of  all 
regulations,  or  elfe  openly  to  adopt  as  a  maxim^  that 
agriculture  Jkould  he  Jacrlficed  to  indujlry. 

This  maxim,  I  fet  forth  of  the  correfpondence 
required  between  the  prices,  together  with  the 
inconvenience  of  having  them  too  much  out  of 
proportion  with  thofe  of  other  nations,  militates, 
it  is  true,  againft  that  monftrous  fyftem  of  pro- 
hibitions, corporations,  &c.  which  is  the  only 
burden  entailed  upon  us  by  our  forefathers,  the 
only  burden  which  the  prefent  legiflatures  can 
tranfmit  to  pofterity  ;  but  although  it  might  be 
an  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  a  reform  as  fudden  as  it 
would  be  advantageous,  yet  would  it  be  lefs " 
abfurd  to  fuppofe  that,  the  evil  being,  once  found 
out,  the  remedy  will  conftantly  be  rejeded  ? 
Would   it  be  lefs  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
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maniifafturers,  better  acquainted  with  their  real 
interefts,  will  perfift  in  endeavouring  to  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  inftead  of  complying  with  the  only- 
means  of  retrieving  it  ?  Would  it  be  lefs  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe,  that  each  of  them  will  never 
perceive  that  he  pays  for  the  privilege  of  ran- 
foming  in  his  branch  of  induflry,  by  the  difad- 
vantage  of  being  himfelf  ranfomed  on  a  thoufand 
other  objects  ?  Rujfiay  30  years  ago,  was  per- 
haps more  diftant  from  her  prefent  ftate,  than 
the  unmafking  of  monopoly,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  its  effefls,  will  be  from  its  extirpation. 

On  a  Caufe  little  fufpe5led  of  high  Prices. 

1am  not  afhamed  to  own  the  prejudice  I 
entertain  againft  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  any 
thing  whatever,  when  I  obferve  that  difcourage- 
ment,  at  lead  in  the  part  affe6led,  would  be  the 
confequence  of  fuch  a  diminution;  whilft,  on  the 
contrary,  a  gradual,  general,  and  proportioned  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  every  thing,  is  conftantly 
followed  by  a  greater  a6livity  in  all  the  branches  of 
labour,  which  really  increafcs  the  quantity  of  its 
produ6tions,  in  a  proportion  far  fuperior  to  the 
advance  on  that  imaginary,  nominal  value,  ac- 
quired by  fermentation;  my  intention,  therefore, 
cannot  be  to  declaim  againll  one  of  the  molt 
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potent  caiifes  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  in 
England^  and  which  nobody,  I  think,  has  yet 
mentioned.  This  laft  exprefllon  fhews,  that  I 
do  not  mean  here,  that  quantity  of  paper -money, 
to  which  many  people,  in  more  than  one  king- 
dom, afcribe  all  the  evil,  of  which  the  fole  real 
part  is  the  work  of  monopoly.  I  think  I  have 
proved,  that  it  is  impoflible  there  fliould  long 
remain  in  circulation  any  paper  above  the  ne- 
cefTary  quantity  :  all  would  flock  to  the  Bank  to 
be  paid  in  cafli,  had  not  the  Bank  enough  of  it 
to  difcharge  her  notes,  when  prefented,  with  fuch 
readinefs  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
thofe  other  notes,  which,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  would  not  be  prefented  there  to  be  paid 
in  money.  The  Bank  would  derive  very  little 
advantage  from  the  momentary  cheat  of  paying 
off  large  fums  in  fixpences ;  this  legerdemain  i» 
admirable,  but  can  fuffice  only  to  correfpond  to 
the  wanton  tricks  fometimes  played  by  great 
politicians,  to  give  the  Bank  a  momentary  trou- 
ble. It  is,  then,  neceflary  to  rock  thofe  children, 
whom  great  men  make  it  their  amufement  to  fcare ; 
and  they  muft  be  rocked  till  they  are  fail  afleep, 
or  till  the  great  men  are  tired  of  making  faces 
at  them.  After  the  farce  is  over,  the  children 
wake,  and  do  not  even  remember  to  have  been 
frightened;  money  is  found  wherever  it  is  necef- 
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fary,  and  every  thing  returns  to  that  order  which 
it  is  every  one's  intereft  to  maintain. 

What  then  is  that  other  caiife,  fo  a6live,  fo 
cogent,  not  of  that  extravagant  price  which  mo- 
nopoly alone  can  occafion,  but  of  that  price  ra- 
ther above  the  necejfary  one,  which  gives  to  every 
thing  an  increafe  of  vigour  ?  It  is  credit.  It  is 
that  prodigious  talifman  which  realifes  all  that  it 
conceives,  fince  all  that  it  conceives  has  the 
fame  advantage  as  reality.  How  many  capitals 
would  never  have  exifted,  had  not  credit  fup- 
pofed  them  feveral  years  before  they  did  really 
exift  ?  How  fill  up  the  real  chafm  of  capitals, 
which  may,  in  an  inftant,  fufpend  a  hundred 
manufa6tories  in  a  kingdom,  and,  by  that  fu- 
fpenfion,  ruin,  ftarve,  the  trader,  the  merchant, 
the  manufadurer,  the  mechanic,  all,  except  the 
farmer,  whether  proprietor  or  tenant,  who,  by 
the  counter-blow,  could  not  die  of  hunger,  but  in 
real  mifery  on  his  flacks  of  wheat,  which  he 
would  no  longer  attempt  to  reproduce. 

That  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own  value,  who, 
pen  in  hand,  weighs,  calculates,  meafures  time, 
diftances,  expenditure,  obftacles,  facilities,  oc- 
currences j  and  w'hofe  fignature,  on  account  of 
the  fuppofed  exadnefs  of  his  combinations^  will 
S  2  foon 
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foon  after  produce,  at  two  or  three  hundred 
leagues  diftance,  and  in  fifty  places  on  the  road, 
the  fame  effed  which  would  have  refulted  from 
the  real  pofTefllon  of  the  objed  of  which  this 
fignature  is  the  pledge.  If  he  fhares  with  all 
thofe  whom  he  makes  eafy,  re-animates,  or  puts 
in  adliion,  the  benefit  which  they  derive  from  the 
fpeed,  as  well  as  from  the  fuppofed  certainty  of 
his  operations,  undoubtedly  no  one  will  difpute 
his  title  to  the  reward ;  and  yet  we  fhall  fee  pre- 
fently,  that  this  medal  is  not  without  its  reverfe, 
fuppojing  an  advance  in  ■prices  to  he  an  inconve- 
nience. 

I  fhall  apply  the  principle  to  a  fa(5t  very  well 
known  in  "England. 

In  the  year  1762,  about  2000/.  fterling,  car- 
ried to  the  ifland  of  Grenada^  was  there  received 
"with  that  veneration  due  to  gold  when  we  have 
been  years  without  feeing  any,  and  have  not  yet 
forgot  its  virtues. 

The  above  fum  regulated  the  markets  \  coffee 
was  fet  up  at  eight  or  ten  pence  per  pound  j 
fugars  fold  per  quintal  thirty  or  forty  fhillings 
currency;  the  inhabitants  were  in  perfefl  ecftacy : 
I  Ihall  fay  nothing  of  the  device  pradifed  rn 
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arder  io  hook  in,  by  means  of  thofe  2000/.  about 
thirty  times  the  value  of  that  fum,  and  yet  fa- 
tisfy  every  body :  that  is  foreign  to  my  fubjeft  j  but 
I  will  fay,  with  pleafure,  that  an  honeft  gentle- 
man, moved  at  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  another 
who  was  dunned  by  mercilefs  creditors,  gave  him 
in  hard  cafh  a  trifling  part  of  the  fum  he  wanted, 
and  for  the  remainder  furnilhed  him  with  his 
own  bills  of  exchange  on  Londo'a^  affuring  him 
that  thofe  to  whom  they  might  be  prefented 
would  take  them  for  cafh  without  any  demur. 
Thofe  bills  had  fully  the  promifed  effedt  j  the 
fame  gentleman  obliged  feveral  other  perfons ; 
the  benefactor  foon  met  with  competitors,  all 
difficulties  difappeared  by  means  of  fcraps  of 
paper  on  Londoiiy  and  the  debtor  who,  on  the 
landing  of  the  precious  metal,  had  deemed  him- 
felf  too  lucky  to  fell  his  coffee  at  ten-pence  and 
his  fugar  at  40  {hillings,  now  offered  impudently 
his  bill  on  London.,  indorfed  by  fome  patron,  if 
a  creditor  refufed  to  give  him  45  fhillings  for  his 
fugar,  and  twelve-pence  for  his  coffee. 

Gold,  attraded  by  the  firft  homage  paid  to  it, 
came  in  plenty,  and  fell  in  value  by  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  credit;  it  afterwards  took  another  courfe, 
and  went,  no  doubt,  fomewhere  elfe  to  fupply  the 
"want  of  credit,  and  pave  the  way  to  it.  From  that 
S  3  moment 
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moment  very  little  money  came  to  Grenaday 
and  no  one  ever  wifhed  for  more  j  but  then  the 
price  of  commodities  was  advanced,    and   the 
readinefs  with  which  goods,    to  the  amount  of 
feveral    thoufand   pounds   fiierling,    were   deli- 
vered to  fuch  a  planter  as,  fix  months  before, 
would  not  have  prefumed  to  demand  the  fixth 
part  of  them,  did  not  permit  him  to  ftart  any 
objection  againft  the  prices  fct  on  the  goods  he 
flood  in  need  of,  when  he  thought  himfelf  in- 
demnified for  the  excefs  in  thofe  prices,  by  that 
at  which  his  were  rated,  and  by  the  time  granted 
him  to  make  good  his  payments.     The  Grenadians 
abufed  this  credit,  as  they  did  in  Scotland^  and 
unfortunately   at    the   fam.e   period.      But   this 
is  not  the  matter  in  point j  the  prefent  obje6l  is, 
that  the  eftablifiiment  of  credit  in  Grenada  en- 
hanced the  price  of  every  thing  there,  and  that 
the  encouragement  and  activity  refulting  from 
that  increafe  doubled,   in  the  fpace  of  fix  years, 
the  real  quantity  of  the  produ6ts  in  that  colony, 
whiUV  credit  had,  in  the  end,  incre.ifed  its  no- 
minal value   hardly  one   tenth.     In    1764  the 
exports   of  Grenada   amounted   to    206,889/.  ; 
in    1770,    they  were   at  433,42 1/.  ;    two  years 
after,  they  rofe  as  high  as  492,974/.  :  it  may  be 
added,   that  in  England^  thanks  to  the  extenfion 
of  that  miracle  wrought  by  credit,  the  benefit 
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arifing  from  thofe  new  prod  Lifts,  and  the  necefllty 
of  furnifliing  the  balance  thereof  in  merchandife, 
propagated,  if  I  naay  be  allowed  the  exprefTion, 
from  county  to  county,  the  necefTary  means  of 
conjumingy  that  is  to  fay,  o'irealifing^  that  augmen- 
tation of  wealth,  whofe  price  was  conftantly  kept 
up  by  the  additional  confumption  of  all  kinds 
which  followed  it :  fuch  is  the  ulual  chain. 

In  efFeft,  do  but  obfervehow-eafily  a  credit- 
able merchant  buys  from  the  manufa<5turer,  pay- 
able at  twelve  months,  an  enormous  (lock  of 
goods,  which  he  is  himfelf  obliged  to  fell,  either 
to  the  confumer  or  to  the  retailer,  at  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  months  credit,  and 
which  often  are  not  totally  paid  for  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  What  difference  in  the  prices  mull 
be  the  confcquence  of  that  feries  of  fadlities ! 
Are  high  prices  an  evil  ?  Put  an  end  to  cre- 
dit, nothing  more  eafy ;  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired, than  to  fuffer  to  lie  dormant  all  thofe 
laws,  which  fecure  to  the  creditor,  the  payment 
of  his  advances  at  the  precife  time  when  they 
become  demandable  :  it  is  that  certitude  of  be- 
ing repaid,  at  the  needful  hour,  that  often  in- 
duces the  creditor  himfelf  to  borrow,  in  order  to 
extricate  a  debtor,  wliom  he  knows  to  be  indif- 
creet,  but  from  whofe  cuftom  he  derives  a  confi- 
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derable  yearly  profit,  upon  a  prodigious  eon- 
fumption  j  a  profit  he  would  lofe,  by  being  kfs 
indulgent :  take  away  from  the  creditor  the  cer- 
tainty of  extorting  his  repayment,  if  it  Ihould 
be  refufed  at  a  moment  when  a  critical  event 
fliould  render  fuch  rigour  indifpenfable,  credit  is 
deftroyed,  as  well  as  the  confumption  which 
followed  it,  as  well  as  the  produ6lion  of  the  earth 
which  could  not  be  paid,  but  by  thofe  manufac- 
tories annihilated  by  the  want  of  confumption : 
crofs  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  (in  order  to  con- 
foie  the  worjhippers  of  the  balance)  add,  as 
well  as  thoufands  of  acres  of  vineyards  in  France j 
the  produce  of  which  ftrips  England  annually  of 
fo  vaft  a  fum  !  as  well  as  thoufands  of  acres  in 
Italy,  fet  apart  for  the  rearing  of  filk- worms,  and 
the  culture  of  olive-trees,,  which  fwallow  up  a 
prodigious  fum  of  Englijh  moneys  as  well  as 
thoufands  of  acres  in  Silefta,  where  they  cultivate 
the  hemp  which  Englijh  money  buys  in  tiiat 
country ;  as  well  as  thoufands  of  acres  in  RuJJia 
and  in  Sweden,  whence  we  are  obliged  to  import, 
at  the  expence  of  fo  much  Englijh  money,  that 
immenfe  quantity  of  timber,  iron,  canvafs — arti- 
cles which  would  become  ufelefs  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  credlr,  and  the  deftrudion  of  that  trade, 
of  which  credit  v/as  the  very  foul ; — the  chain 
would  lead  us  too  far.     It  is  fufficiently  evident, 
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that  then  all  the  goods  remaining  unfold  could 
not  be  purchafed  but  with  ready  money,  and 
then  indeed  every  thing  would  be  excefllvely 
cheap.  Would  all  that  be  for  the  beft  ? — In  a 
word,  give  up  all  thoughts  of  riches,  or  fubmit 
to  the  higheft  prices  i  but  let  thofe  high  prices 
come  to  you  from  the  profufion  of  wealth  uni- 
verfally  difFufed,  and  not  from  the  tyranny  of 
your  own  monopoly. 

^he  hapfy  IJfue  of  a  defperate  Comiat  between 
Monopoly  and  fome  private  hiterefis. 

1  HE  fcene  of  this  combat  does  not  lie  in 
England ;  we  have  feen  that  there  they  think  of 
nothing  more  than  to  keep  the  balance  even,  and 
make  up,  as  faft  as  poffible,  each  in  his  own 
department,  for  the  injuftice  granted  to  the  im- 
portunity and  cupidity  of  others,  without  any 
other  inconvenience  arifing  therefrom,  than  that  of 
having  a  very  large  furplus,  excefTively  dear,  and 
that  of  not  being  able  to  procure  what  is  wanted 
at  the  lowed  rate,  nor  of  the  beft  quality.  Even 
Smuggling,  which  follows  certain  regulations, 
with  bludgeons  and  piftols  in  hand,  cannot  pro- 
duce any  great  effeft  on  the  fum  of  national  la- 
bour, though  it  may  perhaps  confiderably  influ- 
cjnce  the  revenue  of  the  Exchequer  j  it  is  probable 
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that  the  fmugglcr  exports  as  much  Englijh  work 
into  France  as  he  imports  of  French  work  into 
'England-^  and  that,  in  this  refpeft,  the  gain  of  the 
moft  fortunate  individual  comes  to  very  little :  my 
intention  is,  to  fpeak  here  of  a  combat,  which  has 
lafted  a  hundred  years  between  the  French  fair 
trader  and  the  American  fmuggler. 

The  fyilem  of  adminiflration  adopted  under 
Monf.  Sartine^  for  the  French  colonies,  a  fyftem, 
for  which  they    are  indebted  to    ten   years  la- 
bour of  Mr.  Malouiti  the  prefent  Intendant  of 
Toulony  permits  us  to  fpeak  now  of  that  combat, 
and  to  defcry  the  dawn  of  a  more  ferene  day, 
opening  uopn  thofe  colonies  ■■,  till  then,  I  fhould 
not  have  hefitated  to  call  them  unfortunate,  in  re- 
gard to  their  means ^  if  the  private  interefl  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  that  of  the  general  ofE- 
cers,  Intendants  and  Dire6tors  of  the  Domain, 
(interefts  never  combined  but  amongft  the  latter) 
had  not  moderated  the  effe6ts  of  that  dreadful 
punifhment  the  galleys,  denounced  at  the  requeft 
of  the  French  merchants,   againft  any  one  who 
fhould  prefume  to  import  a  negro  or  a  ciicefe 
from  the  Englijlj  i (lands  into  the  French  colonies, 
however  good  the  one,  however  induftrious  the 
other  might  be  ;  and  whatever  advantage  might 
be  gained  by  paying  for  both  in  molafies  which 
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the  planter  was  obliged  to  throw  away,  hecauje 
the  French  mer-chants  would  not  buy  it. 

It  is  true,  that  the  humanity  of  the  great 
fmugglers  has  often  fufFered  the  little  ones  to 
efcape,  before  or  after  fcntence,  (the  negro  and 
the  chcefe  being  duly  feiled)  j  and  that  a  dozen  of 
the  little  fmugglers  whom  the  policy  of  the  great 
ones  facrificed  by  inji ailments  to  the  clamours  of 
the  merchant,  were  nearly  the  only  vi6tims  of 
that  barbarous  law,  the  ftridt  execution  of  which 
would  have  deprived  France, 

Firft,  Of  the  fifth  part,  at  leaft,  oftheprefent 
revenue  arifing  to  her  from  her  colonies ; 

Secondly,  Ofallthofe  branches  of  induflry  to 
which  fuch  an  addition  of  revenue  gives  con- 
ftantlifci 

Thirdly,  Of  all  the  profit  which  the  fair 
trader,  the  inftigator  of  that  barbarous  law,  gets 
annually  on  the  importations  and  exportations 
which  that  additional  income  requires 5 

Fourthly,  Of  the  duties  which  the  King's 
treafury  receives   diredly,    or  indireftly,    from 

the 
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the  one  and  the  other  j    (it  is  ImpofTiblc  to 
eftimate  this  article  j) 

Fifthly,  and  in  fine,  of  the  afliftance  which  the 
State  derives  for  the  Royal  navy,  from  that  in- 
creafe  in  its  trading  one,  which  became  neceflary 
after  the  increafe  of  a  revenue,  due  to  people 
■who  jfhould  have  been  fent  to  the  galleys,  had 
they  been  caught  in  the  flagrancy  of  fuch  a 
crime»  One  half  of  the  cotton  and  coffee  which 
is  gathered  at  St.  Domingo,  Martinico,  Guadi^- 
loupe,  and  Grand  'Terre  above  all,  owes  its 
exillence  to  negroes,  conftantly  furnilhed  to 
the  French  fmuggler,  both  great  and  fmall, 
by  the  Englijh  merchant,  the  natural,  and  as  it 
plainly  appears,  the  neceffary  enemy  to  France 
and  her  trade ;  the  quantity  of  fugar  and  indigo 
-which  in  the  faid  colonies  owes  its  exiftence  to 
the  fame  means,  is  much  more  than  neceflary 
to  make  np  that  fifth  of  the  revenue,  the  glory  of 
which  may  be  claimed  by  the  fmuggler,  though 
the  fair  trader  comes  in  for  a  fhare  in  the 
profits. 

Any  one  defirous  to  have  this  fa6l  confirmed, 
may  be  informed  of  it  by  nine  tenths  of  the 
French  planters,  provided  they  be  taught  that 
the  time  is  now  come,  when  every  ufeful  truth 

may 
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may  be  fpoken,  even  with  energy,  when  accom- 
panied by  decency.  This  once  afcertained, 
he  is  no  native  of  America  who  will  refufe  his 
evidence  j  an  American  believes  in  every  thing  ' 
that  is  juft  and  realbnable,  the  very  inflant 
that  it  is  pronounced. 

I  fincerely  wiih  that  fmnggling  might  pro- 
duce in  E?igland  the  fame  good  it  has  done  to  the 
French  colonies ;  this  would  appear  to  me  very 
juft,  and  the  more  fo,  fince  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  BritifJj  commerce,  if  that  blefled 
contraband,  after  having  given  life  to  Americay 
does  not  fpread  the  fame  animation  every 
where.  Great  Britain  excepted.  I  have  heard 
an  Englijh  manufafturer  prove  at  the  bar  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  his  manufa(51:ory 
was  in  want  of  a  fpecial  patronage,  by  fo  much 
the  more,  as  the  fize  and  brittlenefs  of  his  ware 
made  it  a  difficult  point  for  him  to  fmuggle  it 
over  to  the  continent,  and  as  a  duty  of  ^o  per 
sent,  had  been  lately  laid  upon  it,  in  the  two 
countries  where  it  concerned  him  moft  to  have  it 
exported.  Amongft  other  queftions  that  were 
put  to  him,  I  remarked  four,  which  would  have 
ftunned  me,  had  I  been  in  his  place.  One  of 
thefe  queftions  was  as  follows :  "  Have  you 
"  not  heard  that  that  30  per  cent,  of  which  yoo 

"  complain;,, 
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"  complain,  was  laid  in  confeqiience  of  fome 
*'  prohibitions,  or  extra  duties  impofed  in  Eng- 
*'  land  on  feme  articles  imported  from  thofe 
*'  very  countries  which  you  allude  to  r"  I  could 
make  nothing  of  the  manufacturer's  anfwers ; 
they  were  fo  long-winded,  they  had  been  fo 
carefully  ftudied,  they  were  fo  very  full  of  a  po- 
licy which  I  do  not  underiland,  that  it  became 
impoflible  for  me  to  clafs  them  under  any  heads 
in  my  memory. 

Reflexions  on  a  very  Jlrange  Revolution  in  France. 

jr\.  General  maxim,  almoft  univerfally  adopted 
beyond  contradidion,  and  the  foundation  of  an 
hundred  regulations,  enforced  from  pole  to 
pole,  is,  that  it  is  effential  for  all  national  com- 
modities to  be  at  the  lowed  price,  in  order  that 
foreign  trade  may  turn  out  to  the  beft  advantages 
that  is  to  fay,  for  the  native  traders  to  be  able  tb 
difpofe  abroad  of  the  products  of  national  in- 
duftry,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  nation 
can  fell  thofe  of  her  own.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
lefs  price  national  commodities  will  bring,  the 
lefs  of  the  produfts  of  national  induftry  will  be 
necefiary  to  pay  them  off,  the  more  of  courfe 
will  there  remain  of  thofe  produfts  to  flock  the 

foreign 
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foreign  markets,  and  the  more  alfo  will  the 
foreign  purchafer  be  gratified  by  the  reduced 
price  at  which  they  may  be  given,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  land  proprietor  of  the  nation  ;  this 
is  fo  felf-evident  that  it  cannot  be  withftood. 
This,  methinks,  is  carrying  to  an  excefs  the 
principles  of  Chriilian  charity,  if  the  Legiflators 
are  land  proprietors ;  it  is  a  fhameful  abufe  of 
power,  if  the  Legiflators  are  at  the  head  of  ma- 
nufa<5lures  j  and  in  either  cafe  one  muft  be  blind 
to  the  neceflity  of  keeping  up  an  even  balance 

between   agriculture  and  induftry. Had  not 

Nature  militated  under  hand,  and  withjome  ad- 
vantage againji  the  dreams  of  /peculators  in  this 
refpe5fy  and  againfi  the  much  more  dangerous  fur^ 
reptions  of  cupidity^  to  what  fiat  e  of  abjection  and 
mifery  would  not  agriculture  be  now  reduced  in  all 
countries  I 

I  have  faid,  that  the  price  of  every  thing  would 
perhaps  be  now  in  France^  very  little  different 
from  what  it  was  40  years  ago,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  eventual  circumflance,  (I  might  have  faid 
a  regulation,)  which  a  few  years  ago  tertiated, 
at  leaft,  the  fortune  of  every  lubje6t  in  that 
kingdom  ; — nomiinally  at  firft,  it  is  true  ;  but 
afterwards  in  reality,  owing  to  the  prodigious 
encouragement  that  enfued  j  I  mean  the  regu- 
lation 
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lation  which  permitted  the  exportation  of  wheat, 
and  authorifed  each  of  the  French  Provinces  not 
to  confider  herfelf  as  a  ftranger  to  all  the  others. 
I  fliall  only  make  a  few  reflexions  on  a  matter 
which  might  furnilh  enough  to  fill  a  volume. 

Firft,  The  adopted  maxim  of  the  pretended 
advantage  of  enjoying  the  national  commodities 
at  the  loweft  prices,  for  the  better  encouragement 
cf  indujiryy  was  not  held  lefs  facred  at  the  time 
the  regulation  took  place,  than  when  that  maxim 
was  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  the  fyftem  of  ex- 
portation the  moft  advantageous  to  the  kingdom^ 
and  the  condition  (fine  qua  non)  of  the  many 
wonders    that    might    be   expedted   therefrom, 

towards  an  increafe  of  wealth. Yet  if  there 

cxift  a  regulation  calculated  to  operate  in  diame- 
trical oppofition  to  the  facred  maxim,  it  is  clearly 
the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  ;  to  be  convinced 
of  this  truth,  one  need  but  attend  to  its  effeft  in 
France.  The  little  fuccefs  I  have  met  with  in 
my  endeavours  to  come,  in  this  refpefl,  at  fome 
particulars  which  might  perhaps  have  given  me 
a  few  ideas,  confines  me  to  what  I  can  gather 
from  recoUedtion  ;  but  with  truth  I  can  fay 
that  my  memory  feldom  deceives  me  on  the 
abftrads  it  prefents  to  my  mind.  The  reader 
may  perceive^  that  the  fummary  I  now  Hand  in 

need 
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need  of,  has  no  manner  of  connexion  with  the 
little  fprings  that  were  put  in  play  to  ruin  the 
author  of  the  fcheme  j  the  chief  and  true  point, 
is,  that  all  fecret  intrigues,  all  public  combina- 
tions, .ended  only  in  occafioning  a  reform  in 
what  was  deemed  abufive,  in  a  regulation  the 
advantages  of  which  were  fully  demonftrated ; 
and  that  the  price  of  wheat,  after  having  ter- 
tiated,  doubled,  trebled  perhaps  by  the  help  of 
the  foreflallers,  from  whofe  abilities  were  ex- 
pefted  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  the  fall  of  its 
devifers,  was  fixed  at  laft  between  one  half  and 
three  fourths  above  the  price,  as  it  was  upon  the 
medium  of  ten  years  preceding  the  regulation. 
It  is  eafily  conceived  that  the  price  of  wheat 
didlated  that  of  all  other  commodities  ;  ineffe(5l, 
previous  to  the  laft  war,  the  only  decifive  period 
in  the  prefent  point,  the  nominal  revenue  of  the 
lands  in  France^  increafed  by  one  half  at  leaft 
of  what  it  was  1 5  years  before ; — then,  com- 
modities were,  upon  the  whole,  dearer  by  one 
half;  yet  the  maxim  was  \\t\djacred  ft  ill,  and  is 
not  lefs  fo  at  the  prefent  time — in  England  as 
well  as  in  France ; — neverthelefs  I  can  fee  no 
medium  ;  either  the  maxim  is  abfurd  in  itfelf,  or 
French  induftry  has  loft  one  third  of  its  benefits 
by  a  regulation  which  tertiated,  almoft  fuddenly, 
the  price  of  all  productions  in  France. 

T  Secondlyi 
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Secondly,  In  order  that  induftry  nnay  be  faid 
to  have  loft  that  third,  the  increafe  of  revenue, 
yielded  by  the  land  to  its  proprietor,  muft  have 
been  caft  into  fome  national  vortex^  or  fent  into 
fome  foreign  one,  or  concealed  in  the  earth  by 
the  fufpicious  proprietor  -,  for  if  the  furplus  of 
the  landed  revenue  has  occafioned  a  greater  de- 
mand for  and  confumption  of  the  produds  of  in- 
duftry,  and  more  culture  of  the  land,  induftry, 
by  raifing  the  price  of  her  goods  on  the  very  firft 
increafe  of  the  demand,  has  obtained  in  the  firft 
year,  her  firft  lliare  in  that  acceflion  of  wealth ; 
and  fhe  could  not  mifs  the  fecond,  fo  foon  as  a 
larger  fum  of  favings  befrowed  upon  the  lands, 
had  brought  about  what  they  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce, I  mean,  more  produftions,  and  foon  after 
a  greater  demand  for  goods,  and/oow  after  again 
more  goods  to  anfwer  the  additional  demands. 


t)^ 


Thirdly,  If  that  fudden  advance  in  the  price 
of  provifions,  ended  only  in  an  increafe  almoft 
equally  fudden  in  the  price  of  the  produfts  of  in- 
duftry, there  could  not  be  then  any  inconve- 
nience, either  to  induftry  or  agriculture,  in  a 
fudden  and  proportionate  rife  which  preferved 
the  former  equilibrium,  and  prefented  the  fame 
correfpondence  between  the  two  revenues;   (the 
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only  thing  that  can  materially  afFed  the  two 
capitaliJiSi  though  neither  of  them  think  about 

it.) 

Fourthly,  If  there  has  been  no  inconvenience 
in  fo  confiderable  but  proportionable  increafe  in 
the  prices,  coming  from  agriculture^  where  could 
be  the  inconvenience  in  a  proportioned  in- 
creafe, equally  fudden  and  general  if//  jhould 
come  from  induftry  ? 

Fifthly,  What  difference  can  there  be  between 
a  regulation  which  raifcs  the  landed  revenue  in 
a  kingdom,  from  6  to  9,  followed  by  a  re-adion 
in  induftry,  which  raifes  equally  to  9  what 
ufually  went  for  6  -,  and  another  regulation  which 
would  begin  the  fame  operation  in  induftry,  and 
fhould  be  equally  followed  by  a  proportionable 
re-adion  in  agriculture  ? 

Sixthly,  When,  by  a  regulation  refpeifting 
the  corn,  induftry  is  at  liberty  to  enhance  the 
price  of  her  goods,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
effefts  of  the  regulation  have  raifed  the  produtfls 
of  agriculture,  cannot  a  regulation  that  concerns 
or  impofes  taxes,  and  by  which  induftry  is 
forced  to  increafe  her  prices  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  taxes> — cannot  fuch  a  regulation,  I  fav, 
T  1  permit 
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permit  the  cultivator,  v/ithout  inconvenience,  to 
advance  the  price  of  the  produftions  of  the 
earth,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  taxes,  or  the 
regulation  concerning  them,  have  increafed  that 
of  the  produds  of  indiiflry  ? 

Seventhly,  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  operation 
is  effedled,  and  followed  by  the  fum  of  money 
which  a  nominal  revenue,  grown  more  confi- 
derable,  requires  for  the  circulation ;  can  there 
exift  then  the  mofl  trifling  difi^erence  between  the 
prefent  ftate  of  any  individuals  in  the  nation, 
and  the  flate  they  were  in  previous  to  their  being 
loaded  with  that  enormous  burden,  called 
taxes  ? 

Eighthly,    If  after  enquiry,  the  only  anfwer 
that  could  be  given  fhould  be  a  negative,  would 
it  not  be  profitable   to  let  the  public  into  the 
fecret,    in  oixier  that   after   having  obferved  a 
very  fingular  analogy  between   a  young  nymph 
loaded  with  a  column  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  air,  each  of  them  as  heavy  as  if  it  were 
of  lead,  and  the  French  as  well  as  the  Englijh 
loaded  annually,  conflantly,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  one  with  600  millions  of  iivres  Tournois, 
the  other  with  14  or  15  millions  of  pounds  fter- 
ling,  they  fhould  be  led  further  to  obferve,  with 

what 
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"what  agility,  what  graces,  what  fprightlinefs,  the 
young  dancer  plays  with  her  load — ^'  trips  it 
''^  along  on  the  fantaftic  toe,"  and  with  what 
grimaces,  what  groans,  what  lamentations,  the 
two  vigorous  nations  fhrink  under  a  burden 
which  is  not  more  fenfible  than  air,  from  the 
inftant  that  it  is  as  perfe6tly  divided  ? 

I  muft  here  go  fome  fteps  back : 

Ninthly,  If  the  nullity  of  the  burden  depended 
on  the  equality  with  which  it  fliould  be  divided, 
and  if  this  equality  fhould  depend  on  an  addi- 
tion to  the  fuppofed  burden,  might  it  not  be 
expefted  (not  from  the  tricks  of  cullomary  fe- 
duftion,  or  from  the  Ihorter  method  of  autho- 
rity, but  from  all  the  miCans  calculated  to  enforce 
convi6tion)  that  the  nation  would  find  herfelf 
lefs  aggrieved  by  an  additional  tax,  which  would 
tend  to  equalife  the  weight,  than  Ihe  could  be  by 
an  increafe  of  taxes  laid  for  the  purpofe  of  efFed- 
ing  a  reimburlement,  which,  upon  a  fecond 
thought,  no  one  can  wifli  for  ? 

Tenthly,  Before  the  regulation  alluded  to, 
wheat  was,  in  France,  one  third  or  one  half 
cheaper  than  it  is  at  this  day  ;  the  reft  of  the 
other  produftions  of  the  earth  flood  in  the  fame 
proportion  :  in  England,  at  that  very  time,  the 
price  of  wheat  differed  very  little  from  what  it 
T  3  now 
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now  is.  How  could  England  then  maintain  a 
competition — a  combat,  as  it  were,  of  exporta- 
tion, againll  her  natural  enemy  (the  French  in- 
dufrry),  fo  lightly,  fo  advantageoufly  armed  by 
the  low  price  of  the  commodities  in  France  ? — 
If  the  maxim  is  as  juft  as  it  is  held/acred,  furely 
France  muft  have  derived  a  prodigious  benefit 
from  the  barricadoes  by  which  the  exportation  of 
wheat  was  prevented,  even  from  one  Province 
to  another,  in  order  that  it  fhould  be  in  all  at 
the  lowefb  poflible  price  : — it  follows  alfo  that 
England,  already  compelled  by  her  taxes,  her 
internal  m.onopoly,  and  her  riches,  to  raife  the 
price  of  her  wheat  at  home,  mufl:  have  under- 
gone dreadful  inconveniences,  by  availing  her- 
felf,  as  fhe  has  ever  done,  of  the  leaft  dearth 
abroad,  to  make  that  very  wheat  dearer  in  Eng- 
land, whilft  fhe  was  going  to  diminifh  its  price 
wherever  fcarcity  had  made  it  excefTive: 

Eleventhly,  \^ France  has  obtained  fuch  won- 
derful advantages  from  her  internal  as  well  as 
external  barriers,  it  is  not  in  refpedb  to  her  agri- 
culi'lire ;  her  agriculture  has  clearly  loft,  not  only 
that  part  of  the  value  in  her  produ(5lions,  of 
which  fhe  was  daily  deprived  by  this  barrier,  but 
alfo  the  encouragement  which  a  gradual  increafe 
in  the  price  of  the  productions  would  have  oc- 

cafionedj 
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-cafioned,  to  increale  their  quantity :  it  is  there- 
fore by  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  her 
induftry,   which,   being  fold  at  a  price  below 
that  of  all  other  nations,  have  procured  her  in 
money  that  prodigious  balance  of  exported  goods, 
which  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  national  cultivator 
did  not   ■permit  him  to  fay  for : — but  obfei*ve, 
that  the  French  exportation,  carried  on  with  that 
advantage  (pretended  to  be  lb  very  confider- 
able)  of  the  low  price  of  national  commodities, 
brought  no  more  money   to  France^  than  that 
which  fhe  wanted  for  the  five  articles  I  have 
mentioned  before,  when  treating  of  the  balance 
of  England.     This  matter  I  hope  I  Ihall  fet  in 
the  fulleft  blaze  of  evidence'.  — But,  on  the  other 
hand,  obferve  alfo  that  England,  by  an  exporta- 
tion carried  on  with  the  utmoll  regularity,  un- 
der the  fuppofed  difadvantage  of  her  commo- 
dities being  rated  much  higher  than  thofe  of  hei* 
competitors,   a  rate  which   fhe   even  xncreafed 
herfelf,  by  the  exportation  of  wheat,  v/hich  flie 
encouraged  by  premiums — -by  premiums ,  dejlruc- 
tive  of  the  Jacred  maxim  \  obferve,  I  fay,   that 
under  .that  difadvantage,  in  fpite  of  thofe  incon- 
fiftencies,  as  fortunate  as  they  are  real  and  pal- 
pable, England,  neverthelefs,   has  not  failed  to 
procure  the  money  wanted    for  the   five  arti- 
cles, the  only  ones  that  can  give  any  value  to 
T  4  money. 
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money. — Shall  it  be  faid  that  France  would  have 
obtained  a  balance  in  money  much  lefs  confider- 
able,  if  Ihe  had  not  kept  her  prices  lb  low,  if 
Ihe  had  adted  with  lefs  refpe6l  to  the  maxim  ? — 
Shall  it  be  faid,  that  the  balance  in  money  would 
have  been  far  more  favourable  to  England,  had 
not  the  price  of  her  commodities  been  fo  high  at 
homej  if  Ihe  had  more  confiftently  a6led  upon  the 
maxim;  if,  above  all,  fiie  had  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  wheat,  which  is  fo  often  lamented, 
and  even  fometimes  fo  loudly  complained  of  by 
her  manufafturers  ? — This  indeed  would  be  to 
appropriate  great  merit  to  the  refource  of  hiding 
money  under  ground,  when  we  cannot  flatter  our- 
felves  with  the  thoughts  of  having  too  much  of  it, 
but  at  theexpence  of  agriculture  :  but  no  matter; 
let  us  fee-whether  the  inference  be  juft. 

Twelfchly,  Had  France  been  indebted  to  the 
difparagement  in  the,  prices  of  her  commodities, 
for  the  advantage  of  procuring  the  money  wanted 
for  the  five  articles  before  mentioned,  fhe  would 
have  found  herfelf  in  the  impofTibility  of  anfwer- 
ing  that  want,  as  foon  as,  by  the  nev/  regula- 
tion, thofe  commodities  were  reftored  to  their 
natural  value,  as  foon  as  the  liberty  of  ex- 
porting wheat  had  raifed  its  price  almoll  to  the 
level  of  that  which  it  bore  in  England. — Now 
will  it  be  faid,  that  ever  fince  the  landed  revenue 

In 
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in  France  has  rifen  from  40  to  50  fer  cent,  by  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  commodities,  lefs  bullion 
has  been  fpent  by  the  French  in  plate,  in  gilding, 
and  other  articles  of  luxury  ? — Will  it  be  faid  that 
France  flood  in  need  of  the  money  necelTary  to 
fettle  in  cafh  with  her  foreign  correfpondents, 
when  this  refource  from  circumftances  became 
preferable  to  the  mode  of  paying  in  bills  of  ex- 
change ? — Will  it  be  faid  that  Ihe  fell  fhort  of 
it  for  all  thofe  Jewifh  and  miferable  operations, 
or  for  that  reciprocally  beneficial  fmuggling  with 
her  neighbours  ? — Will  it  be  faid,  that  her  cir- 
culation, which,  beyond  any  doubt,  required  a 
more  confiderable  mafs  of  money,  as  foon  as  her 
revenue  had  tertiated,  has  fufFered  by  that  ne- 
cefTity  of  a  higher  balance,  become  impofTible 
{according  to  the  maxim)  as  foon  as  it  grew  in- 
difpenfable  ? — Will  it  be  faid,  that  her  induflry 
has  lingered  away  as  foon  as  her  agriculture 
has  been  more  able  to  enliven  it  ? — Yet  all 
thefe  abfurdities  mufl  be  admitted,  or  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  that  the  price  of  commodities 
may  be  tertiated,  or  doubled  in  a  nation,  not 
only  without  injuring  induftry,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  keep  within  the  kingdom  all  the  m.oney 
wanted  for  circulation,  but  even  with  fecuring  to 
the  nation  a  more  confiderable  balance  in  money, 
fince  it  mufl  become  fo  whenever  the  price  of 
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every  thing  is  raifed  one  third,  and  perhaps  more 
than  one  half. — The  Jacred  maxim  therefore  has 
not  even  common  fenfe,  when  applied  to  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  State. 

Thirteenthly,  XiFrance^  who  has  not  the  affifl- 
ance  of  paper-money,  did  aftiially  procure  fo 
clearly  to  herfeif  an  annual  balance  more  confi- 
derable  in  money,  as  foon  as  flie  had  tertiated 
her  revenue,  it  follows  that  England 'ix\\^^^  really, 
have  experienced  a  competition  much  more  dif- 
agreeable,  from  that  very  circumftance  from 
which,  according  to  the  maxim^  fhe  had  lefs  rea- 
fon  to  fear  it ;  for  whiift  the  price  of  commo- 
dities was  below  par  in  France^  it  is  clear  that 
having  no  national  vortex^  fhe  required  lefs  mo- 
ney for  the  circulation  of  a  revenue  of  lOO  than 
for  one  of  i  50  :  it  was  therefore  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  England,  in  Jpite  of  the  -maxim,  that 
the  commodities  fhould  be  at  a  low  price  in 
Fi  aiue.,  than  to  have  them  raifed  50  per  cent. 
The  Jacred  maxim  then  is  deflitute  of  common 
fenfe,  when  applied  to  foreign  trade,  to  the  com- 
petition abroad. 

Fourteenthly,  But  if  the  circumftance  which 
drove  France  to  the  neceffity  of  acquiring  a 
greater  balance  in  real  caih,  ftood  at  a  very  fmall 
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diilance  from  another  circumiVance   by  which 
England  was  compelled  to  procure  one  ftill  more 
conliderablej    for   a  general  re-coining    of   her 
guineas ;    and  if  France  and  England  have  done 
each  other  no  material  injury  in  this  kind  of 
competition,   (this  is  proved  by  the  faft,  fince 
both  nations  have  equally  and  certainly,   ever 
fince,   procured  the  annual  balance  which  they 
wanted)  ;  may  it  not  be  fairly  concluded,  that 
England  has  been  no  lofer,  by  a  revolution  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  enriched  France  by  ter- 
tiating  her  revenue,  and  forced  her  to  receive 
annually,  in  cafh,  a  balance  far  greater  than  ihe 
did  previous  to  that  revolution  ? 

Fifteenthly,  Now  if  England,  fince  the  revo- 
lution in  the  French  prices,  has  obtained  as  much 
bullion  as  fhe  wilhed  for,  or  rather  all  that  which 
fhe  could  lay  out  on  the  five  articles  of  her  com- 
mon expenditure,  and  for  the  additional  circum- 
ftance  of  a  re-coinage,  whilfl:  on  the  other  hand 
France  had  ail  her  wants  fupplied  with  the  greater 
eafc,  may  it  not  be  inferred  that  England  could 
have  gained  nothing,  even  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  annual  fupply  of  money,  become  ne- 
ceflary  to  France,  had  been  Icfs  confiderable,  that 
is  to  fay,  even  if  the  French  commodities  had  re^ 
rnained  in  their  former  ftate  of  difparagement  ? 

Six- 
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Sixteenthly,  If  that  increafe  of  prices  in  the 
landed  revenue  has  not  been  reftrained  to  France; 
if  it  be  a  faft,  as  all  travellers  pretend  to  have 
obferved,    that   all    the   other  parts  of  Europe 
have  experienced  the  fame  revolution,  the  fame 
encouragement,   the    fame  fuccefs,    except  the 
difference  produced  in  fome  places  by  the  fingu- 
larity  of  certain  laws  ;  may  it  not  be  concluded, 
that  although  England  has  loft  nothing  by  the 
revolution,  although  France  has  proved  a  gainer 
by  it,  other  nations  have  alfo  enriched  them- 
felves,  namely,  one  tenth,  thofe  where  the  prices 
have    been  advanced  a   tenth;    a  ninth,    thofe 
v^here  the  prices  have  been  raifed  one  quarter ; 
one  half,   thofe  where  the  prices  have  rifen  one 
half,  &c.  independently  of  an  increafe  ftill  more 
ejGTential,  viz.  that  of  the  quantity  of  the  pro- 
dudlions  of  the  earth,  zvhicb  always  clojely  fol- 
lows that  of  their  prices. 

Seventeenthly,  Were  one  to  rcfleft,  that  this 
increafe  in  the  prices,  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  is  always  followed  by  a  fimilar 
increafe  with  refpedl  to  the  produdls  of  in- 
duftry,  which  thereby  receives  the  fame  encou- 
ragement ;  if,  after  examination,  no  one  can  har- 
bour any  doubt  of  the  fad:  3  would  it  be  an  eafy 
matter,  even  with  the  help  of  the  facred  maxim^ 
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to  pcrfuade  any  nation,  whofe  prices  have  been 
doLib.ed,  to  reduce  the  nominal  of  her  revenue 
from  20  to  I  8,  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  in 
the  competition  with  another  nation  who,  by 
Ibme  diiagrceable  ciicumftances,  fhould  have 
been  obliged  to  raife  her  produfts  from  20  to  22,. 
as  England  is  compelled  to  do  ?  Would  not 
one,  on  the  contrary,  conjefture  that  every  v/ife 
nation  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  American  of 
Philadelphia,  i.  e.  that  fhe  will  not  hefitate  to 
raife  equally  her  own  produfts  from  20  to  22, 
certain,  as  fhe  will  be  by  this  means,  to  give  frelh 
encouragement  both  to  her  agriculture  and  her 
indullry,  and  not  to  hurt  in  the  lead  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation  whom  thofe  difagreeable 
circumftances  fhould  have  compelled  that  rife 
from  20  to  22  i  compelled,  I  fay,  without  pro- 
curing for  her  that  encouragement  which  cannot 
fpring  from  fuch  a  rife,  but  in  as  much  as  it  is 
not  necejfitated  by  taxes  ? 

Eighteenthly,  Is  it  not  even  probable  that 
every  wife  nation  will  be  fenfible  that  there  is 
but  one  way  to  carry  on,  without  being  conftantly 
duped,  a  commerce  with  another  nation,  obliged 
to  raife  the  price  of  her  goods  -,  viz.  to  raife,  n 
the  fame  proportion,  thofe  which  are  given  in 
exchange  ? — This,  fome  will  fay,   is  an  indi;  .c<: 

advice 
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advice  which  I  take  upon  me  to  give  to  induftry  ; 
nothing  more  ufelefs,  will  they  add  ;  indiiftry  in 
all  countries  never  fails  making  that  calcula- 
tion.— I  do  not  afiume  the  liberty  of  advifing 
induftry  •■,  —  Indufiry  is  far  better  acquainted, 
than  1  am,  with  her  own  intercft  :  it  is  to  agri- 
culture 1  prefume  to  give  advice ;  and  this  I 
have  an  inconteftable  right  to  do,  fince  I  myfelf 
am  a  cultivator,  an  American  cultivator,  and 
that  my  fortune  cannot  incresfe,  nor  even  ftand 
as  it  is,  but  with  that  of  my  brethren,  the  cul- 
tivators throughout  all  Eur  op  e,  whofe  confump- 
tion  is  as  efiential  to  me,  in  regard  to  fugars, 
Cottons,  coffee,  indigo,  &c.  as  mine  is  effcntial 
to  them,  with  refpeft  to  wines,  flour,  oils, 
hemp,  iron,  &c.  How  is  it  pofTible  to  charge 
them  with  an  advanced  price  on  the  goods  they 
purchafe,  v/ithout  diminifhing  their  means  of 
buying,  unle/s  they  raije  their  own  ccmmodities 
equally  with  the  above  goods  ? — How  can  one 
diminiih  their  power  of  buying,  without  dimi- 
nifhing alfo  my  refources  for  a  fale  ? — How  can 
one  diminifh  my  refources  for  a  fale,  without 
diminifliing  my  means  of  produdion  ?  —  And 
how  is  it  poITible  to  put  a  flop  to  the  produc- 
tions of  y/mmaj,  without  crufning  in  the  very 
bud  all  the  European  produflions,  which  are  to 
pay  for  them  ? — There  is  not  the  lealt  doubt, 
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but  that,  between  merchant  and  merchant,  alien 
or  native,  there  never  is  any  difficulty  :  noth.ing 
more  candid  than  their  refpeftive  condud  j  never 
a  word  about  prices ;  each  fixes  his  own,  and  it 
often  happens  that  a  bale  of  goods  has  been  fold 
ten  times  upon  the  invoice,  and  never  opened : 
— But  when  a  merchant,  no  matter  of  what  na- 
tion, fays  to  his  cuftomer,  no  matter  of  what 
country;    Engltjh  goods  have  increafed  in  price 
from  20  to  22,  I  cannot  have  them  for  lefs  \  it  is 
eflential  for  every  land  proprietor,  from  Pole  to 
I  Pole,    to   know  that  he  mufl   not  hefitate   to 
anfwer :  Tou  cannot  come  dozvn  to  me,  give  me 
leave  to  get  wp  to  you  \  or,  in  other  words,  / 
alfo  advance  my  -prices  from   20  to  iij  Jo  that 
every  thing  is  in  its  due  order j  and  the  cock  of  the 
balance  flands  fiill  in  its  place.     On  this  principle, 
clearly  evident  and  of  an  irrefragable  neceffity, 
I  maintain  that  it  is  England^  fucceffively  com^ 
pelled,  as  well  by  her  wealth,  as  by  her  taxes 
and  monopoly,  to  increafe  her  prices  at  home, — 
England^  trading  to  all  parts  of  Europe:^  more 
largely  than  any  other  country, — it  is  England^  I 
fay,  who,  to  this  day,  has  raifed  the  prices  of 
every  thing  all  over  Europe ;  and  I  infift,  that 
England^  once  more  obliged  to  carry  thofe  prices 
ftill  higher,  once  m.ore  will  compel  Europe  to 
follow  her  example,  and  that   all  Europe  will 
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grow  richer  by  her  means,  (as  has  been  the  cafe 
hitherto)  on  account  of  the  encouragement 
which  this  increafe  will  give  in  all  countries, 
where  England  may  think  fit  to  continue  or  ex- 
tend her  trade  on  fair  and  equitable  principles. 

It  is  certain,  that  one  cannot,  without  fome 
reflexion,  comprehend  that  chain  compofed  of 
fo  many  incoherent,  fo  widely  djftant  links,  that 
union,  that  mutual  dependance  of  interefts,  in 
appearance  fo  oppofite  to  each  other ;  and  that, 
even  with  the  affiftance  of  a  few  hypothejes  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole,  the  only  con- 
feflion  fubfcribed  to  by  the  reader,  will  be,  that 
they  imply  no  palpable  contradidlion,  but  that 
they  are  neverthelefs  the  mere  offspring  of  ima- 
gination, and  ought  to  be  ranked  amongfl 
non-entities.  Yet  the  two  hypothejes  of  which 
Rome  feemed  to  be  the  fubjedt,  were  no  more,  if 
we  except  the  paper-currency,  than  the  type  of 
the  revolution  which  took  place  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  regulation  I  have  fpoken  of, — a 
regulation,  which  in  lefs  than  two  years  increafed 
the  wealth  of  that  nation  from  i6  to  24,  ^o  per 
cent.  J  as  if  the  French  had  been  at  laft  made 
fenfible,  that  England  could  not  work  for  herfelf 
without  working  for  them,  and  that  confequently 
they  had  a  right  to  fay  with  my  Roman  :  England 
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is  rich  to  the  amount  of  24,  only  becaufe  Jhe  denomi- 
nates 24  that  fame  quantity  of  wheat  which  our  har- 
ricadoes  and  barriers  have  obliged  us  to  call  only  1 6 
in  our  country  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  therefore^ 
is  tofetfire  to  our  barricadoeSy  and  break  down  our 
harriers i  that  henceforth  the  fame  1 6  may  be  de- 
nominated 24,  and  all  at  once  wejhall  be  in  fa£i  as 
rich  as  England,  vAthout  having  been  fo  judi- 
tioujly  at  work. 

Another  advantage  that  would  accrue  from 
that  uniformity,  nearly  general,  in  all  prices,  if 
one  would  lend  an  helping  hand  to  Nature, 
after  having  been  convinced  of  the  impoflibility 
of  reaping  any  other  benefit  from  the  obftacles 
thrown  in  her  way,  but  the  fad  advantage 
of  retarding  her  progrefsj — another  advantage, 
I  fayj  that  would  accrue  from  that  kind  of 
uniformity  in  prices,  which  undergoes  no  alte- 
ration, but  from  the  wants  and  demands,  is, 
that  all  that  monftrous  fyftem  of  prohibitions  or 
equivalent  reflridlions,  mufl  crumble  of  itfelf : 
for,  with  what  face  could  a  national  manufacturer 
folicit  the  means  and  privilege  of  making  his  own 
countrymen  pay  10  fer  cent,  dearer  for  thofe 
goods,  which  another  nation  tenders  to  them  at 
I  o  'per  cent,  cheaper,  notwithftanding  the  expence 
of  exportation  ?  What  reafons  could  he  urge 
U  when. 
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wlien,  inflead  of  anfwering,  a  cultivator  fkoiila 
rife  in  the  national  council,  and  afk,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  an  abllird  premium  which 
would  inftantly  enhance  its  price  25  per  cent.  ? — ■ 
But  the  game  of  imports  and  exports  to  which 
this  laft  obfervation  alludes,  requires  to  be  treated 
in  afeparate  article  which  it  is  not  yet  time  to  enter 
upon;  all  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  think  on  the 
means  of  giving  a  free  circulation  to  the  revenue  of 
2ii\  Europe^  fuppofed  to  beincrcafed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  20  to  22,  on  account  of  the  fame  increafe 
necelTary  in  England  to  pay  three  millions  inte- 
reft,  without  any  one  being  the  poorer  for  it.  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  facility  of  paper-currency, 
when  the  inutility  of  a  national  robbery  fhall  be 
once  generally  acknowledged. 

Nineteenthly  and  laftly,  If  we  are  fright- 
ened by  the  neceffity  of  a  balance  in  money, 
every  where  more  confiderable,  in  order  to 
circulate  every  where,  a  revenue  increafed  from 
20  to  22,  to  face  the  indifpenfable  rife  in  the 
prices  of  England^  who  trades  to  all  parts  of  the 
gl®be;  (when  we  confider  befides,  that  France 
and  England  are  by  the  fame  reafon  obliged  to 
add  to  their  refpedlive  balance  already  fo  loaded,) 
It  appears  to  me,  that,  after  a  retrofpedive  view 
of  what  has  palTed,  one  may  readily  be  con- 
vinced. 
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i'inced,  that  whenever  money  becomes  neceflary 
fbr  circulation,  wherever  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired to  circulate  and  balance  objeds  really  exift- 
ing,  and  equal  to  each  other^  there  are  alv/ays  peo- 
ple enough  ready  to  carry  money  thither  i  and  that 
this  operation,  as  all  thoje  that  are  beneficial  to 
Jociety^  is  generally  efFe6led  when  it  is  neither 
counteradted  nor  encouraged,  without  any  one 
•perceiving  it. — Neverthelefs  it  muft  be  confefied, 
that  the  pretenfions  fet  up  by  France,  in  regard 
to  a  balance,  are  as  terrible,  as  formidable,  as 
thofe  of  England^  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
difference  between  the  exports  of  both ;  I  Ihall 
examine  thefe  pretenfions  as  I  have  done  thofe 
of  England,  and  bring  them  befides  clofer  to 
each  otherj  that  they  may  be  more  properly 
cftimatedi 


'S'he  pretended  Balance   of  France   in  point  of 
"itrade, 

1  HE  Work  of  Mr.  Necker  on  the  French 
finances,  is  in  my  judgement,  for  that  nation, 
the  mod  precious  work  that  this  age  has  pro- 
duced ;  it  is  a  fword  hanging  over  the  head  of 
whoever  Ihall  fill  up  that  department  during  the 
reign  of  the  prefent  King,  and  of  all  thofe  of  his 
U  1  fuccefTors 
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Ibcceflbrs  whom  God  (hall  blefs  with  a  foul  like 
his.     That  work  would  ilill  be  precious,  though 
It  fhould  ierve  only  to  expofe  the  knavery  or  the 
incapacity  of  thofe  who  pretended  that  France, 
preparing  for  a  war  which  required  the  creation  of 
a  navy,  without  which  Ihe  could  not  carry  it  on, 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  new   loans  propor- 
tionate  to   fuch  an  undertaking,  and  weighed 
down,  as  it  was  faid,  by  the  load  of  the  old 
taxes  impofed  for  difcharging  the  intereft  of  her 
former  debts,  was  again  on  the  eve  of  laying 
new  impofts,  in  fpite  of  herfelf,  and  perhaps  of 
having  recourfe  to  thofe  degrading  reductions,  fo 
lightly,  yet  fo  often  pra6lifed  before.     The  firfl: 
public  operation  of  Mr.  Necker  (his  Compte  rendu) 
infpired  every  one  with  the  enthufiaftic  fpirit  of 
an  unbounded  confidence,  wherever  nothing  was 
forefeen  but  the  difcouragement  arifingfrom  dif- 
credit.  He  did  not  create  anything,  it  is  true;  but 
he  difpelled  the  clouds  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed what  really  exifted ;  he  reftored  order  where 
confufion   reigned  before,  and  treated  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  finances,  like  a  merchant 
willing  at  all  times  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
compare  his  undertakings  with  his  means,  his 
plans  with  his  refources.     No  other  ftep  could 
be  taken  at  firil.     I  have  no  kind  of  connexion 
with  Mr.  Necker^    neither   dired  nor  indired; 

nor 
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nor  am  I  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
ihip,  intereft,  or  gratitude  ;  and,  befides,  it  is 
not  my  intention  either  to  praife,  or  to  cen- 
fure ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that  Mr. 
Neckerj  entirely  circurnfcribed  by  the  circum- 
ftancesof  the  time,  charged  with  the  triple  load  of 
clearing  up  what  was  pafTed,  fupplying  prefent 
wants,  and  guarding  againft  future  events,  could 
only  loofely  furvey,  regret,  and  prepare,  what  a 
fituation  fo  critical  did  not  permit  him  to  un- 
dertake. His  being  difplaced,  left  him  no  other 
advantage  than  that  of  informing  the  public 
of  what  he  intended  to  do  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  nation  has  received  the  work  wherein  he 
recorded  his  projefts,  is  at  the  fame  time  a  tribute 
of  the  national  efteem  for  the  man  who  planned 
them,  and  a  pledge  of  the  national  gratitude, 
even  for  any  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  who  Ihould 
confine  himfelf  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Whatever  I  have  hitherto  faid,  whatever  may 
drop  from  my  pen  in  the  fequel,  in  contradic- 
tion to  fome  of  Mr.  Necker's  opinions,  was 
written  long  before  the  publication  of  his  work, 
and  in  no  degree  detrafts  from  the  folidity  of  his 
views.  What  he  devifed  was  perhaps  the  beffc 
that  could  poffibly  be  imagined  in  the  aftual 
ftate  of  things,  and  according  to  the  received 
U   .3  fyflem : 
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fyftem: — But  is  that  fyftem  the  beft  ? — I  fubfcribs 
to  his  principle  concerning  the  precautions  to  be 
taken,  and  the  flowncfs  of  the  march  neceflary 
even  through  all  the  paths  that  may  lead  to  the 
heft  ',  but  that  beft,  what  is  it  ?     France  cannot 
boaft  of  having  found  it — read  the  work  of  Mr, 
Necker  j  England  cannot  boaft  of  having  found 
it — read  the  debates  of  both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment : — And  do  I  dare  to  offer  my  thoughts  ! — - 
Yes  : — two  children,  it  is  faid,  found  what  it  was 
neceffary  to  fipd,  in  order  to  the  difcovery  of  im- 
menfe  bodies  of  light,  at  a  diftance  where  nothing 
was  fufpeded  but  the  limits  of  creation. — Were 
my   thoughts   only  plaufible,  they  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  inveftigated  ;  they  concern  the  State, 
they  concern  mankind  at  large  :■— if  they  prove 
juft,  to  fay  that  they  are  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  {hackles  with  which  our  forefathers 
have  loaded  us,  is  to  fay  nothing  but  with  regard 
to  the  fleeting  moment  in  which  I  fpeak,  already 
Jo  far  cjffrcm  us ;  but  to  feel  then  that  we  fnould 
not  add  new  fhackles  to  thofe  we  endure  already, 
would   be  a  great  point  gained;    to  fcrutinife 
afterwards   the    ancient  opinions,    without   ex- 
ception J    to   analyfe    the  principles  on    which 
pretended   impoffibilities    are  founded;    to  ex- 
pedl   nothing   from   fedu6tion   or   from    autho- 
fiiyj    to  ddire  nothing  but  from  general  con- 

yidtion  j 
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vicVion ;  to  fpare  no  pains  to  make  the  people 
fenfible  of,  and  familiar  with  the  truths  that 
might  be  difcovered,  would  perhaps  be  a  fecond 
ftep  towards  that  very  mark  to  which  we  fhould 
probably  dired  our  courfe,  were  it  not  for  the 
pretended  impoITibility,  the  mere  fuppofition  of 
which  cads  a  ridicule  upon  the  very  thought  of 
looking  up  to  it. 

It  is  upon  this  plan,  and  under  this  point  of 
view,  that  I  purpofe  to  examine  the  fuppofed 
balance  of  France^  in  regard  to  trade : — and  I 
begin  by  afking,  whether  there  exifts  a  nation  in 
Europe^  which,  upon  perufing  what  Mr.  Necker 
fays  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  and  the  ufe  made 
almoft  generally  in  England  of  the  work  of  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth,  much  more  explicit  with 
regard  to  the  balance  of  Great  Britain^  would 
hefitate  an  inftant  to  break  off  all  commercial 
connexions  with  England  2ccA  France  ^  if  only  one 
half  fhould  prove  real  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
two  nations,  on  the  obje6l  which  at  prefent 
feems  to  determine  all  the  others  ? 

I  would,  in  the  next  place,  propofe,  for  exami- 
nation, whether  thofe  two  nations  are  not  in- 
debted to  thefe  prejudices,  for  the  greatefl  part 
di  their  miftakes,  and  of  the  obftacles  which  they 
U  4  have 
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have  found,  which  they  ftill  find,  and  which  they 
will  ever  find,  in  the  meafures  that  other  nations 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
guard  againft  the  effefts  of  thofe  pre-udices,  till 
their  fallacy  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  as 
well  as  their  infufficiency  to  produce  their  boafted 
efFed:,  even  in  favour  of  thoje  who  would  ohjii- 
nately  refuje  to  give  them  up. 

Every  year,  fay  the  prejudices  of  both  nations, 
more  than  feven  millions  fterling  are  required  for 
their  two   terrible  balances  ; — but  not  above  fix 

millions  are  brought  over  from  America  : if 

Spain  and  Portugal  be  allowed  to  come  in  for 
one  fixth  (indeed  it  would  be  but  juft),  the  other, 
parts  of  Europe  muft  fettle  it  amongll  themfelves 
to  find  the  two  millions  flerling,  which  viithout 
that  aflefTment  would  be  deficient  in  the  balances 
necelTary  to  France  and  Engla?id. — Whence  does 
Europe  take  thofe  two  millions  ?  Whence  have 
they  been  taken  hitherto  ?  I  know  pot :  but  it  is 
a  ftubborn  fa6t :  you  may  confult  the  work  of 
Mr.  Necker  for  the  balance  of  France j  and  for 
that  of  England  the  ftatements  of  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth  j  the  former  amounts  annually  to 
70  millions  of  Uvres,  about  3  millions  fterling  j 
and  the  latter  to  83,678,818/.  in  the  fpace 
of  20  years,  from  1754  to  1773 i  it  is,  one  year 

with 
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with  another,  more  than  4,180,000/.  per  annu?n. 
But  above  all,  let  it  not  efcape  your  obfervar 
tion,  what  is  faid  in  Francey  that  the  decline  of 
that  Empire  will  begin,  when  this  balance  of  70 
millions  oCIivres  fhall  begin  to  decline,  and  that 
it  is  the  opinion  in  England^  that,  were  the  fa- 
vourable balance  to  be  below  2  or  3  millions 
fterling,  a  national  bankruptcy  muft  indifpen- 
fably  follow.  What  is  moft  miraculous  (and  in- 
deed confolatory  for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  think 
of  their  elevation,  before  they  dream  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy, or  even  of  their  decline)  is,  that  whilft 
France  and  England  have  received  annually,  the 
one  4,  the  other  3  millions  fterling,  that  is  to 
fay,  one  fixth  more  than  America  has  to  fhare 
amongft  all  the  European  nations,  the  other 
countries  in  Europe  have  neverthelefs  increafed 
their  mafs  of  money,  by  all  that  was  neceffary  to 
keep  up  their  luxury,  and  the  circulation  of  a 
revenue  which  has  almoft  doubled  in  the  courfe 
of  a  century.  Thefe  are  prodigies  which  will 
ceafe  to  be  fo,  even  if  we  admit  the  fa<5ls  on 
which  they  are  founded,  if  we  take  the  trouble 
of  adding  thereto  a  few  other  fads  rather  lefs 
queftionablej  and  if  it  be  acknowledged  at  lafl, 
that  there  are  yet  others,  concerning  which  the 
moft  expert  calculator  cannot  flatter  himfelf  that 
he  Ihall  even  come  near  the  truth,  and  which  give 

to 
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to  thofe  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  reflecfting, 
all  the  latitude  they  may  want,  to  conclude  that 
the  two  fuppofed  balances  are  asinadmifTiblewhen 
fubjefted  to  the  difcufllon  of  reafon  alone,  as  they 
are  afterwards  demonftratcd  to  be  falfe,  by  fafbs 
which  cannot  be  controverted. 

The  quantity  of  money  required  for  circula- 
tion, depends  neither  on  the  fpecuiations  of  a 
Minifter  of  finances,  nor  on  the  blind  cupidity 
of  trade,  v/hich,  luckily,  is  always  counter- 
adted  by  the  clear-fighted  cupidity  of  every 
trader:  it  depends  on  the  quantity  of  articles  to 
be  circulated,  on  their  price,  and  on  the  method 
adopted  for  circulation  : — it  is  evident  that  lefs 
cafh  is  required  in  England  than  in  France  to  cir- 
culate the  fame  mafs  of  revenue,  trade,  and 
tranfaftions  of  all  kinds  j  the  reafons  are  ob- 
vious :  but  the  fum  wanted  for  the  circulation 
being  once  found,  every  addition  thereto  is  foon, 
notwithftanding  all  minifterial  machinations, 
transferred  to  fome  hundred  leagues  diftance,  if 
that  furplus  Ihould  be  wanted  there:  now,  when 
this  neceflary  fum  for  circulation  is  once  afcer- 
tained,  we  fhall  fee  how  ufelefs  it  is  to  defpoil, 
how  abfurd  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  they  do  defpoil 
the  reft  of  Europe  of  her  money,  in  order  to  keep 
up  that  circulation. 

What 
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What  is  the  real  amount  of  the  cafh  circulating 
in  England?  Some  fay  25,  others  30  millions 
fterling.  It  is  probable  that  25  millions  are 
fufficient,  with  the  help  of  credit  and  paper- 
currency,  even  in  the  fuppofition  that  France 
Ihould  Hand  in  want  of  2  milliards  of  livres  in 
hard  cafli  to  give  circulation  to  a  revenue,  double 
to  that  o(  England  J  becaufe  there  is  in  Fi-ance  no 
paper-money,  and  much  lefs  credit  than  would 
be  obtained,  were  it  not,  too  often  yet,  fo  eafy  to 
avoid,  by  another  kind  of  credit,  the  payment 
of  the  mofl  lawful  debts :  but  we  muft  argue 
from  an  incontrovertible  faft,  and  afient,  in  their 
fulleft  fcope,  to  the  confequences  that  may  be 
deduced  therefrom.   The  following  is  the  fad: 

Of  all  the  coin  circulating  in  England^  18 
months  ago  there  was  only  a  fixth,  and  there 
is  now  much  lefs  than  a  fixth  part,  in  pieces 
ftruck  before  the  prefent  reign.  Now,  in 
1780,  it  appears  that  the  money  coined  at  the 
Mint,  in  the  prefent  reign,  amounted  only  to 
30,457,805/. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  fpace  of 
1 8  years  there  fhould  have  been  carried  out  of 
the  kingdom,  either  to  Ireland,  or  in  fupport  of 
the  fmuggling  trade^  or  for  other  purpofes,  lefs 

than 
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than  the  amount  of  the  coin  ftruck  fincc  that 
period.  Let  us  add  to  the  30  millions  coined 
from  the  beginning  of  this  reign  down  to  the  year 
1780,  the  5  millions  for  the  fixth  part  in  old 
fpecie  remaining  of  the  former  reigns  (that  fixth 
fuppofed,  rather  than  acknowledged,  to  be  ac- 
tually in  circulation),  the  total  will  be  35  mil- 
lions ;  to  which  mud  be  added,  the  value 
of  filver  plate,  toys,  &c.  Admit,  that  all 
thefe  articles  together,  circulation  and  filver 
wi'ought,  amount  to  50  millions  fterling ; — to 
thofe  who  may  think  that  the  fum  of  1 5  millions, 
at  which  I  rate  the  wrought  filver  of  all  kinds, 
is  too  trifling,  I  would  recommend  to  obferve, 
firfl,  that  thefe  15  millions  conftitute  nearly  the 
tenth  part  of  the  general  revenue,  both  of  the 
land  and  induftry  ;  fecondly,  that  the  third  part 
of  that  revenue  belongs  to  the  peafants  and  me- 
chanics, who  have  no  fuch  cofi:ly  furniture  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  as  to  the  reft  of  the  nation,  if  there 
cxift  a  man  who  poiTelTes  the  equivalent  of  one 
half  of  his  revenue  in  plate,  there  are  fcores  who 
are  not  pofl"efi!ed  of  fo  much  as  one  tenth  part. — 
Shall  it  be  infifted  upon,  however,  that,  by  add- 
ing the  amount  of  plate  and  the  mafs  in  circu- 
lation to  that  which  muji  correfpond  with  the 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  the  Bank,  the 


whole  amounts  to  60  millions  fterling? — Beitfo;- 
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huK.  England  ^2i%  certainly  in  pofTeflion  of  ao  mil- 
lions at  leafl,  in  cafli  and  wrought  filver,  before 
the  time  at  which  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  began 
his  Statements;  for  there  exifted  then  much 
lefs  credit,  and  no  paper  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  caih: — forty  millions,  then,  conftitute  the 
whole  of  what  England  chofe  (I  call  it  ftriftly  a 
choice)  to  referve,  out  of  fo  many  millions  im- 
ported from  A^nericaj  which  really  went  through 
her  hands,  in  the  fpace  of  90  years. — I  am 
fully  perfuaded  that  I  could  meet  with  fome 
thoufands  of  perfons,  even  in  England^  who, 
from  the  iketch  I  have  given,  would  think  that  I 
make  a  prefent  to  England  of  10  millions.  It 
matters  not,  I  fhall  be  equally  generous  in  re- 
gard to  France,  whofe  accounts  I  am  about  to 
lay  open ;  and  yet  I  fhall  have  gold  and  filver 
enough  left  to  extend  my  liberality  all  over 
Euro'pe. 

Mr.  Necker  has  but  two  reafons  to  fuppofe 
that  there  exifts  in  the  French  circulation  a  fum 
of  2,200,000,000  livres  tournois.  The  firit  is 
the  indubitable  fadl,  that  fince,  and  including  the 
general  re-coining  of  the  French  fpecie  in  1726 
to  1783,  there  have  been  ftruck,  in  the  different 
mints  of  that  kingdom,  2,500,000,000  of  the 
fame  fpecie  (the  only  one  that  is  current  in  that 

country:) 
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country ;)  and,  In  the  next  place,  the  very  quef- 
tionable  fad,  that  France  has  preferved  the  whole, 
except  3  or  400  millions  tournoisj  which  may 
have  pafled  into  foreign  hands,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  French  fpecie  which  mull  have  been  car- 
ried abroad,  to  anfwer  her  commercial  and  poli- 
tical purpofes. 

Say  only  aooo  millions  of  livres  in  the  French 
circulation,  that  I  may  not  be  troubled  with  100 
millions,  which  can  neither  weaken  nor  ftrengthen 
my  reafonings. 

When  that  general  re-coinage  of  the  year  1726 
took  place  in  France^  there  muft  have  exifled,  at 
that  time,  1000  millions  tournois,  to  impart  a 
proper  circulation  to  a  revenue,  which,  we  may 
fuppofe,  was  lefs  by  one  half  than  what  it  is  at  this 
time.  Francey  therefore,  had  occafion  to  increafe 
her  fpecie,  only  by  the  additional  thoufand 
of  millions,  of  which  Ihe  is  now  in  poflfeflion, 
even  upon  a  fuppofition  that  flie  has  now 
2000  millions  i  and  this  want  has  been  fup- 
plied  in  the  fpace  of  57  years,  at  the  rate  of  18 
millions  only,  one  year  with  another. 

Let  it  be  granted,  now,  that  the  annual  wants, 
the  perfonal  wants  oiFrance,  in  articles  of  luxury, 

plate. 
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plate,  gold  and  filver  lace,  trinkets,  &:c.  amount- 
ed to  7  millions  tournois^  upon  an  average,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  above  57  years. — By  adding  there- 
to the  1 8  millions  I  have  fpoken  of,  I  can  find 
but  25  millions  overplus,  one  year  with  another, 
faved  by  France  upon  all  the  treafures  oi America, 
which  certainly  muft  have  paffed  through  her 
hands  from  1726  to  1783, 

The  reader  muft  be  fenfible,  that  there  is  no 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  fums  annually  exported 
to  India ^  it  matters  not  by  whom ;  they  no  longer 
exift  for  Europe ;  and  I  have  proved  nothing  hi- 
therto, if  it  be  ftill  doubted  that  Europe  has  loft 
nothing  in  that  refped:  but  the  trifling  advance 
in  her  prices,  which  100  or  150  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  added  annually  to  her  general  fpecie, 
would  have  given  to  all  the  produftions,  both  of 
agriculture  and  induftry.  The  return  of  thole 
150,000/.  in  India  goods  has  produced  yearly  to 
Europe  all  the  labour  neceffary  to  repay  them;  for 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  labour  pays  every  thing, 
and  that  nothing  is  paid  but  by  labour.  The 
150,000/.  exported  to  India j  are  not  loft  there- 
fore, as  to  their  efiential  efi'ect,  as  would  be  the 
cafe  of  fums  laid  up  in  the  coffers  of  a  Sovereign, 
who  might  be  unacquainted,  even  at  this  day, 
with  what  was  known  to  Qi^ieen  Elizabeth  above 
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200  years  ago,  that  the  Princess  treajures  are  well 
f  laced  no  where ■,  hut  in  the  hands  of  his  JuhjeBsj 
that  is,  o{  Juch  amongft  his  fubje<5ls  who  do  not 
lock  them  up  in  their  own  chefis. 

I  join  together  the  two  balances  o{ Prance  and 
England^  which  probably  fall  much  below,  and 
which  cannot  be  above,  what  1  have  ftated  them 
to  be ;  and  I  fee  that  thofe  two  formidable 
bugbears,  after  having  annually  devoured,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  7  millions  fter- 
ling,  have,  in  the  end,  and  very  fortunately  too, 
only  digefted  fomething  lefs  than  1  millions,  vizj 
the  bugbear  of  France^  i  2  or  1 300  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  ;  and  the  bugbear  oi  Engl  and ^ 
about  5,  6,  or  700  thoufand. 

Thank  Heaven  then,  there  remains,  after 
England  and  France  have  been  fully  faturatcd, 
(including  the  general  exportation  to  India) 
about  4  millions  fterling,  which  the  other  States 
of  Europe  have  received,  one  year  with  another, 
partly  in  plate,  partly  in  gold  and  filver-lace, 
partly  in  ingots,  partly  in  guineas,  and  partly  in 
louis-d'ors,  of  which  thole  who  gave  them  ftill 
think  themfelvcs  in  polTeffion,  and  which  thofe 
who  received  them  do  not  think  they  poflefs. 

Bur, 
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But,  it  will  be  faid,  the  louis  d'ors,  which  are 
fpent  in  Germany  during  a  war,  revert  to  France 
foon  after  a  peace;  the  plenty  in  which  they  flow 
back,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  the  lead 
concern  in  trade. — No  doubt  of  it ;  when  the 
Gennan  circulation  is  overloaded,  it  muft  re-flow 
where  it  is  beneath  its  level :  the  coin  carried  by 
the  French  into  Germany,  in  the  tinne  of  war,  was 
then  indifpenfable  there  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
thofe  who  carried  the  money  into  that  country, 
and  to  increafe  the  means  of  the  ordinary  circu- 
lation, an  increafe  occafioned  by  a  ctrcuniftance  that 
tertiated  the  -price  of  every  thing.     The  circum- 
ftance  fubfiding,    every   thing  takes    its   ufual 
courfe  ;  prices  are  reduced  j   the  greatcft:  part  of 
the  money  which  had  been  carried  there,  be- 
comes ufelefs  on  account  of  that  redudVion  : — it 
is  fent  back 3  and  why  is  it  taken  then  h^^ France? 
Becaufe  it  is  become  neceflary  there; — for  you 
mufl:  obferve,  that  the  money  in  quefl:ion  was 
ufelefs  in  France,  as  foon  as  it  was  wanted  in 
Germany. — During  the  war   the   commerce  of 
France  was  at  a  ftand;  her  granaries  overftocked 
with  corn,  her  cellars  with  wine,  her  warehoufes 
with  goods,  waited  only  for  peace,  to  fet  a  value 
on  that  corn,   that  wine,  thofe  goods,  and  of 
courfe,  on  that  idol  Money,  which,  during  the 
war,  could  not,  in  regard  to  the  French,  be  of  any 
X  value. 
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value,  but  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  French  had 
themfelves  carried  it. 

Obferve,  above  all,  that  England^  who  pre- 
tends to  have  the  largefl  balance  in  money,  is  the 
very  nation  who,  with  refped:  to  the  extenfive- 
nefs  of  her  commerce  and  the  mafs  of  her  in- 
duflry,  keeps  the  leaft  part  of  that  balance  at 
home,  and  conftantly  preferves  as  little  of  it,  as 
if  Ihe  had  been  no  iels  convinced  than  I  am  my- 
felf,  of  the  futility  of  any  other  balance  in  bul- 
lion, but  that  which  is  neceffary  for  the  five 
articles  above  mentioned.  What  refults  now 
from  the  redu6lio-n  of  thofe  two  frightful  colojfi 
to  their  proper  dimenfions  ? 

It  refults,  Firft,  that  every  fyflem  of  balance, 
founded  on  the  fuppofition  which  ferved  as  a 
bafis  to  the  two  balances  T  have  fpoken  of,  is  as 
chimerical,  as  it  would  be  pernicious  to  the  na- 
tion who  fhould  regulate  herfelf  by  it,  and  to  fuch 
other  nations  as  might  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
eorrefpond  with  her :. 

Secondly,  That  the  private  intereil  of  every 
merchant  always  militates,  in  this  refped,  againfl: 
the  pernicious  dreams  of  trade  in  general : 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  That  the  cafe  between  nation  and 
nation  trading  together,  is  fimilar  to  that  which 
fubfifts  between  citizen  and  citizen ,  as  there  is 
but  one  way  for  a  man  to  prevent  the  laft  penny 
of  his  wealth  from  being  ufeful  to  fome  other 
member  of  his  community}  and  that  way  is,  to  bury 
under  ground  (asjoon  as  he  has  received  it)  that 
laji  pennyy  the  utility  of  which  he  grudges  to  flmre 
with  other  men :  in  like  manner,  a  nation  can  no 
other  wife  prevent  the  furplus  of  her  money  be- 
ing carried  into  another  country  when  this  latter 
is  in  v/ant  of  it,  than  by  burying  her  balance  as 
foon  as  Jhe  has  received  it : 

Fourthly,  That  the  fuperiority  of  induftry, 
adlivity,  and  capitals y  in  a  nation,  gives  her  no 
other  advantage,  than  that  of  fupplying  thofe 
countries  with  which  flie  trades,  with  further 
means  of  increafing  their  own  induftry  and  acti- 
vity :  Now, 

Fifthly,  The  more  you  increafe  inluflry  and 
aftivity  amongft  other  nations,  the  more  you 
increafe  their  want  of  thofe  figns  which  are  to 
reprefent  the  produftsj  the  more  you  increafe 
their  want  of  thofe  figns  which  you  long  to  poflefs 
exclufively,  if  it  were  poflible :  Therefore, 

Sixthly,  If  it  be  true,  that  money  ought  to  be 

the  only  aim  of  commerce  and  exportation,  all 

X  i  the 
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the  favourite  ideas  on  the  pretended  balance,  be- 
ing entirely  deftroyed  by  facts,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  world  was  more  fully  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  thofe  ideas,  and  of  the  wifdom  of  the 
meafures  which  were  to  have  perpetuated  that 
balance,  it  would  be  neceflary  henceforth  to  re- 
folve  to  hide  money  under  ground,  as  fall  as  it 
comes  in.  —  Would  it  not  be  better  to  queftion 
the  principle  itfelf,  and  feek  for  frefli  information 
on  the  utility  as  well  as  the  objedt  of  exportation  ? 

Exportatlons  and  Importations  confidered  as  a 
Game.  Such  a  Game  is  as  rational  as  any  other y 
to  whojoever ,wiU  content  himjelf  with  playing 
at  Cards y  or  with  his  ozvn  Thoughts. 

i\.  WORLD  of  unanfwerable  arguments  ftart 
up  at  once,  tending  to  demonflrate  the  fuperiority 
of  civilization  over  the  v/ild  ftate  of  nature.  Yet, 
methinks,  a  favage  may  overturn  them  allby  thefe 
few  words :  /  know  nothing  of  what  you  fay,  and 
I  am  not  inquifitive. — I  readily  confefs  at  leaflr, 
that  I  do  not  fee  what  reply  can  be  made  to  fuch 
an  anfwer,  more  than  I  did  with  regard  to  the 
four  queftions  put  in  the  Upper  Houfe  to  the 
manufa6lurer  of  whom  I  have  fpoken  j  yet  this 
manufaflurer  was  not  ftronger  in  argument  on  all 
that  was  foreign  to  the  effential  point  of  the  four 

queftions, 
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queflions,  than  I  might  be  to  convince  my  favage 
of  that  delight,  which  a  man  fully  perfuaded  of 
the  excellence  of  his  own  conceits,  and  of  the 
happinefs  there  is  in  making  them  known  to  all 
the  world,  feels,  without  allay,  without  inter- 
ruption, in  ftaining  fome  reams  of  paper,  fcrib- 
bling  fomctimes  an  hypothefis,  fometimes  a  co- 
medy, a  romance,  a  ballad,  &-c.  -,  for  it  is  very 
true,  that  the  work  I  now  lay  before  the  public, 
has,  in  the  fpace  of  1 2  or  15  years,  undergone 
all  thofe  metamorphofes  in  my  hands,  and  that 
during  that  time  my  heart  rankled  with  the  am- 
bition of  being  r-ead  in  antichambers,  given  for 
premiums  in  colleges,  tolerated  in  nunneries, 
mentioned  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  fair,  noticed  in 
the  memory  of  Minifters,  revolved  in  the  hearts 
of  Sovereigns,  and  every  day  fung  about  the  ftreets 
^nd  in  cottages,  through  which  all  princes  muft 
fometimes  pafs,  if  they  wifh  to  difcover  fome 
decifive  difference  between  the  interefting  illu- 
fions  of  humanity  and  the  deep  fpeculations  of 
politics.  Yet  with  all  that  (lock  of  words,  if 
not  of  reafons,  that  I  muft  have  acquired  before- 
hand, to  juftify,  in  fome  meafure,  the  extrava- 
gance of  fuch  an  ambition,  I  own  that  I  fhould 
be  confounded  by  the  anfwer  of  my  favage. — 
But  this  could  not  be  the  cafe,  if  a  civilifed  man, 
after  having  convinced  me,  that  the  advantage 
X  3  of 
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of  commerce  between  man  and  man,  as  well  as 
between  nation  and  nation,  confifls  in  fupplying 
each  other's  wants,  when  it  is  poffible  to  eliedl 
it  by  an  exchange  of  furpiufles,  would  next  un- 
dertake to  prove  to  me,  that  the  advantage  of  a 
State,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  nation,  an 
aggregation  of  men,  confifts  in  keeping  as  much 
as  poflible  of  that  money  which  they  have  in  too 
great  abundance,  though  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  would  be,  that  they  would  procure  to 
themfelves  fo  much  lefs  of  fome  article  in  which 
they  might  be  deficient,  but  which  it  would  at 
the  fame  time  be  very  convenient  to  them  to 
poflefs. — It  is  hard  that  the  compendium  of  pro- 
hibitions, reftriflions,  &c.  fo  much  commended, 
and  which  have  kept  fo  many  great  men  fo  long 
on  the  watch,  dwindles  finally  into  the  aifertion 
of  the  two  contradiftory  propofitions  which  I 
have  juft  now  flated. 

Two  articles  are  neceffary  and  fufHcient  to 
man — bread  and  water ;  let  not  meat  be  called 
in  as  a  third  j  it  is  too  well  known,  that  three 
fourths  of  Europe  feldom  eat  any,  and  doubtlefs 
no  one  will  contend  that  three  fourths  of  a 
whole  are  lefs  valuable  than  the  fourth  remain- 
ing, in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  created  that  whole, 
and  who  probably  takes  fome  concern  in  its 
prefervation.     Exchanges  of  any  other  articles 

befides 
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befides  bread  and  water,  are  therefore,  ftridly 
fpeaking,  exchanges  of  mere  Juperfluities.  Now, 
what  inconvenience  can  there  be  in  bartering  one 
fuperfluity  againfi:  another  ? 

I  fhail  firft  of  all,  difplay  in  their  full  force, 
the  moll  folid  reafonings  that  can  poflibly  be 
adduced,  in  order  to  demonftrate,  that  the  choice 
and  price  of  all  fuperfluities  mufi  be  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  one  fet  of  men  only.  The  chymifl  is 
not  to  blame  if  he  can  extract  nothing  but  a 
fetid  oil  from  the  matter  which  he  undertakes  to 
decompound. 

That  fet  of  men,  as  eflimable,  as  worthy  as 
any  in  the  world,  will  perhaps  wonder  when  they 
fee  the  analyfis  of  thofe  ideas,  which,  probably, 
they  never  fubmitted  but  to  a  fuperficial  ex- 
amination. 

Prohibitory  Laivs  againjl  Exportation. 

^ery.  W  HY  do  you  folicit  a  prohibitory  law 
againft  the  exporting  of  fuch  an  article  of  na- 
tional produft  ? 

Anfwer.  That  I  may  get  it  cheaper. 

^.  Can  you  buy  it  cheaper ^  without  wronging 
the  man  who  might  fell  it  dearer  I* 
A,  No. 

X  4  ^.  As 
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^.  As  it  is  impofiible  to  prove  that  fuch  a 
conduft  is  equitable,  how  will  you  be  able  to 
prove  it  to  be  advantageous  to  the  State? 

A.  It  is  advantageous  to  the  State,  that  all  its 
internal  produflions  fhould  receive  at  home,  all 
fuch  fornis  and  preparations  as  may  increafe  their 
value. 

^.  Is  the  quantity  of  produftions  ufeful  to 
the  State? 

A,  The  queflion  is  almoft  ridiculous. 

^.  If  the  ■produ^or  be  difcouraged  by  the  low 
price  fet  upon  his  produftions,  and  take  proper 
meafures  to  produce  lejs^  in  order  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence  attending  a  greater  produdion,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  gain  by  producing  lejs  as  much  as 
he  could  gain  by  producing  morey  will  you  not 
then  be  guilty  of  having  wronged  the  State  of  all 
the  produdlions  which  you  crufh  in  the  very 
l^ud,  by  the  prohibition  you  fue  for  ? 

A.  No ;  Smuggling  will  give  to  the  parties 
injured  by  the  prohibitory  law,  a  fully  fujfEcient 
means  of  extricating  themfelves. 

^.  Your  hopes  then  are,  that  Smuggling  will 
make  up  for  the  injuries  you  propofe  to  do  to  the 
produ5lors ;  but  how  will  you  compenfate  to  the 

State 
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State  for  the  lofs  it  fuftains  by   a  clandeftine 
exportation  ? 

A.  Our  only  bufinefs  is  to  mind  our  own  in- 
tereft  ;  befide§,  the  State  may  eafily  procure,  by 
means  of  a  land-tax,  what  it  may  lofe  by  the 
clandeftine  exportation  :  and  we  are  fo  far  from 
expelling  that  Smuggling  fhould  turn  out  to  our 
advantage,  that  we  petition  it  may  be  made  a 
capital  offence,  and  prohibited  under  pain  of 
mutilation,  the  galleys,  or  at  leaft  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  fmuggler. 

^.  But  the  law  will  either  fucceed,  or  fail  in 
its  effeft.  If  the  law  fucceed,  will  you  not  be 
the  author  of  that  diminution  of  the  products, 
which  the  low  price  you  intend  to  fet  upon  thofe 
products  muft  unavoidably  occafion  ?  And  if 
the  law  fail  in  its  effect,  do  you  not  ufelefsly  de- 
prive the  State,  i  fl,  of  the  produce  of  the  fmug- 
gler's  labour,  whom  you  hope  to  fee  hanged,  or 
at  befl,  mutilated;  and,  2dly,  of  the  produce  of 
that  labour  which  would  have  been  performed 
JDy  that  army,  partly  compofed  of  rogues,  partly 
of  idle  fellows,  now  to  be  fet  upon  the  watch 
to  deteft  and  apprehend  the  fmuggler,  keep  him 
in  clofe  confinement,  and  lead  him  finally  to  the 
gallows i  or  to  the  galleys  ? — Who  is  to  pay  thofe 
rogues  and  idle  fellows  ? 

J.  The  State,  to  be  fure. 

^  What 
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^  "What  are  the  eflential  parts  of  the 
State  ? 

A.  Indullry  that  goes  infearchof  money,  and 
Agriculture  in  as  much  as  (he  feeds  Indullry  nt 
fhe  cheapefi  rate. 

Agriculture,  impoverifhed  by  your  prohi- 
bitory law,  will  then  lofe,  not  only  what  flie 
fhould  get  by  being  at  liberty  to  export,  but 
alfo  what  flie  muft  find  to  affift  you  in  procuring 
her  impoverifhment,  by  'paying  the  land-tax 
neceffary  to  pay  thofe  very  rogues  and  idle  fel- 
lows, whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  deftroy  her  only 
remaining  refource   againft  your  cupidity 

SMUGGLING. 


Trohlhitory  Laws  againjl^  or  exceffive  Duties  im- 
fojed  upon  Importation. 

^.  Why  do  you  petition  againft  the  liberty  of 
importing  fuch  or  fuch  another  article  ? 

A.  Becaufe  we  manufadure  it,  and  wifli  to 
fell  it  dearer  to  the  national  confumers. 

i^.  Of  how  many  orders  of  miCn  is  the  clafs 
of  national  confumers  compofed  ? 

A.  Of 
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A.  Of  two,  the  land  proprietor,  and  all  per- 
fons  not  wholly  dellitute  of  nioney. 

^.  That  is  to  fay,  in  aU  cafes y  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  againil  the  fmall  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  humbly  petition  for  the  prohibition  of 
an  article  j— be  it  fo.  Have  you  devifed  any 
means  to  increafe  in  the  confumer  the  ability  of 
purchafing,  whilft  you  advance  the  price  of 
your  goods  ? 

A.  Not  we  ; — on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  have  as  much  as  we  can  of  his  commo- 
dities and  money,  for  as  little  of  our  goods  as 
polTible. 

^.  How  can  men  of  probity  and  knowledge 
be  blind  to  the  iniquity  of  fuch  a  fcheme  ? — Will 
notatleaft  its  execution  be  fomewhat  impeded  by 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  follow  the  fame 
trade  ?    • 

A.  No — that  is  impofllble :  our  corporations- 
have  already  provided  againft  the  inconvenience 
you  allude  to  :  not  one  of  their  members  would 
dare  to  fell  his  merchandife  below  the  price  fixed 
by  his  corporation :  and  we  have  made,  as  it 
were,  the  impojjibility  of  any  fuch  meafure, 
doubly  fo,  by  the  difficulties  we  have  devifed  to 

prevent 
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prevent  a  ready  admittance  into  our  corporations  % 
;ill  our  bye- laws  tend  to  reduce  our  aflcciates 
to  the  fmalleft  number  pofTible.  But  one  fingle 
expedient  is  now  wanted  to  put  the  finifhing 
hand  to  tliat  grand  work ;  it  is  the  abfolute  pro- 
hibition of  importing  all  thofc  commodities 
which  foreign  nations  might  offer  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  than  we  are  determined  to  fell  them  at. 

^  So  then,  if  you  fucceed  in  your  plan — if 
by  means  of  the  folicited  prohibition,  the  legif- 
lature  enable  you  to  extort,  with  your  i6  in 
merchandife,  the  goods  and  money,  which,  in 
the  cafe  of  a  foreign  competition,  you  could  not 
have  procured  with  lefs  than  ao,  what  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  the  remaining  part  of  what  you 
Ihall  have  extorted  ? 

J.  We  fliall  fend  it  abroad, 

^.  With  what  view  ? 

A.  Of  increafing  the  balance  in  money, 

^.  Have  you  hitherto  a6led  confidently  with 
that  idea  ? 

A.  We  have — and  it  is  known  to  all  the  world 
that  it  is  the  deareft  idea  of  an  Englijhman — an 
idea  which  the  nation  holds  (if  properly  attended 

to) 
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to)  as  the  only  bulwark  againft  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

^,  What  have  you  got  by  that  idea,  if  it  be 
probable  that  there  is  not  above  25  or  30  mil- 
lions in  fpecie  within  the  kingdom,  and  if  it  be 
proved  evidently  that  it  is  impoiTible  you  fhould 
have  more  than  35  ? 

A.  The  reafon  is,  no  doubt,  that  foreign  im- 
portation has  been  too  freely  permitted ;  a  cri- 
minal, a  traitcrous  indulgence  which  we  are  in- 
ceffantly  at  work  to  remove  :  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count, that  befides  the  abfolute  prohibition  we 
now  pray  for  in  regard  to  fuch  and  fuch  ar- 
ticles, we  alfo  petition  that  the  duties  be  laid 
double  and  treble  on  all  other  foreign  articles 
which  are  not  yet  totally  prohibited. 

^  Do  you  not  fear  that  foreigners,  whofe 
merchandife  you  would  caufe  to  be  prohibited, 
fhould  play  the  fame  trick  with  yours  ?  Do  you 
not  fear  that  thofe  on  whofe  goods  you  mean  to 
increafe  the  duties,  fhould  in  their  turn  overload 
thofe  which  they  will  receive  from  you  ? — For  this 
is  all  the  conjuration  requifite  to  countera6t  and 
balance  the  effefl  of  thofe  fublime  regulations 
which  you  petition  for. 

A.  We 
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A.  We  fhall  carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade  iri 
their  country,  and  they  will  pay  dearer  for  our 
goods  i  they  cannot  do  without  them. 

^.  They  will,  no  doubt,  follow  your  ex- 
ample :  therefore  new  recruits  will  be  wanted 
for  that  army  of  rogues  and  idlers,  defigned  to 
lay  hold  of,  and  ruin  whoever  fhould  dare  to 
oppofe  your  ranfoming  the  owners  of  lands,  and 
proprietors  of  fome  money ;  but  be  it  fo : — you 
will  befides  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  obliging 
the  poor  ranfomed  individuals,  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
ditional and  neceflary  reinforcement  of  your 
(landing  army  of  rogues  and  idlers,  and  for  thofe 
light  troops  of  informers  fo  well  fitted  for  the 
noble  purpofe  you  are  carrying  on; — be  it  fo 
again. — But,  after  all,  what  are  you  to  do  with 
that  immenfe  balance  in  money  ? — Shall  you 
bury  it  under  ground  ? 

A.  Aye — and  with  all  our  hearts  and  fouls,  if, 
when  thus  buried,  it  could  bring  to  us  the  fame 
benefit  as  when  it  is  rendered  ufeful  to  fome  one 
elfe  i  but  alas !  that  fecret  is  not  yet  found  out : 
it  might  be  pofTible,  however,  to  pray  for  an  Aft 
of  Parliament,  compelling  the  nation  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  all  the  fumsthus  interred  by  us;  and 
the  wifdom  of  fuch  an  Aft  would  be  the  more 
confpicuous,    as  it  would    keep    within    the 

reach^ 
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reach,  under  the  very  hand  of  the  nation,  all  the 
money  fhe   might  have  occafion  for,  whenever 
ihe  Ihould  think  it  expedient  to  declare  war  againfl 
France,  our  natural  enemy ,     Till  fuch  an  Kd:  is 
framed,  we  Ihall  follow  the  example  of.  Holland  % 
we  fhall  keep  on  the  carrying  trade,  by  which 
the  Dutch  have  gained  fo  much  money  notwith- 
flanding  our  Navigation  Act,  which  we  fondly 
hoped  was  calculated  to  efFe6t  their  ruin  :  we 
fhall  carry  from  RuJJia  to  Sicily,  from  Conjian-^ 
tinople   to  Poland,    from   Stockholm   to    Cadiz, 
from  Lijbon  to  Venice,  whatever  miy  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  this  we  fhall  da 
at  the  lowed  prices,   in  order  to   get  the  prefe- 
rence of  the  Dutch.     It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
cannot  be  cfFedled  vvithout  benefiting  the  land- 
owners, and  the  proprietors  of  fome  money,  in 
all  the  countries  where  we  may  ftand  in  compe- 
tition for  that  cari-ying  trade,  not  only  with  the 
Dutch,  but  wirh  all  the  national  monopolifls  who 
fhall  not  have  as  yet  been  dexterous  enough  to 
force  from  their  legiflature,  laws  3.S,  favourable  to 
commerce  as  thofe  we  have  obtained  -,  but  in  fafl, 
what  matters  it  to  us  whom  we  ferve,  provided 
we  get  a  good  profit  from  the  fervice  ? 

^.  Will  you  add  further :  And -provided alfo  that 
the  fervice  done,  falls  not  on  the  land'Owner^  or  on 

the 
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}he  proprietor  of  Jome  money  within  your  nation  ? — 
Yet  thus  far  would  you  finally  be  led  by  that 
fyftem  of  prohibitions  and  reftriftions,  almoft 
equally  extravagant,  to  which  you  are  fo  de- 
voutly attached. — But  fuch  a  plan  can  fucceed 
only  to  a  certain  degree  :  be  pleafed  to  obferve, 
that  hitherto  you  can  boaft  of  no  other  advantage 
but  that  of  the  firft  attack. — Sole  and  abfolute  ar- 
biters as  you  are  of  your  own  prices  by  the  mono- 
poly you  have  obtained,  if  agriculture  had  not  ad- 
vanced thofe  of  her  produdls  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion, would  not  your  land-owners  be  compelled  to 
feek  abroad  for  a  country  where  monopoly  fhould 
not  be  fo  obligingly  countenanced  ?  For  you  do 
not,  I  prefume,  flatter  yourfelves  that  you  fhall  be 
able  to  induce  your  Parliament,  in  the  age  we  live 
in,  doubly  to  tax  the  property  of  thofe  who  might 
look  abroad  for  a  remedy  againft  your  extortions  : 
— the  many  laws  of  that  kind  configned  to  your 
annals,  (and  which  you  would  not  fail  to  quote 
as  a  precedent,)  mud  feek  in  the  ignorance  and 
barbarity  of  the  age  that  gave  them  birth,  an 
apology  for  their  eftabliihment ;  but  at  this  pre- 
fent  time! — SuchlTiadesin  thepi6lureoftheLand 
of  Liberty,  inftead  of  fetting  off  the  beauties  of 
its  other  parts,  would  annihilate  the  very  idea  of 
that  liberty.  It  is  by  juftice  and  freedom  that  we 
are  at  traced  and  htained ;  it  is  hy  injufiice  and 

rejiraint 
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rejiraint  that  we  are  expelled,  and  kept  at  a  difiance. 
Be  pleafed  then,  in  fine,  to  obferve  that  nothing 
can  refult  from  thofe  plans,  the  iniquity  of  which 
you  have  no  more  fearched  into  than  you  have 
thoroughly  examined  their  confequences, — from 
thofe  prohibitions  and  reftricStions,  the  effects  of 
which  muft  be  counterbalanced  by  contradi6lory 
regulations,  —  except  the  pitiful  advantage  of 
having  perverted  the  nature  of  the  prices  on  every 
article.  What  is  necejjary  to  counter a5f  the  effect  of 
an  injury  done  to  the  generality,  will  always  me- 
chanically he  brought  about  by  that  very  generality. 
Would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  for  men,  to 
agree  amongft  themfelves,  like  intelligent  be- 
ings, on  fome  plans  accounted  equitable  by  all, — > 
on  plans  the  analyfis  of  which  the  proje(5tor 
might  bear  without  a  blufli  ? — Were  a  few  points 
agreed  upon,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
fettle  all  the  others. 

Let  the  dead  bodies  be  wrapped  up  in 
woollen  inftead  of  linen  cloth  s  linen  coming 
from  abroad,  wool  being  a  ilaple  commodity,  and 
the  dead  caring  little  whether  their  winding- Hieet 
be  made  of  woollen  or  linen  :  it  is  a  point  of 
economy  which  it  would  be  rather  too  fevere  to 
condemn,  although  it  is  probable  enough  that 
in  the  North  they  would  exchange  with  pleafure, 
Y  for 
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for  your  buried  ivoolleny  linen  cloth  in  fufficicnt 
quantity  to  wrap  up  your  dead  ;  a  circumflance 
which  might  prove  very  beneficial  to  fome  of 
the  living,  both  in  England  and  Silefta.     But 
will  you  attempt  to  perfuade,.  that  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  the  State,  under  any  afpedt,  to  compel 
a  man  who  calls  himfelf  free,  to  wear  m.anufac- 
tured  buttons,  when  his  inclination  would  lead 
him  to  have  them  made  of  remnants  of  (luff  ? 
Will  you  attempt  to  perfuade,  that  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  the  State,  to  make  him  pay  a  penalty  of 
3  or  4  pounds,  befides  cod,  if  he  is   furprifed 
flagrante  del'iEio  ?  Will  you  attempt  to  perfuade, 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  State,  to  encourage 
the  infamous  trade  of  informing,  by  a  reward  in 
favour  of  an   informer,  againft  a  man  guilty  of 
Juch  a  crime  F  Will  you  attempt  to  perfuade,  that 
it  is  advantageous  to  the  State,  to  withdraw  from 
their  ufeful  occupations  a  fwarm  of  fellows,  i^e- 
come  capable  of  any  dirty  worky  by  having  turned 
informers  on  account  of  the  ftipulated  recom- 
penfe,  and  who,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
doing  worfe,  leave  their  work-fliops  as  foon  as 
fuch  a  law  is  pafled,  in  fearch  of  a  prey  the  feifure 
of  which  will  enable  them  to  live  in  riot  and  in- 
toxication for  a  whole  week  together,  without 
being  obliged  to  return  to  their  work  ?  This  is 
not  all  J  for,  in  fine,  if  all  the  branches  of  in- 
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duftry  have  the  fame  right  to  the  proteftion  of 
Government,  does  not  a  law,  the  immediate 
effevSt  of  which  is  to  enhance  the  price  of  buttons 
by  occafioning  a  greater  demand  for  that  article, 
deflroy  all  idea  of  that  proteftion  equally  due  to 
the  other  branches  of  induftry,  by  infallibly  de- 
priving fome  of  them,  both  ofthe  amount  of  the 
cafh  they  might  have  received  from  thofe  who 
will  now  be  forced,  againft  their  inclination,  to 
purchafe  manufactured  buttons,  and  of  the 
amount  of  calh  which  the  advanced  price  of  ma- 
nufactured buttons,  will  unjuftly  wreft  from 
thofe  who,  by  the  effedl  of  the  law,  are  obliged 
to  pay  dearer  for  what  they  might  have  procured 
at  a  cheaper  rate  ?  Would  not  the  leaft  facility 
granted  for  the  importation  of  fome  foreign  mer- 
chandife,  have  occafioned  abroad  a  greater  con- 
fumption,  either  of  buttons,  or  of  fome  other 
Englijh  goods,  than  fuch  a  law  can  procure  at 
home  in  the  manufactory  unjuftly  favoured  ? 
But,  above  all,  will  you  attempt  to  perfuade, 
that  it  is  advantageous  for  the  State,  to  acquire  a 
thoufand  more  button-makers,  when  that  ac- 
quifition  is  obtained  by  the  lofs  of  a  thoufand 
artificers  employed  in  manufacturing  fome  other 
articles,  the  confumption  of  which  would  have 
been/r^<?,  that  is,  analogous  to  the  Situation  of 
thofe  who  boaft  of  their  being  fo  't 

Y  2  Let 
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Let  us  feek  for  fuch  points,  as  it  may  be 
pofiible  to  agree  upon. 

The  State  is  compofed  of  three  orders  of  men, 
all  equally  precious,  and  whofe  rights  are  equally 
farred  J  viz.  the  lindcd  capitalijl y  the  capilali^ 
ofinduftry,  and  the  proprietor  of  money,  whe- 
ther he  be  confidered  as  a  capitalift  in  this  laft 
refpe6t,  or  only  as  a  dependent  on  either  of  the 
two  former  captalijis.  Each  of  thefe  three  orders 
has  its  intereft. 

Firft,  It  is  the  higheft  intereft  of  the  landed  ca- 
pitalifiy  that  there  be  the  greateft  plenty  and  va- 
riety of  the  beft  produfts  of  induftry,  and  the 
greateft  confumption  of  the  productions  of  the 
earth. 

Secondly,  It  is  the  higheft  intereft  of  the  capi- 
tal'ifi  ofinduftry,  that  there  be  the  greateft  plenty 
and  variety  of  the  beft  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  greateft  confumption  of  the  produ6ts  of 
induftry. 

Thirdly,  It  is  the  higheft  intereft  of  the  mo- 
ney proprietor,  that  there  be  the  largeft  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  beft  produfts  both  of  induftry 
and  agriculture,  in  order  tliat  he  may  be  able 

to 
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to  fuppoit  the  value  of  his  capital  by  the  quan- 
tity of  objefts  on  which  he  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  lay  it  out,  and  the  value  of  his  intereft 
by  the  greateft  poffible  confuniption,  not  at  the 
loweft  price,  which,  fuppofed  lafting,  is  as  chi- 
merical as  the  pretended  balance,  conftantly  fa- 
vourable, but  at  the  mofl:  equitable  rate,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  highefl  the  feller  can  hope  for,  and 
the  loweft  to  which  the  purchafer  can  pretend. 

But  if  it  be  true,  that  the  combined  intereft  of 
the  three  orders  be  centered  within  the  three 
points  I  have  ftated,  namely,   the  greateft  poffi- 
ble quantity  and  variety  of  the  beft  produftions 
of  the  earth,  the  greateft  quantity  and  variety 
of  the  beft  products  of  induftry,  and  the  greateft 
as  well  as  moft  unconfined  confumption  of  both 
a.t  an  equitable  price  j  it  is  equally  true,  that  it 
muft  be  a  matter  of  perfe6b  indifference  to  agri- 
culture, in  what  part  of  the  world,  and  by  whom 
her  produ6lions  are  confumed,   provided   they 
be   paid  to  her  in  any  produ6ts    whatever,    at 
her  option  equivalent  to   thofe  fhe  has   parted 
with.      It   is   no   lefs   true,    that  it  is   a  mat- 
ter of  perfecb  indifference  to  induftry,  in  what 
part  of  the  world,  and  by  whom,  her  produils 
are  confumed,  provided  flie  be  paid  for  them  in 
any  produfts  whatever,  at  her  option,  equivalent 
Y  3  to 
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to  thofe  flie  gives.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the 
money-proprietor  muft  view,  with  the  fame  in- 
difference, his  property  giving  life  to  this  or  that 
branch  of  induftry  or  agriculture,  provided,  that 
in  the  hour  of  need  or  fancy,  he  finds  at  hand, 
on  the  moft  equitable  terms,  the  greateft  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  the  beft  produfts  of  agriculture 
and  induftry,  which  the  intereft  of  his  money,  or 
the  amount  of  the  falaries  he  enjoys,  gives  him  a 
RIGHT  to  expedl. 

There  remains,  it  is  true,  a  fourth  intereft, 
that  of  the  Fijc^  or  public  revenue  j  but  if  this 
revenue  be  nothing  more  than  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  this  fourth  intereft  confifts  of  courfe, 
as  the  three  former,  in  the  largeft  quantity  of 
products,  and  the  greateft  confumption.  Now 
are  there  any  other  means  to  obtain  thofe  two 
objeds,  befides  the  frecft  and  moft  extenfive  ex- 
change, not  of  goods  for  money,  but  of  goods  for 
goods  ?  Is  it  not  perceivable,  that  all  the  four 
interefts  united,  as  well  as  each  of  them  fepa- 
rately,  require  that  no  more  be  imported  in  bul- 
lion or  money  than  the  quantity  neceftary  to 
facilitate  thofe  exchanges  ?  Is  not  a  furplus  of 
money  not  only  ufelefs,  but  even  detrimental,  in 
diminiftiing  our  enjoyments,  our  poflible  profits, 
and  that  confumption  which  produces  the  puhlii^ 
revenue  ? 

The 
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The  Navigation  A61  was,  if  you  will  have  it 

iOf  the  laft  effort  of  the  human  mind,  at  a  time 

when  every  notion  relative  to  commerce,  was 

nearly  confined  to  England  alone  i  but  I  queflion 

much  whether  the  Oppofition  the  moll  warm  in 

invoking  that  tutelary  God,  againit  the  Minifter 

who  dares  to  offer  the  leaft  encroachment  upon 

its  worfhip,  would  not  be  very  much  pleafed  to 

fee  it  deftroyed  before  they  themfelves  fhould 

come  into  office :    it  is  an  old  idol,  to  which 

incenfe  is  offered  through  mere  policy,  and  for 

which  a  veneration  is  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the 

people,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  making  it  fubfer- 

vient  to  the  downfall  of  the  man  who  might  be 

courageous  enough  to  attempt  its  deflrudion. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  obflacles  which 

that  famous  Acl  daily  oppofes  to  regulations  as 

well  adapted  to  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  as 

thofe  it  contains  were  to  the  circumftances  that 

gave  it  birth  j  but,  to  the  intoxication  produced 

by  its  fuccefs,  1  Ihall  be  bold  enough  to  impute 

one  of  the  mod:  miflaken  notions  on  the  true 

aim  of  national  commerce  :    it  is  a  very  fatal 

error,  to  imagine  that  money  ought  to  be  the 

obje^  of  thofe  operations  of  which  it  is  only  the 

means.     This  chimera,  it  is  true,  has  never  been 

realifed  ;  the  wifdom  of  private  cupidities  has 

always  triumphed  over  the  folly  of  general  cupi- 

Y  4  dity : 
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dity :  nothing  more  clear  than  the  exaftnefs  with 
which  the  treafures  o^  America  have  been  fliared 
amongft  all  the  nations  oi  Europe^  each  in  pro* 
portion  to  her  agriculture  and  her  induflry,  that 
is,  according  to  her  wants  :  at  lead  it  appears  to 
mcj  that  the  two  balances  o(  England  d^nd  France ^ 
which  I  have  produced,  are  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  what  I  here  advance,  though  they  have 
been  imagined  and  received  as  proofs  of  the  very 
contrary  J  neverthelefs,  the  prejudice  concerning 
thefe  Vfjo  formidable  balances  ftill  fubfifts,  and  it  is 
this  prejudice  which  daily  gives  life  to  new  prohi- 
bitions, and  new  reftri6lions  t  there  is  not  perhaps 
in  all  Europe  J  a,  fingle  modern  regulation  of  that 
kind  which  does  not  owe  its  eftablifhment  to  this 
prejudice,  and  to  the  power  it  derives  from  the 
veneration  paid  to  it  in  the  place  where  it  was 
firft  conceived.  The  nation  who  takes  the  lead 
in  point  of  commercial  knowledge,  is  eveiy 
where  carefully  watched.  On  the  lead  of  her 
operations,  other  nations  make  ufe  of  the  light 
Ihe  has  held  forth;  her  principles  are  lludied,  her 
maxims  adopted,  her  examples  followed  -,  every 
where  they  are  on  their  guard  againft  her  pre- 
tenfions,  pretenfions  openly  avowed,  profecured 
without  myftery,  and  crowned,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
with  fuccefs  j  and  when  they  fee,  that  within  the 
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courfe  of  a  twelvemonth,  Ihe  has  really  received 
more  gold  and  filver  than  flie  v/as  wont  to  re- 
ceive in  three  years  j  v/hen  they  fee  the  intoxi- 
cation of  her  inhabitants  on  the  arrival  of  thole 
treafiires  which  obey  her  call  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  -,  v/hen  they  hear  the  complaints  of  her 
news-paper  writers  againft  the  untraftablenefs  of 
xh(^  AmerioanSy  in  nor  fuffering  themfelves  to  be 
entirely  ftripped  of  their  fpecie  j  when  they  attend 
to  her  invedives  on  the  combinations  of  the 
American  merchants  to  prevent  thofe  ai England 
from  taking  away  that  trifling  fum  in  fpecie 
which  the  United  States  want,  to  give  more  con- 
fiftency  to  their  paper-mioney  j  —  then^  indeed, 
then  it  is  pofTible  to  forget  every  thing  elfe ;  it  is 
poflible  not  to  remark,  that,  with  the  fame  cx- 
cefs  of  avowed  cupidity,  England^  neverthelefs, 
has  not  received,  in  the  courfe  of  a  whole  cen- 
tury, (a  period  Jiifficient  to  determine  an  experi- 
ment) England y  I  fay,  during  a  whole  century, 
has  difdained  to  receive  her  dividend  of  the  trea- 
fures  im.ported  into  Europe-.,  the  paper-money 
circulating  in  England  Hands  evidently  in  lieu  of 
a  great  part  of  the  fum  it  reprefents,  and  which 
it  was  at  her  ozun  option  to  procure.  It  is  alfo 
very  pardonable  not  to  refledl  then,  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  England  to  keep  long  in  her  hands 
without  hurting  herielf,  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion^ 
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tion,  any  money  above  what  is  ncceflfary  for  her. 
No  one  takes  the  trouble  of  arguing  long  on 
caufes,  when  the  effect  is  inflantaneoufly  and 
powerfully  felt :  Not  Europe  aloncy  but  the  United 
States  <?/"  America,  arejiript  of  their  money  by  Eng- 
land J  England  therefore  wants  not  any  longer  to 
import  foreign  goods  ^  orwhenjhe  advances  the  price 
of  her  own  merchandije^fhe  refufes  paying  dearer  for 
that  of  other  nations.  The  other  nations  do  not 
hefitate — Englifh  goods  are  inflantly  prohibited. 

The  following  principles  are  fuch  as,  I  think, 
can  never  miflead. 

There  is  not  a  fingle  nation  that  cannot  boaft 
fome  palpable  advantage  over  another ;  nay,  there 
is  not  a  nation,  a  fingle  province,  that  has  not 
received  fome  peculiar  favour  from  nature,  which 
the  fame  foil  to  all  appearance,  the  fame  tem- 
perature, the  fame  expofure,  refufe  to  yield 
any  where  elfe  but  with  double  the  labour^  and 
double  the  expence^  and  which,  even  with  fuch 
additional  aids,  they  yield  at  lall  only  in  a  flate 
of  degradation.  Now,  that  poi;tion  of  fuch  pe- 
culiar favours,  which  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
does  not  cliufe  to  confume,  belongs  only  to  the 
greateil  quantity  of  other  favours  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  procure  in  exchange.     The  more  the 
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proprietor  procures   of   fuch   other  favours   in 
exchange,   the   more  is   he  encouraged  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  articles  which  have  en- 
abled him  to  procure   thofe    favours;    on  the 
contrary,    the   more  he   is   reftrained  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  exchanges  which  he  might  pro- 
cure, the  more  he  is  circumfcribed,  even  in  his 
means  of  produflion.     Every  reftridion  there- 
fore tending  to  diminilh  either  the  production 
or  the  price  of  any  article  whatever,  is  a  theft 
committed   upon   the   proprietor  of  the   land, 
upon  the  province  blefled  vv^ith  that  favour  which 
is  peculiar  to  it,  upon  the  nation  whofe  general 
revenue  is  decreafed  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
productions  ftified  in  the  very  bud,  upon  the 
exchequer  of  that  nation  which  would  receive  a 
duty  on  thofe  productions ;  and  finally  upon  every 
one  capable  of  prefenting  the  nation  with  another 
exchangeable  commodity,   or  waiting  only   to 
fee  thofe  productions,  in  order  to  create  an  equi- 
valent to  pay  for  them. — Does  it  fignify  in  what 
part  of  the  world  ?     Muft  it  not,  at  lafl,   reach 
the  original  proprietor,  if  he  be  not  paid  ? 

What  is  faid  of  the  productions  of  agriculture, 
rnay  be  applied  to  thofe  of  induflry.  It  is  a 
grofs  miftake  to  imagine,  that  all  things  can  be 
fsqually  well  manufactured  every  where  :  how 
many  fabrics,  the  perfection  of  which  depends 

on 
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on  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  other  local  caufes 
for  which  it  is  impoffible  to  account !  How 
many  more  derive  their  perfeftion  from  the  bent 
of  national  genius,  from  the  general  difpofitions, 
the  natural  qualities  of  the  inhabitants !  Can 
weexpeft  from  the  vivacity  of  the  FrenchmaUy 
who  defires  only  to  confume,  what  we  may  ex- 
pe6t  from  the  patience  of  the  Englijhman,  who 
labours  only  to  enjoy  ?  This  latter  will  always, 
and  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  give  to  his  work  a  folidity 
which  will  increafe  its  price  as  well  as  its  va- 
lue ;  the  other,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  will  be  bufy 
about  the  forms  beft  calculated  to  procure  a 
quick  fale :  obje6ls  of  real  comfort  will  always 
belong  to  the  former,  the  latter  will  ever  lead  the 
falhions.  To  hope  that  the  one  will  produce, 
without  difficulty,  what  colls  little  or  nothing  to 
the  other,  would  be  attempting  to  give  to  the 
wines  of  hot  countries  the  pleafing  acidity  pro- 
per to  the  wines  of  Germany  -,  to  thefe,  the  re- 
ftorativeand  balfamic  qualities  of  the  Spaj^i/band 
Italian  wines  in  the  places  where  they  underhand 
how  to  make  them ;  to  the  wines  of  Italy  and 
Germanyy  that  native  generofity  proper  to  the 
v/mc  of  Bordeaux ',  to  all  of  them,  the  flavour  of 
Burgundy  and  the  fprightlinefs  o{  Champaign.  It 
is  polTible,  fay  they,  to  imitate  every  thing; — fay 
rather,  to  adulterate,  to  corrupt,   nay  even  to 

poifon 
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poifon  every  thing,  if  Art  can  find  no  other  way 
to  counterfeit  Nature :  and  theje  are  the  bleJTed 
effe^s  of  rejlri^lions  and  prohibitions.  It  is  a 
jftrange  idea,  to  think  of  doing  without  others  j  as 
if  that  did  not  lead  them  to  thi^ik  of  doing  without 
US;  as  ifthefavage,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken,  had 
not  the  fame  reafon  to  prefer  his  ftate  to  that  of 
civilifation. 

Nor  would  it  be  lefs  ftrange  toperfift  in  fetting 
the  intereft  of  the  people  in  oppofition  to  that 
of  the  Exchequer,  if  it  were  pofilble  to  reconcile 
them  together,  infiead  of  rendering.,  almoji  on 
every  obje£i^at  prejent,  the  infamous  trade  of  in- 
formers more  lucrative  than  labour. 

Smuggling  is  hurtful  to  the  State  j  it  deprives 
government  of  the  duties  on  the  articles  fmug- 
gled  into  or  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  is  it  fo  very 
advantageous  to  fucceed  in  the  meafures  adopted 
to  prevent  it,  if  by  bartering  a  great  number  of 
honeft  fmugglers  againft  a  great  number  of  in- 
formers and  a  great  number  of  cuftom-houfe 
imps,  you  make  fo  many  thieves  of  the  firft,  fo 
many  much  more  contemptible  wretches  of  the 
fecond,  a  rabble  almoft  equally  vile  as  the  third i 
and  fucceed,  at  the  fame  time,  in  debafing  in 
the  hands  of  feveral  manufafturers  and  landed 

pro- 
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proprietors,  the  value  of  all  thofe  articles,  which 
were  before  taken  from  them  by  the  fmugglers 
to  their  mutual  benefit  ? 

England,  it  is  true,  fufFered  no  damage,  when 
a  prodigious  quantity  oi  Engliflo  goods,  v/hich 
are  not  comprehended  in  the  modeft  balance  with 
France,  as  ftated  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  becaufe 
they  were  introduced  into  France  by  fmugglers, 
were  fold  neverthelefs,  without  much  ado,  all  over 
that  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  publicly 
advertifed  on  the  fhop-boards,  in  large  gold  let- 
ters J — but  had  not  France  fome  reafon  to  think 
herfelf  ill  ufed,  when  an  equal  quantity  o^ French 
goods,  introduced  alfo  by  fmugglers  into  Eng- 
/^W,  without  any  information  given  toS'w  Charles, 
ceafed  to  pay  the  value  of  the  goods  fmuggled 
from  England,  and  fold  publicly  all  over  France, 
and  when,  inftead  of  a  fmall  balance,   fometimes 
given,  fometimes  received,  France  found  herfelf 
obliged  to  remit  to  London  an  enormous  fum  in 
hard  ca(h,  for  payments  which  fhe  had  hitherto 
difcharged  in  merchandife  ? 

It  is  a  pitiful  policy  on  the  part  of  France, 
(as  remarked  very  juftly  in  all  the  Englijh  papers 
after  the  firft  oi  Augiift,  1785)  to  deprive  herfelf 
of  a  thoufand  Englifi  luxuries  which  fhe  is  (o 

fond 
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fond  of,  and  which  Ihe  is  fo  able  to  procure  5 
— but  is  Englijh  policy  much  better,  in  reject- 
ing thoufands  of  French  luxuries,  which  fhe 
finds  fo  pleafing,  and  which  fhe  is  fo  able  to 
pay  for  ? 

Smuggling  is  but  a  very  poor  corrective,  a 
partial  corrective,  of  the  iniquity  ever  attendant 
on  Monopoly ; — a  feeble  compenfation  for  the 
reftrictions  and  prohibitions  obtained  in  its 
favour  :  Smuggling,  duly  confidered  in  this 
light,  is  but  too  juft  ;  and  it  is  fhocking  to  be 
obliged  to  punilh  fo  barbaroufly  the  unhappy 
men  who  gain  a  living  by  it.  But  will  not  this 
necefTity  be  removed,  together  v/ith  fmuggling 
itfelf,  at  the  very  moment  that  to  thole  ab- 
furd  regulations  which  encourage  that  prac- 
tice, fhall  be  fubftituted  a  fyftem  of  bartering, 
equally  advantageous  to  the  nations  which  now 
find  a  benefit  in  fmuggling  ? — a  fyftem,  which 
would  mutually  furnifli  to  all  parties  interefled^ 
all  the  means  of  introducing  and  procuring,  in 
the  beft  condition,  at  tlie  cheapeft  rate,  with  the 
leaft  rifk,  and  with  the  greateft  advantage  to 
the  Treafury,  every  article  which  before  was 
introduced  and  procured  at  a  greater  rifk, 
almofi  always  dearer,  of  the  worft  quality,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  revenue. 

Let 
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Let  me  afk  whether  that  mafs  of  prohibi- 
tions and  reftridtions,  which  legally  ellabliflies 
monopoly  in  England^  be  any  thing  more  than 
a  mafs  of  privileges  granted  to  a  chofen  few, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  community  ?  Were 
we  to  look  at  every  particular  regulation,  and 
confider  it  diftinftly,  is  there  one  which  would 
not  find  the  whole  nation  againft  it,  except  the 
humble  Petitioners  who  pare  in  the  benefit  ? 
And  muit  it  not  be  very  ftrange  to  imagine, 
veiy  abfurd  to  fay,  and  above  human  power  to 
efreft,  that  a  fyllem  of  regulations,  not  one 
of  which  favours  above  one  man  againft  thou - 
fands,  fhould,  upon  the  whole,  be  ferviceable  to 
the  State  ? 

Independent  of  the  advantages  which  would 
arife  from  a  truly  free  and  judicious  fyftem  of 
com.merce,  viz.  ift.  That  of  procuring  what 
we  have  not,  by  means  of  fome  article  which 
we  have  in  abundance,  and  which  our  neigh- 
bours want ; — ^dly,  The  bartering  of  the  fu- 
perfluity  of  our  bell  articles  in  one  kind,  for 
the  fuperfluity  of  what  is  beft  in  a  different 
kind ; — jdiy,  Not  to  barter  what  we  can  make 
cheaper  than  others,  except  for  goods  which 
would  coft  us  more  were  we  to  manufafcure 
themi  —  independent,    I   fay,   of  thefe    three, 

though 
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advantages,  where  would  be  the  inconvenience, 
though  our  bartering  {hould  be  confined  merely 
to  the  innocent  folly  of  exchanging  one  toy  for 
another,    or  one  rag  for  another  ?    The  great, 
the  truf,  vhe  only  advantage,  of  an  exchange  of 
property,  would  not  even  in  this  cafe  be  loll  to 
mankind  j  the  man  who  is   employed  only  in 
marking  the  game,  while  two  perfons  are  amufing 
themfelves,  whole  days,  in  toffing  a  ball  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a  tennis-court,  is  neverthelefs 
fupported  at  the  expence  of  the  players.     And 
are  not  the  owner  of  the  court,  his  wife  and 
children,  maintained  likewife  at  their  coft  ?     If, 
having   confidcred  the    Exchequer    metaphori- 
cally,   under    the    type   of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Tennis  Court,  we  afterv/ards,  without  a  meta- 
phor,   confider    this   Keeper    as    a   poor   man 
who  choofes  this  way  of  fubfiftence^  do  not  the 
players  pay  this  tax  (w  hich  they  impofe  on  them- 
felves) in  favour  of  the  poor,  with  more  pleafure, 
though  the  tax  may  be  greater,  than  a  certain 
other  tax,  which  perhaps  becomes  necefTary,  only 
from  the  difficulties  with  which  we  embarrafs 
both  the  game  of  paiTing  from  one  parilh  to  air- 
other,   and  the  game  of  imports  and  exports, 
which  is  as  innocent,  and  more  lucrative  than 
that  of  tennis  ? 


rhe 
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"The  nominal  Value  of  the  generality  of  Exports ^ 
confidercd  in  different  'Periods',  and  with  refpeSf 
to  its  Effetf  on  foreign  Correjpondence. 

W  HEN  a  maniifadlurer  is  compelled,  by  the 
general  augmentation  of  prices,    arifing   from 
taxation,  to  pay  his  workmen  and  materials  ten 
per  cent.  I  fiippofe,   dearer  than  ufual,   and  he 
exports  looo  hats,  upon  each  of  which  a  draw- 
back of  6  fhillings,  I  will  fuppofe,  is  allowed 
him  on  exportation,  he  does  not  refledb  on  the 
difference  of  i  o  per  cent,  diffufed  through  the 
general  run  of  prices,   by  the  mechanical   re- 
aftion  of  the  total  of  the  taxes  on  all  that  is  not 
taxed  J  he  remembers  well  the  effeft  of  this  re- 
a6lion  in  the  account  which  he  makes  out  for 
himfelf,  to  know  at  what  rate  he  mufl  in  future 
fell  his  hats  in  foreign  markets ;  he  only  confi- 
ders  the  drav/-back,  the  remittance  of  the  6  fliil- 
lings  duty,   and  concludes  that  it  puts  him  in  a 
fituation  to  deal  with  foreigners  on  the  fame 
terms  as  he  did  previous   to  the  taxes,  which 
have  increafed  every  thing  to  the  amount  of  lo 
per  cent.     Neverthelefs,  the  thoufand  hats,  with 
which,  previous  to  the  taxes,  he  furnifhed  his 
foreign  friends  for  lOOo/.  I  will  fuppofe,  are  now 
raifed  to  1200/. —  Point  out  this  circumftance 

to 
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to  him,  he  will  tell  you  he  cannot  fell  his  hats 
cheaper,  and  that  foreigners  muit  pay  1 200/.  in- 
ftead  of  1000/.  fince  the  foreigner  wants  them. 
"  Befides,  (fays  he)  what  is  the  fum  oftwohun- 
"  dred  pounds  more,  divided  among  a  thoufand 
*^  perfons,  who  will  purchafe  the  hats  from  the 
"  merchant  abroad,  to  whom  he  fells  them  ?" 
The  manufafturer  does  not  want  to  look  fur- 
ther; and  the  writer  who  from  the  nature  of 
his  fubjefb,  or  his  manner  of  confidering  it,  wants 
only  to  refle(5t  a  little  more,  will  only  add,  'Thus 
it  is  that  foreigners  pay  our  taxes,  and  never  fuf- 
pe£f  that  they  dofo.  This  is  the  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  find  it  out. 

The  general  trade  o^  England  with  the  reft  of 
Europe  is  not  confined  to  fome  thoufands  of 
pounds  fterling,  to  be  fettled  once  for  all ;  it  is 
an  immenfe  fum,  which  muft  be  renewed  every 
year.  Let  us  begin  by  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this  necelTity,  in  order  to  fubmit  to  its 
confequences :  we  fhall  find  moreover  that  thefe 
confequences  are  not  deflrudtive. 

The  annual  exports  of  England  amount  to 
about  a  fifth  of  the  produfts  of  her  induftiy,  and 
confequently  reprefent  about  a  fifth  of  the  la- 
bour of  her  artificers. 

Z  2  If 
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If  the  taxes,  after  the  war  of  1755,  had  raifed 
the  price  of  every  thing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
(I  can  err  but  by  a  little  more  or  lefs)  the  tot^ 
of  her  exports,  which,  before  that  war,  amounted, 
on  a  medium  of  ten  years,  (fee  Sir  Charles  Whit- 
worth)  only  to  a  fum  of  12,776,614  pounds 
fterling,  let  us  fay  1 3  millions,  amounted,  after 
the  peace,  to  14  millions  300  thoufand. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  trade  of  England  ex- 
hibiting to  its  foreign  correfpondents,  in  the  year 
1762,  this  total  in  exports  of  13  millions  (at  the 
old  prices)  under  the  name  of  14  millions  300 
thoufand  pounds,  (a  price  rendered  unavoidable 
by  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities, 
on  account  of  the  taxes)  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  thefe 
correfpondents  to  have,  really  and  annually,  no 
more  to  pay  them  than  13  millions  of  their  own 
manufa6lures,  indicated  by  this  modefl  number, 
becaufe  they  had  not  the  honour  to  fupport, 
during  feven  years,  a  war  the  moft  brilliant  and 
fuccefsful  in  the  memory  of  man,  in  Germanyy 
America^  and  India.  I  think  one  of  the  three 
following  confequences  muft  be  the  refult ; 

Either 

That  the  total  of  Engliflj  exports  muft  have 
been  reduced  from   14  millions   300  thoufand 

pounds- 
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pounds  to  13  miljioas,  for  want  of  means  in  our 
foreign  buyers  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  En- 
glijh  exports  at  their  advanced  price  : 

Ory 

That  England  muft  have  been  complaifant 
enough  to  call  13  millions,  in  a  foreign  marker, 
the  amount  of  her  exports,  which  the  effeds  of 
her  new  taxes  obliged  her  to  call  14  millions  300 
thoufand  pounds  at  home : 

Or, 

That  England  muft  have  allowed  her  foreign 
connexions  to  call  14  millions  300  thoufand 
pounds  the  fame  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
manufaftures,  which,  before  the  eiFeft  oi  Englijh 
taxation,  they  called  only  13  millions,  and 
which,  till  then  J  had  made  the  balance  of  what 
they  imported  from  England, 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  Englijh  manufactories^ 
which  furnifh  the  exports,  would  have  been  ne- 
ceflarily  reduced  one  tenths  upon  v/hicli  it  is 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  tenth  of  the  Englijh 
exportation  makes  a  fiftieth  of  the  total  value  of 
the  produ6t  of  her  induftry,  and  that  the  inutility 
of  the  fiftieth  of  thofe  produdls,  occafioned  by 
|:he  impofTibility  of  their  being  piirchafed  by 
Z  ^  foreigners. 
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foreigners  at  the  price  occafioned  by  the  Englijh 
new  taxes,  miift  have  deprived  of  fubfiftence,  as 
well  as  of  employment,  a  fiftieth  of  the  EngUJh 
artifans,  and  rendered  ufelefs  a  fiftieth  of  the  ca- 
pitals appropriated  to  exportation. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  prices  of  commodities 
would  not  be  perceptibly  increafed  any  where 
elfe  but  in  England ;  the  prices  of  her  correfpon- 
dents  would  have  been,  ten  years  after  tl>e  peace^ 
almoft  as  they  were  in  1754. 

In  the  third  cafe,  the  prices  would  have  in- 
creafed, among  the  foreign  correfpondents  of  the 
Engiijhj  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  firflcafe  is  evidently  falfe,  finceSirC/^^r/^J 
Whitworth's  Statements  prove  that  the  exports 
of  England^  which  amounted,  as  we  have  before 
cbferved,  upon  a  medium  of  10  years  before  the 
war,  only  to  12  millions  776,614  pounds  fter- 
ling,  amounted,  upon  a  medium  of  10  years 
after  the  peace,  to  14  millions  921,067  pounds 
llerling,  and  even  to  15  millions  11,211  pounds 
fterling,  if  we  take  a  medium  of  i  2  years  from 
the  peace  to  1773,  at  which  period  Sir  Charles 
JVhitworth\  Statements  conclude  j  (which  exhir 

bits. 
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bits,  independently  of  the  nominal  augmentation  Jup^ 
pojed  to  have  been  Qccafioued  by  the  taxesy  a  -real 
augmentation  of  about  a  17  th,  notwithdanding 
the  real  vacuum  owing  to  the  Icjs.  of  thoje  men  who 
would  have  increafed  this  exportationy  if  they  had 
not  perifhed  in  Germany,  India,  America,  and 
atjea.) 

The  fecond  cafe  is  more  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  falfe,  fince  there  is  not  a  fingle 
country  in  Europe  where  the  price  of  every  thing 
has  not,  upon  a  medium,  increafed  at  lead  10 
per  cent,  from  1754  to  1770  j — which  proves  the 
truth  of  the  third  cafe  : — thus  it  happens  that  fo- 
reigners have  paid  the  old  taxes  o^ England,  with- 
out fufpefting  it ;  a.s  England  does  not,  in  the  leaft, 
fufpedt  that  thofe  taxes  are  no  longer  paid  either 
in  England  or  elfewiiere,  although  their  produce 
returns  neverthelefs  to  the  public  creditor. 

Let  us  confider,  however,  whether  this  general 
increafe  of  prices  could  finally  prove  prejudi- 
cial to  Englandy  or  to.  her  connexions  abroad. 

It  could  not  prove  fo  to  England y  becaufe  fhe 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  increafe,  or  elfe  to  give 
up  the  manufafluring  of  a  tenth  of  the  commodi- 
ties fhe  exported  to  foreign  countries  (where  floe 
Z  4  exports 
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exports  nothing  of  what  pe  can  Jell  at  home),  and 
becaule  a  deficiency  of  a  loth  of  her  exports 
would  have  inevitably  deprived  a  50th  of  her 
artifans  of  fuftenance,  and  rendered  ufelefs  a  50th 
of  the  capitials  devoted  to  exportation.  Befides, 
confidering  this  objed:  in  another  light,  whatlofs 
would  England  fuftain  by  receiving,  under  the 
denomination  of  14,  I  fuppofe,  the  fame  com- 
modities which  before  were  furnillied  for  13, 
while  (he  gave  for  the  purchafe,  only  13  (old 
prices)  which  the  effe6l  of  taxation  made  her 
call  14  ? 

It  could  not  prejudice  her  foreign  connexions, 
becaufe  this  increafe  of  prices,  which  abroad  was 
7iot  owing  io  taxation^  was  only  an  encourage- 
ment to  labour,  which  muft  in  general  have  in- 
creafed  its  products,  always  entitled  to  a  profit 
over  and  above  the  price  paid  for  that  labour. 

A  circumftance  v/hich  was  necefiary  for  Eng- 
landj  withput  doing  her  the  lead  harm,  has, 
then,  proved  ufeful  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 

But  let  U3  remark  two  very  effential  points ; 

The  firft  is,  that  it  Is  impofiible  in  the  nature 
of  thingS;,  to  keep  np  foreign  confumption,  upon 

which 
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which  depends  the  continuation  of  our  exports^ 
without  giving  foreigners  leave  to  increafe  the 
price  of  theirs,  by  fo  much  as  the  commodi- 
ties carried  to  them  miift  be  increafed  by  onr 
taxes ; — in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  impoiTible  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  keep  up  interior  confump- 
tion,  national  confumption,  upon  which  depends 
the  payment  of  taxes y  without  a  general  interior 
increafe  in  the  price  of  labour,  as  well  as  in  the 
price  of  its  produ6ls,  when  the  wants  of  the  State 
require  new  contributions. 

The  fecond  obfervation  wliich  I  deem  equally 
cfiential,  is,  that  fuch  a  work,  (a  work  of  an  utility 
which  may  be  called  univerjal)  has  been  brought 
about,  confumm.ated,  without  the  Minifters  of 
any  State  whatfoever  being  entitled  to  any  glory 
from  the  event,  except  that  of  having  faci- 
litated the  operation,  if  they  have  favoured  the 
general  liberty  of  communication  in  all  articles 
of  trade ;  and  without  their  having  deferved  any 
other  blame  but  that  of  retarding  it,  if  their  zeal, 
their  greedinefs  for  the  favourable  balance,  has 
fuggefted  to  them  any  device  to  attni6t  and  over- 
throw it  in  the  only  country  entrufted  to  their 
management.  We  muft  univerfally  ruin  Credit, 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  the  Banking  bufinefs,  if 
we  pretend  to  prevent  Wealth  from  extending  it- 
(elf  univerfally,  a  little  fooner  or  later.    The  owner 
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cf  any  kind  of  riches  whatever^  has  it  not  in  his 
J}0wer  to  do  any  thing  elfe^  but  to  chooje  the  place^ 
the  objeSfj  and  the  time^  of  giving  thefirfi  motion  ; 
all  the  rcfl:  is  merely  the  effe£t  of  a  ftone  call 
into  the  water :  obferve  how  the  undulations 
fucceed  one  another,  how  they  are  renewed 
and  extended  ; — can  you  fix  the  point  where 
they  fhall  ftop  ? — We  pretend  to  dired  them  ! — 
Scilicet  is  fuperum  labor  ejl  ?  ....  Iftane  animis 
cceleflibus  cura  ?  —  Indeed,  indeed,  too  many 
cares  occupy  the  minds  of  our  Gods  ! 

I  return  to  the  grand  points. 

Methinks  upon  viewing  the  pi6ture  I  have 
drawn,  it  is  eafy  now  to  conceive,  why,  as  I 
have  obferved  in  page  62,  a  p  erf  on,  hcivever 
flrongly  convinced  of  the  cruel  effe5i  which  ought 
naturally  to  arife  from  a  debt  of  6^  millions  Jierlingy 
contraEied from  1754  to  1762,  could  not  nevcr- 
thelfs  cite  in  England,  from  1763  to  177 5^  a 
fingle  indication  of  a  decay  in  agriculture  or  com- 
rnerccy  nor  any  falling-off  in  the  enjoyment  of 
luxury^  -public  or  private^  nor  lefs  infolence  in  the 
hulk  of  the  people.  The  reafon  is  diis :  the 
two  capitalifts,  v/ho  failed  not  to  increafe  the 
price  of  every  thing  they  were  concerned  in,  ac- 
cording to  \!\\z  exigency  of  the  taxes,  determined 

alfo 
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alfo  (after  a  few  little  formalities y  always  necef- 
Jary  with  regard  to  the  feo-ple.,  when  nothing  but 
luxury  has  been  taxed)  to  augment  the  price  of 
labour  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  produ6ts ; 
foreigners,  on  the  other  hand,  raifed  the  price 
of  their  goods  in  proportion  as  taxes  hadincreafed 
the  goods  oi  England  exported  to  them  j  and  the 
old  equilibrium  was  reftored  every  where,  as 
foon  as  the  general  increafe  of  prices  had  made 
the  general  power  of  confumption,  equal  to  the 
need  the  State  was  in  of  an  exterior  as  well  as 
an  interior,  i.  e.  of  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  national 
confumption,  in  order  that  all  the  taxes  might 
be  productive. 

But  if  the  debt  of  64  millions,  contra6led 
from  1754  to  1762,  had  increafed,  by  lofer  cent. 
the  nomJnal  value  of  all  merchandife  exported 
from  England  fince  that  period,  how  fhall  we 
prevent  the  60  millions  of  the  laft  debt,  from  in- 
creafing,  from  8  to  \o-per  cent,  the  nominal  value 
of  all  commodities  to  be  exported  after  this  later 
period  ? 

And  if  the  general  augmentation  of  prices, 
which  has  clearly  followed  the  debt  contraded 
in  England  (rom.  1754  to  1762,  has  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  all  Europe^  without  hurting  Eng- 
landj    why  Ihould  not  the  general  increafe  of 

prices. 
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prices,  which  refults,  and  will  inevitably  rcfiilt 
from  the  laft  Englijh  debt,  prove  iinprejudicial 
to  England,  although  it  will  prove  advantageous 
to  all  Europe  f 

But  if  this  increafe  of  lo  per  cent,  generally- 
acknowledged,  in  the  price  of  all  merchandife 
in  Europe,  had  extended  only  to  the  produfts  of 
induflry  ;  if  the  price  of  the  total  of  the  produce 
of  agriculture  had  not  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion  -, — had  not  Nature  always  filently  and 
fucceJsfuUy  opfofed  all  the  dreams  of  Jpeculation  on 
this  head,  to  what  a  degree  of  mijery  and  wretched- 
vejs  would  not  agriculture  have  been  reduced  in  alt 
parts  of  our  Jo  much  enlightened  Europe  ! — It  was 
not  fo.* 

The  quantity  of  wheat  fold  at  Berne  at  69 
hatZi  on  a  medium  of  five  years  taken  from  1 7  5 1 
to  1755,  was  fold   fur  924  hatz  from   1766  to 

"1770. 

The 


*  In  the  Political  Arithmetic  of  Mr.  Youngs  may  be 
feen  the  accounts,  year  by  year,  whence  I  have  drawn 
the  inferences  here  fubmitted  to  the  Reader.  It  is  but  a 
few  days  ago  that  I  thought  of  comparing  with  my  own 
ideas  the  refuh  of  the  whole  of  thofe  accounts. 
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The  quantity  of  wheat  fold  at  Dijon  at  the 
lowed,  2/.  1 1  J.  5^.  on  a  medium  of  5  years  from 
1753  to  1757,  was  fold  at  the  lowed,  4/.  5^.  ^d, 
on  a  medium  of  5  years  from  1766  to  1770. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  fold  at  Bale  for  9/.  ^Si 
on  a  medium  of  5  years  from  1754  to  1758,  was 
fold  for  13/.  14J.  id.  on  a  medium  of  5  years  from 
1766  to  1770. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  fold  at  Geneva  for  27 
florins,  on  a  medium  of  5  years  from   175 1  to 
1755,  was  fold   for  "^"^  florins y  on  a  medium  of 
5  years  from  1766  to  1770,  {i^^  Arthur  7'oimg\ 
Political  Arithmetic.) 

We  find  upon  the  total,  from  1755  to  1770, 
as  I  obferved  in  my  Reflexions  on  aflngular  revo- 
lution in  France,  about  40  -per  cent,  increafe  in 
the  price  of  wheat. — Ten  'per  cent,  was  enough 
to  difcharge,  without  expence  to  any  body,  and 
without  any  attention  being  paid  to  it,  the  intered 
of  the  debt  contratfled  in  £«^/^K(/,  fiom  1755  to 
1762  ;  but  30  per  cent,  more  was  necelfary,  in 
order  to  come  (without  injuring  England)  nearly 
to  an  equality  with  the  Englijh  price,  a  price  ad- 
vantageous to  the  agriculture  of  all  Europe ;  an 
advantageous  price,  which  the  harriers  and  bar- 

rjcadoes 
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ricadoes  ^et  up  In  "France,  had  till  then  preventea 
from  extending  to  Switzerland. 

The  barriers  having  been  removed,  Switzer- 
land and  France  mud  necelTarily  have  been  en- 
riched, or  England  ruined : — France  and  Switzer- 
land Were  better  pleafed  to  be  enriched ;  and  fo  it 
will  neceflarily  happen  after  the  removal  of  the 
barriers  fubfifling  between  England  and  Ireland, 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  latter  muft  be  enrich- 
ed ; — unlefs  Ihe  fhould  choofe  to  do  herfelf  a  real 
prejudice  by  keeping  to  all  her  former  low 
prices,  in  order  to  procure  an  imaginary  advan- 
tage to  Irijh  induftry,  in  hopes  of  prejudicing  the 
BritiJIj  manufa6turer  j — which  would  indeed  be 
very  flrange. 

But  if  this  proportionate  augmentation  in  the 
price  of  every  thing, — as  evident  as  it  is  necef- 
fary, — as  general  as  it  is  ufeful, — as  natural  as 
it  is  little  fufpeded, — in  confequence  of  a  na- 
tional debt  contracted  by  a  country  trading 
with  all  Europe, — getting  rich  by  trading  with 
all  Europe, — and  who  cannot  get  rich  with- 
out fharing  her  wealth  with  all  Europe, — be 
alfo  a  complete  demonflration  of  the  burden 
being  null,  fo  foon  as  the  little  private  iri- 
terefcs  have  rendered  it  general,  and  no  longer 

permit 
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permit  the  fiippofition  of  its  being  produftive 
of  any  other  bad  effefts,  but  fuch  as  neceflarily 
refiilt  from  a  bad  fyftem  of  taxation  j  does  the 
point  lie  in  rectifying  the  fydem,  or  in  effeft- 
ing  a  reimburfement  ? — At  lead,  is  a  tax  to  be 
levied  for  the  purpofe  of  reimburfing,  before  we 
have  fearched   deep  into   the    question   the 

MOST  interesting  TO  SOCIETY  THAT  EVER 
WAS  PROPOUNDED  ? 

And  in  the  fuppofition,  that  it  fliould  refult 
from  the  examination,  as  it  does  from  my  ideas, 
that  there  neither  is^  nor  can  be  any  real  andlajling 
harm  in  the  taxes ^  but  that  which  is  the  conjeqtience 
of  a  bad  fyjiem  of  taxation  i  as  there  is  however 
fo  much  more  harm  done,  at  leaft  of  a  tranlient 
nature,  as  there  are  more  taxes  impofed,  even  in 
the  befl  manner, — would  it  not  be  neceflary  to 
conclude,  that  loans  bearing  annuities,  efleemed 
the  moft  advantageous  to  the  State,  (although 
they  always  require  an  heavier,  and  fometimes 
a  double  taxation),  might  have  proved  the  mioft 
pernicious  and  worft  devifed,  in  any  other  circum- 
fiance  but  that  of  a  total  dijcredit^  if  they  did  not 
now  furnifh  the  Sovereign  with  the  means  of  re- 
drefling  what  is  moft  oppreffive  in  the  old  taxes, 
without  impofing  new  ones  ? 

0}t 
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On  Luxury. 

1  CAN  Jum  up  all  that  I  have  Jaid  hitherto^ 
hy  tranjcribing  a  couple  of  pages  out  of  a  pamphlet 
written  in  America  in  the  year  1774,  laid  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1778,  and  printed  at 
Paris  in  1 7  8 1 .  IJhould  certainly  be  exciifable  had 
I  no  other  motive  in  this  refpeSf,  than  to  prove  that 
my  opinions  are  neither  fuggefled  by^  nor  depending 
on  circumfiances.  'The  reflexion  contained  in  the 
following  quotation  from  that  pamphlet  y  on  the  war 
that  broke  out  in  1779,  is  but  afurvey  of  the  new 
order  of  things ^  which  would  not  haveprefenied  it- 
f elf  to  my  mind.,  had  it  not  been  in  my  power,  even 
then,  to  have  puvlifljed  in  fever al  large  volumesy 
that  which  I  now  comprije  within  three  hundred  and 
fome  pages,  in  order  to  render  its  perujal  lefs  labo'* 
rious  to  the  reader, 

"  All  the  myftery  of  fociety,  confifts  in 
"  eftablilhing,  without  the  knowledge,  and  to 
"  the  greateft  advantage  of  the  parties  con- 
"  cerned,  the  moft  equal,  the  mod  exaft,  and 
"  the  moft  equitable  divifion  that  pofTibly  can 
"  be  made,  between  the  land  proprietors,  who 
"  are  in  pofiefTion  of  all,  and  the  pilferers  who 
"  are  in  pofieilion  of  nothing. 

"  Thi?. 
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"  This  divifion  operates  of  itfelf,  by  fliackling, 
*'  as  little  as  pofTible,  the  natural  pafTions  of  the 
"  one,  and  the  faftitious  paiTions  of  the  others, 
"  that  is  to  fay,  by  obIlru6ling,  as  little  as  poffi- 
*'  ble,  connmunications  of  all  kinds. 

**  This  divifion  is  infeparable  from  the  great- 
*^  eft  poffible  quantity  of  produflions  and  con- 
"  fiimptions,  which  cannot  be  efFefled  but  by 
"  the  greateft  number  of  •produElors  and  con- 
"  fumers,  who  will  always  be  found  and  at- 
**  traded  where  the  laws  ihall  be  as  little  pro* 
*'  hibitory  as  poffible* 

"  A  prohibitory  law  in  one  country,  may  be, 

*'  ftiould  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  inftantly  fol- 

^''  lowed  by  ten  others,  in  ten  different  coun- 

"  tries,  which  will  foon  enforce  the  re-eftahlijh~ 

*'  ment  of  the  equilibrium  ditlated  by  Nature^  the 

"  only  one  that  dejerves  to  be  attended  tOy  and  the 

**  only  one  that  mufi  -prevail  at  laft, 

*^  To  the  prefent  war,  it  war  of  revolution 
'*'  if  ever  there  was  one,  will  probably  fucceed 
**  the  only  ufeful  and  neceffary  war  that  can  be 
"  waged  between  nations  enlightened  by  the 
■**  longeft  and  moft  melancholy  experience ;  a 
**  war  eflential  to  the  happihefs  of  mankind, 
.A  a  •"  .fince 
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"  fince  the  only  conteit  left  for  decifion  will  be, 
"  who  fhall  prove  the  moft  able  to  devife,  or 
"  the  moft  ready  to  adopt,  thofe  laws  that  are 
"  calculated  to  procure  the  greateji  pojfible  con- 
"  Jumptiony  on  which  depends  the  highefi  degree 
"  of  public  revenue : — 

"  Difcuflions  thefe,  important  at  all  times, 
"  dangerous  for  every  one  a  few  years  ago, 
*'  unbecoming  perhaps  in  a  private  individual 
"  at  a  time  when  the  true  politicians  of 
*'  Europe  will  find  themfelves  compelled  to 
"  make  them  the  objedl  of  their  moft  ferious  me- 
*^  ditations  j — difcuflions,  in  fine,  entirely  out  of 
"  the  way  of  a  cultivator,  who  could  not,  without 
"  a  palpable  folly,  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  led  into 
*'  them  by  the  examination  of  his  blade  of 
**  grafs,  and  of  a  principle  too  evident  to  be 
"  contefted."  (EJfaiJur  la  culture  de  la  cannt 
ajucre.) 

When  a  man  has  fljewn  himfelf  capable  of  look- 
ing upon  a  war  as  the  readiefi  means  that  could 
conduce  to  a  general  union  of  inter efls,  no  one  will 
be  Jurprifed  if  that  very  man  fhould  allow  to 
luxury  the  principal  honour  in  the  accomplijhment 
of  Juch  a  prophecy.     Nor  would  any  one  be  fur- 

prifed 
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prtfed  if  he  were  to  add,  that  the  rage  for  luxury ^ 
in  a  difcerning  def'pot,  would  foon  lead  him  to 
eftablifh  within  his  dominions  the  greateft  freedom^ 
from  which  alone  he  can  expe^l  the  greateft  difplay 
of  all  kinds  of  luxury  ^  the  choice  and  firfi  fruits  of 
which  would  he  always  at  his  command.  Nor 
again  would  any  one  be  furprifed  were  the  prophet 
to  addi  that  wherever  luxury  JJoould  be  at  itsfum- 
mit,  none  but  the  idle  would  be  at  a  lofs  for  a 
livelihood,  and  that  not  a  mean  one  j  that  even 
the'idiot,  as  well  as  the  worn-out  labourer ,  would 
find  there,  under  the  defignation  of  a  hofpital, 
an  pjylum  equal  to  the  habitation  of  a  King  : — 
The  habitation  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  is 
not  comparable  tofome  of  her  hofpitals. 


Would  not  the  queftion  about  luxury,  reduced 
to  its  elements,  like  thofe  other  queftions 
which  I  have  touched  upon  hitherto,  prefent 
confequences  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe 
ideas  which  perhaps  are  yet  too  common,  only 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined ?  Methinks  I  have  advanced  one  ftep 
towards  the  folution  of  the  problem,  by  proving 
(if  I  have  proved  it)  that  the  tax  laid  on  that 
pretended  monfter.  Luxury,  is  in  fa6l  the  moll 
oppreffive  for  the  people,  on  account  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  efFedls,  from  which  the  impoft  cannot;  h<f 
freed.         " 

Firft,  If  that  tax  leffens  the'  confumption  of  the 
article  taxed,  pi"ovifion  miift  be  made,  by  a  frefh 
tax,  for  the  dejicit  in  the  firft,  which  never- 
thelefs  has  already  deprived  of  fuftenance,  thofe 
who  derived  it  only  from  that  article  of  con- 
fumption annihilated  by  the  tax. 

Secondly,  If  the  rage  for  the  article  taxed,^ 
gets  the  better  of  the  rigour  of  the  tax,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  abfurd  difproportion  thereby  efta- 
bli filed  between  the  real  and  nominal  value  of 
that  article,  the  land  proprietor  has  no  other  re~ 
fource  left,  whereby  to  provide  for  the  tax,  and 
for  the  reftof  hisftanding  expences,  than  to  raife 
the  prices  of  his  commodities  accordingly  j  and 
the  poor,  whofe  confumption  has  not  been  taxed^ 
pays  deai-er,  ncverthelefs,  for  his  bread,  and  for 
all  that  he  confumes  befides,  whilO  the  tax  laid 
on  luxury  alone,  is  pleaded  by  all  the  capit'alijls 
as  a  pretence  for  not  increafing  the  price  of  la- 
bour amiOngft  the  people  they  employ. 

Thirdly,  If  the  little  private  calcula^ons,  of 
which  I  have  fpoken,  did  not  reftify  (as  I  contend 
they  do  by  degrees,  ;uul  as  they  ought  to   do 

fooner) 
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fooner)  the  miftakes  of  the  grand  calculations  in 
the  adminiitration  of  finances  j  that  is  to  fay,  if 
the  land  proprietor  did  not  increafe  the  price  pf 
;his  commoditiesj  in  proportion  as  the  tax  bears 
heavy  on  that  article  of  luxury  which  he  ftill 
perfifts  to  confume  :  it  would  appear  llill  more 
heinous  in  the  eyes  of  the  moralifts  for  thofe 
artificers  who,  without  remorfe,  without  a  blulh, 
ihould  ennploy  themfelves  in  the  work  oi  Satan, 
of  which  the  confumption  ihould  continue  the 
fame,  would  fubfifl  undifturbed  in  peace  and 
plenty  on  that  very  work,  whilft  a  confiderable 
number  of  fcrupulous  artifans,  employed  hitherto 
on  articles  free  fromcenfure,  but  of  which  the  con- 
fumption fhould  have  decreafed  by  the  counter- 
blow of  the  taxes  on  luxury,  would  moll  fcan- 
daloufly  be  left  ftarving  and  unemployed. 

I  fhail  now  infped  the  queflion  more  mi- 
nutely; for  all  I  have  faid  hitherto  is  not  (o  much 
an  apology  for  luxury^  as  an  expofition  of  the  in- 
conveniences attending  its  being  made  the  prin- 
cipal objecSh  of  taxation  :  I  beg  to  be  excufed,  if 
I  grow  uowillingly  more  familiar  in.  my  ftyle, 
when  the  dignity  of  the  fubjed  feems  to  re- 
quire one  of  fui table  dignity  in  the  manner  pf 
J;reating  it> 

433  Xt 
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It  is  the  quality  of  the  land  that  determines 
the  divifion  of  its  produfts :  however  ungrateful 
the  foilj  the  man  who  cultivates  it,  firft  dedufts 
what  is  neceffary  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  a  trifle 
more ;  the  reft  is  divided  amongft  the  landlord 
and  fome  others,  for  one  reafon  or  another  ad- 
mitted to  a  Iliare.  This  divifion,  determined 
by  the  moft  general  quality  of  the  land,  brings 
down  the  proprietor,  who  farms  out  his  eftate, 
to  about  one  third  of  its  produd:ions,  and  re- 
duces nearly  to  the  like  proportion,  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  wrefting  them  from  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  earth. 

In  order  therefore  to  confume  as  much  as  80 
men,  the  proprietor  mufthave  a  landed  eftate 
capable  of  giving  food  to  240  -,  and  out  of  thefe 
240,  160  muft  be  provided  for  before  the  pro- 
prietor can  think  on  his  own  confumption.  Con- 
fequently,  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  call  him 
to  any  other  account  than  for  that  portion  which 
he  has  received  :  but  I  readily  fubfcribe  to  the 
neceflity  of  having  that  account  examined  with 
the  utmoft  rigour,  fince  the  objeft  is  to  juftify  the 
diflipation  of  fo  confiderable  a  furplus,  and  fmce 
the  employment  of  that  furplus,  well  afcertained, 
will  give  us  fufticicnt  light  on  the  employment 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  revenue,  which  by  that 

jTieans  it  will  be  ufelefs  to  examine. 

The 
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The  higheft  pitch  of  extravagance,  in  point  of 
luxury,  is,  beyond  contradiftion,  that  which,  irt 
the  fmalleft  poflible  conripafs,  contains  the  largeft 
quantity,  as  well  as  the  greateft  perfection  of 
labour,  and  of  a  labour  the  moft  -eafy  to  deftroy. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  man  who,   to  the  fancy  ot 
being  poflfelTed  of  fuch  an  article,  fhould  join 
that  of  feeing  conflantly  at  work  all  thofe  hands 
which  muft  be  employed  to  complete  it ;  fuch  a 
fancy  never  produces  any  other  effedl,  but  that 
of  tertiating  or  doubling  the  price  of  things. 
The  Patriarchs  of  old,  bufied  and  amufed  them- 
felves,  no  doubt,  in  fetting  to  work  thofe  whom 
tliey  enabled  to  eat;  they  lived  too  near  the  time 
when  man  was  condemned  to  labour,  to  main- 
tain  them  in   idlenefs.     The  modern  Patriarch 
of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  provided  with  a  pound 
weight  of  flax,  which  cofts  him  6d.  divides  it 
among  25  working  people,  who  give  it  every 
preparation  neceffary  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  it  is 
intended  for.     After  an  entire  month  of  the  moll 
flavifh  precautions,  the  moll  minute  details,  a 
thread,  hardly  perceptible   to   the   naked  eye, 
f  refents  to  the  warm  imagination  of  the  pro- 
prietor,  the  idea  of  the  chef-d' ceuvre  of  which 
this  thread  is   to  be  the    foundation;    after  4 
or  5  months  more,   devoted  to   the  moft  pa- 
tient and  afliduous   induftry,  he  is  at  laft  put 
A  a  4  xYi 
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in  poffeflion  of  fome  flips  of  lace,  weighing  iit 
all  4' or  5  drachms,  picked  out  and  forted,  thanks 
to  the  laft  refinement  of  art,  from  that  pound  of 
flax  which  had  coft  fix-nence.  Five-pence  three 
farthings,  and  a  few  fraftions,  are  then,  it  feems, 
in  the  ftrideft  calculation,  the  only  real  lofs — 
the  only  devafration  which  is  occafioned  by 
luxury  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance; and  this  lofs  is  compenfated  by  fome  very 
curious  pieces  of  workmanfliip,  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  value  at  lefs  than  2.27/.  los.  being 
the  am.ount  of  4550  days  work  at  iid.  paid  to 
each  of  the  25  working  people,  who, have  owed 
their  fubfiilence,  for  fix  months,  to  that  pre- 
tended inutility.— Amongft  all  the  pafTions  with 
which  Providence  has  been  pleafed  to  gratify 
tht  rich  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor,  name 
nie  only  one  that  occafions  lefs  devaftation,  and 
maintains  a  greater  number  of  indigent  pcrfons^, 
than  luxury  carried  to  excefs.  O  ye  rigid  men, 
who  iiave  left  off  wearing  lace^  join  with  me 
v;ho  have  left  it  off  too, — -join  wi-Lh  me  in  teach- 
ing thofe  who  continue  to  v/era-  it,  lie vv  many 
()i  their  brethren  they  nourifl^  v/ithout  knowing 
it !  Make  them  virtuous  by  teaching  them,  that 
in  order  to  be  fo,  tht  y  nted  only  do,  from  a  fen- 
timent  of  humaniry,  what  hitherto  perhaps  they 
have  done  through  a  motive  of  puerile  vanity,  or 
from  a  principle  of  oftentation,   which,  when 
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confidered,   needs  to  be  cQnfidered  with  fome 
indulorence. 


"O" 


Another  afped:,    whimfical  enough  perhaps, 
but  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  title  of  this  pam- 
phlet, would  be  that  under  which  we  fhould  view 
thofe  prodigies  of  art  and  patience,    as  the  work 
not  only  of  25  artificers  who  were  bufied  upon 
it  for  fix  months,  but  alfo  of  1 2  or  1 5  hufband- 
men  whofe  exiftence  and  labour  were  indifpen- 
fable  for  the  fuftenance,  during  the  fame  time, 
of  the   25   labouring  people  employed  in  that 
great  work.  ...  .A  peevilh  man  would  perhaps 
exclaim,   Was  it  indeed  worth  while  to  he  born^ 
if  all  ends  with  this  life  ? — And  yet,  even  in  this 
cafe,  thread-lace  ought  not  to  be  profcribed: 
it  was  not  worth  while  indeed  to  come  into  the 
world,  folcly  to  make  lace  ;  but,  once  born,  wc 
jnuft  work  at  fomething,  in  order  to  bear,  with- 
out wearinefs,  every  inftant  even  of  a  life  which 
fhould  not  require  lace-making  for  its  fupport : 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work,   \tt  us  not  find 
fault  with  that  of  others,  before  v/ejuftlycftimate 
our  own.  .  .  .Can  we  find  many  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  who  on  their  death-bed  are  able  to  (hew 

the  work  of  their  whole  Fife worth  the 

fmalleft  fhred  of  lace  then  in  being  ? 

After  this  fingle  inftance  of  luxury,  by  which 
*J5  mca  are  fed  during  fix  months  at  the  expence 

of 
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of  another,  by  daily  reducing  his  revenue  froiTi 
80  to  55,  I  think  that,  without  being  an  enthu- 
Jfiaft  or  a  declaimer,  it  would  be  difficult,  even 
for  a  good  man  in  the  right  fenfe  of  the  word, 
to  withftand  the  pleafure  (although  perhaps 
rather  of  the  mifchicvous  kind)  of  obferving 
that  little  more  is  wanted  beyond  two  fuch  fancies 
as  we  have  ftated,  to  bring  the  Proprietor,  re- 
duced in  the  origin  from  240  fhillings  to  80,  and 
then  from  80  to  55 — to  bring  him,  I  fay,  ex- 
actly to  the  level  of  the  cultivator,  whom  lie 
has  brought  down  to  gd.  or  lod.  and  of  the 
mechanic  on  whom  he  has  beftowed  11  or  izd , 
however,  I  am  willing  to  allow  him  24  for  his  real, 
perfonal,  and  daily  confumption.  Twenty-fouP 
pence!  will  it  befaid.  What  fignifies  being  Jo  rich, 
to  conftime  Jo  little  !  Yes,  twenty-four  pence  j 
and  this  is  by  much  too  much,  if  we  dedu(5l,  as 
we  ought,  from  the  price  of  each  article  fuppofed 
£0  be  con  fumed  by  the  rich,  the  fum  that  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  pilferers  of  all  kinds, 
who  Hand,  unknown  to  him,  between  him  and 
that  article. — How  !  what  Jay  you  then  to  that 
f  late  of  green-peas  which  cojis  6,  8,  or  10  gui- 
neas! — But,  my  good  friend  the  confumer  of 
green  peas,  if  you  knew  how  many  pilferers 
it  conceals,  of  whom  you  have  not  the  lead 
idea  !  if  you  knew  how  many  wants  it  has  fup- 
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plied  to  fomcj  how  many  indulgences  of  lux- 
ury  it  has   procured  to  others,  before  it  found 
its  way  to  the  table  of  an  Epicure,  or  of  an  olten- 
tatious  man  ! — Let  us  try  to  enumerate  them  : 
workers  of  mines  and  quarries,  mafons,  carpen- 
ters, glaziers,  colliers,  lock-fmiths,  Englijh  and 
French  failors  for  the  common-fpice  trade ;  Dutch 
feamen,  for  the  more  precious  kinds;  fhips  of  war 
of  the  three  Powers,  indilpenfable  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  merchantmen  employed  on  thofe 
objects;  wood-fellers  mSweden,  fail-cloth  weavers 
in   Rujfia ,    fhip-builders ,    pilots ,   admirals  of 
the  three  nations,    hufbandmen    bufied  in  the 
four  parts  of  the  world  in  procuring  food  for 
themfelves,  in  order  to  prepare  food  for  all  thofe 
wood-fellers,  glaziers,  adm.irals,  &c.   exclufive 
of  the  Dutch  gardener,    and   the  French  cook 
who  alone  can  worthily  crown  the  mighty  opera- 
tion.— Imagination  lofes  itfelf  in  that  fingle  plate 
of  green  peas.     How  many  redu6lions  from  i6 
pence  to  8,  and  from  8  to  4,  have  been  required  to 
produce  it!  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  fhould  not 
fell  for  more  than  6  or  8  guineas; — but  if  each  of 
of  thofe  pilferers  above  mentioned  takes  back 
the  fmall  portion  by  which  he  has  increafed  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  article  . . .  .O  ye,  who  mull 
have  fwallowed  up  500  properties,   in  order  to 
pat,  without  being  guilty  of  extravagance,  that 
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plate  of  green  peas,  and  who  flatter  yourfelvcg 
with  the  idea  of  having  cjonfumed  on  that  day  fifty 
or  fixty  crovvns  worth,  learn  and  refle6l  hence- 
forward, without  remorfe  and  without  vanity, 
that  you  have  not  fpent  above  half  one  penny,  the 
real  value  of  any  other  difh  of  greens  which  you 
might  have  fubftituted  to  the  peas  you  have  con.- 
ilimed. 

Scrutinife,  in  the  fame  manner,  your  wearino- 
apparel;   choofe,  like  a  child,  what  pleafes  moll 
the  eyes  of  the  body ;   or,  like  a  fa^u'ius  man,  all 
that  is  molt  impofing  to  the  c^-es  of  the  imagina- 
tion j  or,  mifer-like,  that  which  cofts  leaft  mo- 
ney j  or,  in  fine,  like  a  man  of  fenfe,  what  your 
means  or  your  tafte  incline  ycu  to  we?.r;  the 
difference,    as  to   effentials,    is   \\n\t  or   none. 
It  cannot  be  pofitiveiy  alTerted,  that  your  con- 
fumption  will  he  more  or  kfs    cor^iiderable  in 
one  than  in  the  other  cafe ;  but  lecoiled  that 
thread  lace,   for  v/hich  you  jcould   not  pay  lefs 
than    227/.   \os.    becaufe  there  fland   between 
you  and  the  pound  of  flax  from  which  it  has 
been    extraded,    35    or    40   intermediate   pilr 
ferers,  to  be  fed  during  fix  n^onths  ; — this  lace, 
however,    in    fpite   of  that   extravagant   price, 
could  not,  as  you  have  feen,  be  fct  down  to  ac- 
count amongfl  the  articles  of  your  real  and  perfonal 
confumption,  for  more  than  fixpence,  fuppofed 
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to  be  the  intrinfic  value  of  a  pound  weight  of 
flax,  which  has  jgone  through  fo  many  hands  to 
be  converted  into  lace.     Now,  on  this  principle;^ 
you  might  be  wrapped  in  lace  from  head  to  foot : 
and  your  entire  w^^;«;'/?)',  inftead  of  prefenting  to 
the  eye  of  a  fv/orn  appraifer  a  confumption  of  30 
or  40,000/.  would  in  this  inftant  cf  its  higheft 
fplendor,  only  prefent  him  with  a  devaftation  of 
loolb.  of  flax,  lacrificed  to  decorate  that  mummy, 
or  to  hide  its  defeats. — And  as  the  objcft  would 
be  20olb,  of  flax,  the  value  of  which  is  fully 
known  by  the   num.ber   of  people  to  whom  it 
would  afford  fupport,  infliead  of  dealing  fo  lightly 
as  I   did   with   a  fingle  pound,   when  I  intro- 
duced my  Patriarch,  the  appraifer  would  reckon 
with  you  rigoroufly ;  he  would   confider,  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arts,  no  part  of  the  works  of 
the    creation  can  be  loft ;    that,  as   it  is   their 
triumph,  fo  it  is  their  duty,  to  divide  into  10, 
20,  or  30  parts,  whatever  requires  fuch  a  divi- 
fion,  in  order  that  each  may  receive  the  degree  of 
utility  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,   and  which  the 
Arts  are  bound  to  account  for  to  fociety  :  the  ap- 
praifer would  then  carry  you  to  the  lace-mtrchant, 
in  order  to  lay  before  you  ten  different  forts  of  an 
inferior  lace,  taken  from  parts  chofen  fuccefiively 
after  that  v/hich  ferves  you  for  a  wrapper,  and 
defcending    ftjil   from    pilfery    to  pilfery,    he 
would  at  laft  inveigle  you  into  the  cabins  of  fome 
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pretended  wretch,  where  he  would  Ihew  you  die 
quantity  of  coarfe  and  fubftantial  fhirts,  neceffary 
to  teach  you  that  3  or  4  lb.  of  flax,  at  the  moft, 
are  the  only  poflible  devaftations  your  mummy  can 
be  reproached  with,  as  two  (hillings  are  the  only 
expence  your  vanity  can  boafl  of  in  the  25  or 
30,000/.  which  you  could  prefume  to  have  con- 
fumed. 

Yet,  let  us  grant  fomething  to  the  pretended 
importance  of  being  pofTefled  of  500  -pro^ettiesy 
each  of  them  fufficient  to  the  fupport  of  one  man. 
I  fhall  accordingly  fuppofe  you  to  be  habitually 
-cloathed  in  thofe  fluffs,  which,  to  the  richnefs  of 
the  materials  that  compofe  them,  join  the  perfec- 
tion of  workmanfhip,  (which  concerns  you,  as 
you  have  feen,  in  no  other  light,  but  that  of  either 
a  benevolent,  or  an  unintentional  provider  for  the 
neceffary  confumptlon  of  the  labouring  man) ; 
— but  10  lb.  of  filk,  as  they  come  out  of  Nature's 
hands,  are  not  worth  30  fliilling?  : — without 
enquiring  why  they  may  then  be  valued  at  30 
{hillings,  bring  all  the  other  parts  of  your  drefs 
to  the  touchftone  I  have  furnilhed  you  with ; 
confider,  that  if  you  wear  the  fame  coat  every 
day,  it  would  be  far  from  being  worn  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year, — and  how  far  it  would 
be  of  courfe  from  {landing  for  two  or  three 
pence  in  the  account  of  your  daily  confumption ; 
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' — add  thereto  your  real  and  perfonal  waitings  in 
coals,  wood,   pomatum,    effences,    elixirs,   &c.- 
valued  after  the  fame  principle  ; — at  what  a  di- 
ftance  you  ftill  remain  from  the  24  pence  I  have 
granted  you  for  confumption  ! — And  do  not  fay 
that  you  renew  your  coat  every  feafon  ; — had  you 
fwallowed   up  5000   inllead  of  500  properties, 
and  Ihould  you  change  cloaths  every  day,  your 
real  confumption  would  not  be  the  greater  for 
it :  would  not  your  valet  de  chambre,  to  whom 
you  fhould  have  given  that  fuit  of  cloaths,  for 
which  you  had  paid  40  guineas,  and  which  you  had 
worn  only  once  -, — would  not,  I  fay,  your  valet  de 
chambre  fell  it  for  1 5  guineas  to  an  old  cloaths-man, 
who  would  get  lol.  for  it  from  a  (trolling  player  ? — 
Be  pleafed  now  to  trace  that  fuit  from  Faris  to 
Lifle^  to  Brujfels,  Drefden,  Poland,  Rufjia  ;  fee  how 
many  people  will  get  a  liveliliood  by  carrying  it 
about ;  how  many  guineas  it  will  bring  to  the 
travelling  Rofcius,  who   will   fhine   in   fo  many 
countries  at  your  expcnce  ;  refled  on  the  revolu- 
tions which  the  elegance  of  that  drefs  will  occa- 
Jfion  in  the  modes  at  Peterfhurgh  j   how  many 
draughtfmen,  embroiderers,  working  people  of  all 
forts,  will  be  employed  and  fed,  (thanks  to  your 
luxury),  in  copying  that  mafter-piece  of  tafte  and 
fancy. — This  is  not  all ,  you  might  probably,  at 
the  end  of  1 5  years,  meet  again  in  Faris  with  the 
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fame  fuit,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  in  tlie  hands  of 
fome  ladies  of  the  firfl  rank,  bufily  engaged  in 
unweaving  the  rags,  to  fend,  as  foon  as  pofTiblc, 
thofe  precious  relics  of  your  feemingly  fpoiled 
cloaths,  to  Lyonsy  &c.  where  ten  workmen  are 
waiting  its  arrival,  to  get  bread  by  reftoring 
to  it  a  great  part  of  its  former  value,  under 
another  form. — And  you  v/ould  prefume  to  have 
confumed  it  ?. . .  .  The  work  of  God  is  not  fo 
eafily  deftroyed,  nor  his  beneficence  fo  eafily  con- 
centered. 

Was  it  iVorth  being  Jo  rich,  to  conjumejo  little? 

Were  you  to  fay,  Is  it  ivorth  while  to  commit 
an  injuftice  in  order  to  grow  richj  when  we  can 
€Qnfume  hut  Jo  little^  and  when  the  means  are  Jo  nu- 
merous ofpiljeringjo  lazvfully  all  that  is  wanted  for 
€onJumption  ?  I  could  then  underfland  you  j — but 
fince  you  are  in  poifeflion  of  500  properties 
without  having  been  guilty  of  injuftice,  it  is 
fomething  to  refleft  that  they  are  really  to  you, 
the  fourc€  of  numberlefs  enjoyments  which  you 
iiave  it  in  your  power  to  render  worthy  of  a  ra- 
tional being :  and,  as  the  continuance  of  thofc 
-enjoyments  depends  entirely  on  the  health  and 
bodily  ftrength  of  fo  many  others  who  are  to 
contribute  theretOj  it  is  Ibmething  to  be  con- 
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fcious  that  we  find  our  own  pleafures  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  others;  it  is  fomething  to  refle6l,  that 
thefe  pleafures  are  a  very  gentle  mean,  devifed 
mofl  probably  by  an  univerfal  IVatchfulneJs^  to 
induce  you  to  provide  men  deftitute  of  every 
thing,  with  that  modicum  of  goods  which  was  not 
granted  to  them,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  be- 
ing neceflary  for  their  fuftenance,  is  fufficient  to 
their  moderation,  and  prevents  their  feeling  the 
privation  of  all  the  reft :  it  is  fomething  to  refle6t, 
that  you  feed  in  faft  50,  100,  500  perhaps  of 
your  brethren,  amongft  whom  there  are  10,  15, 
30,  as  well  fed  as  yourfelf,  fince  they  live  on 
what  comes  from  your  table.  As  to  the  others, 
whofe  faces  you  will  never  fee,  fince  fome  of 
them  are  at  Pekin,  in  Arahia^  at  Conftantino-pley 
and  others  in  France^  Rujfia,  &c.  be  aflured 
that,  with  much  lefs  meat  than  you,  but  more 
bread,  potatoes,  or  rice,  and  a  few  glaffes  of 
an  acid  liquor,  the  idea  of  which,  whilft  I 
venture  to  fpeak  of  it,  is  enough  to  crifp  all 
your  nerves,  they  are  as  contented,  as  happy  as 
you,  becaufe  they  confume,  without  any  reflec- 
tion, without  any  folicitude  for  the  morow, 
all  they  want,  in  order  to  view  that  morrow 
with  the  fame  tranquillity. — Would  it  not  be 
unjuft  in  that  Being,  who  weigheth  the  moun- 
tains in  a  balance^  if  there  were,  amongft  men, 
B  b  /  one 
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one  condition  more  unfortunate  than  another? 
Would  he  not  be  unjuil,  if  amongft  nnen,  there 
were  one  condition  more  bleffed  than  another?  I 
fuppofe,  indeed,  that  there  exifts  a  Being,  who 
weigheth  the  mountains  in  a  balance,  as  others 
have  fuppofed  that  there  is  a  future  life,  where 
happinefs  is  more  vifibly  equal ;  and  I  have 
hitherto  ventured  upon  fo  many  fuppofitions  1 
— yet  I  would  beg  leave  to  offer  one  more,  re- 
lating though  indire£tly  perhaps  to  the  objed: 
now  under  confideration  ;  but  this  fhall  be  the 
laft:  I  will  alk  (upon  the  fuppofition  that 
there  really  exifts  a  Being,  not  only  Eft;ima- 
tor,   Moderator,  but   Creator   alfo    of  all    that 

thinks,  wifhes,  and   can  be   happy) yes, 

I  prefume  to  afli,  whether  the  created  being,  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  the  idea  of  giving  immor- 
tality to  the  creature  capable  of  widiing  for  it, 
of  foftering  the  hopes,  and  feeling  the  value  of 
It,  would  not  be  greater  than  the  Creator  him- 
felf,  if  the  Creator  had  not  conceived  fuch  an 
idea?  —  I  freely  confefs,  that  I  fhould  think 
myfelf  better  than  the  Creator,  had  the  Creator 
conceived  fuch  an  idea  without  putting  it  in 
execution. 

I  now  return  to  the  point  which  requires  no 
kind  of  fuppofition,  I  mean  the  real  confump- 

tion. — 
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tlon. — Let  us  pafs  from  that  very  infignificanc 
polTeflbr  of  500  properties^  to  the  greateft  Mo- 
narch upon  earth. — What  difference  is  there 
between  his  confumption  and  that  of  the  mean- 
eft  of  his  fubjedts  ?  —  He  has  the  choice  of 
every  thing,  fuch  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his 
power:  three,  four,  or  five  pounds  weight  of 
nourifhing  food,  are  really  as  fufficient  for  the 
one  as  they  are  neceflary  to  the  other; — and  on 
all  points,  what  is  the  obje6t  that  procures  to  the 
Monarch  either  advantage  or  pleafure,  the  price 
of  which  as  paid  by  him,  were  it  even  of  four- 
fold the  'valuey  is  not  exaftly  compofed,  both  of 
the  amount  of  the  fuftenance  that  was  necefiary 
to  the  produftion  of  that  objedl,  and  of  a  fum 
which  will  infallibly  pay  for  other  produdions, 
which  muft  be  purchafed  to  forward  new  ones — 
from  which  the  people  will  conftantly  have  deducted 
their  rieceffaries,  before  they  are  permitted  to  fa^ 
tisfy  thefuperfluities,  the  luxury  of  any  whofoever  ? 
— Such  is  that  never-ending  fcrew,  that  adorable 
chain,  which  nothing  can  ftop  or  break,  unlefs 
it  be  the  infanity  of  a  monfter,  who  fhould  re- 
ceive that  fourfold  price,  and  bury  it  under 
ground,  left  it  ftiould  prove  ufeful  to  fociety. — 
That  wretch  was  very  confiftent  with  his  feel- 
ings, who  wiftied  the  Roman  people  to  have  but 
one  head,  that  he  might  exterminate  the  whole 
.    B  b  2  nation 
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nation  at  a  fingle  blowj  but  the  phoenix  will- 
ever  rife  from  its  afnes ;  and  Humanity,  witb 
all  her  refources,  all  her  rights,  v/ould  be  re- 
produced from  the  very  (tones,  were  it  pofTible 
that  not  a  fingle  head  fliould  efcape  the  fword  of 
that  confiftent  being  who  might  wifh  to  cut  them. 
all  oif. 


Thoughts  on  the  Colonies, 

J  HE  queflion  concerning  luxury  leads  to  the 
invefligation  of  fome  ideas  on  the  Colonies;  I 
do  not  mean  that  of  taxing  them,  either  in  a 
direct  or  indired;  manner,  for  the  reafon  truly 
fpecious,  that  the  wars  undertaken  for  their  pro- 
tedlion,  having  loaded  the  nation  with  taxes  to 
an  enormous  amount,  it  is  but  juft  that  tliey 
fhould  come  in  for  a  diare  of  the  burden. 

It  has  been  obfcrved,  that  a  national  debt 
contra6led,  no  matter  for  what,  occafioning  in. 
every  thing  an  indifpenfable  increafe  of  price,, 
the  Colonies  pay  their  quota  of  fjch  a  debt  (not- 
withftanding  the  drawbacks)  when  they  pur- 
chafe  goods  at  the  rate  to  which  the  faid  debt  has 
advanced  them :  it  muft  alfo  have  been  noticed, 
even  how  neceiTary  it  was  that  the  price  of  com- 
modities 
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moditics  from  the  Colonies  Ihoiild  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  thofe  of  the  Mother- 
country,  in  order  that  the  former  might  be  able 
to  anfwer  that  advance  of  prices,  without  hurt- 
ing the  two  efTential  points,  confumption  and 
re-produ6tion ;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  new 
taxes  are  introduced,  either  directly  or  indireSfly^ 
to  defray  their  pretended  proportion  in  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  national  debt,  neither  harm  nor  good 
will  refult,  if  the  price  of  their  commodities  be 
increafedin  the  fame  proportion;  but  that  if  they  be 
taxed,  without  that  increafe  in  the  price  of  their 
commodities,  they  will  confume  by  fo  much  lefs 
■of  national  goods  or  of  foreign  ones  paid  for  in  na- 
tional merchandifcy  that  is,  to  the  amount  of  the 
fum  which  the  tax  fhall  have  taken  from  them : 
this  point  is  evident.  Thus  it  is,  that  after  the 
war  in  1755,  all  Europe  was  obliged,  as  has  been 
Aewn,  to  increafe  her  prices,  fo  as  to  put  them  on 
a  level  with  thofe  in  England;  and  had  not  Great 
Britain  fubmitted  to  that  reciprocal  advance,  and 
all  the  reft  of  Europe  condefcended  to  receive 
only,  for  the  13  effeSlive  millions  of  their  own 
goods,  the  13  nominal  millions  of  that  quantity 
of  Englifd  commodities  which  was  worth  14,  on 
account  of  the  taxes  only,  the  nominal  million 
which  would  have  remained  in  the  hands  of 
England^  would  have  been  without  value,  and 
B  b  3  no 
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no  longer  reproduced  for  want  of  confumption^  for 
want  of  means  to  pay  for  ity  and  to  encourage  fuch 
a  reproduSlion. 

I  think  alfo  that  it  is  ufelefs  to  examine  whe- 
'ther  the  colonies  can  add  any  thing  to  the  real 
power  of  a  nation,  fince,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  very  reverfe,  it  is  enough  to 
obferve,  that  if  i  or  300  {hips  mounting  from 
10  to  110  guns  be  required,  in  order  to  pro- 
teft  ei-r26lually  an  extent  of  between  i  500  and 
2000  leagues  of  colonial  coafts,  diflant  1000, 
1 500,  nay  4000  leagues  from  the  mother- 
country,  the  1 00,000  men  employed  in  time  of 
war,  on  thofe  floating  citadels,  are  always  furnifh- 
ed  by  the  Metropolis,  and  do  not  in  any  manner 
exempt  her  either  from  erecting  thofe  permanent 
citadels  which  muft  be  fcattered  along  the 
Goafts  of  the  mother- country,  or  from  pro- 
viding the  number  of  men  necefiary  to  defend 
them  in  cafe  of  an  invafion.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  colonies  would  therefore  rather  dimi- 
nifh  than  increafe  the  national  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  juft  taught 
us,  that  as  foon  as  thofe  very  colonies,  for 
which  it  is  pretended  fo  much  blood  has  been 
fpilt,  and  fo  much  money  wafted,  are  in  a  fituation 

to 
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to  ftand  lip  in  their  own  defence,  there  is  no 
depending  upon  them,  but  inafmuch  as  they 
are  on  the  footing  of  allies ;  and  intereft  alone 
fixes  the  duration  of  every  alliance. 

The  above  three  objefls  deferve  not,  methinks, 
any  further  differtation :  the  queflion  that  me- 
rits a  more  particular  fcrutiny,  is  that  which 
concerns  the  utility  of  thofe  very  colonies,  when 
their  weaknefs  is  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity. 

That  utility  confifls  in  fecuring  to  the  mother- 
country,  I  ft,  an  exclufive  mart  for  fuch  goods 
as  fhe  thinks  proper  to  export  there  ;  and  adly, 
the  exclufive  fale  of  the  returns,  in  which,  it 
is  faid,  fh€  finds  a  compenfation  for  the  expence 
fhe  is  at  to  carry  her  goods  to  that  market. 

I  fhall  inveftigate,  under  various  points  of 
view,  all  relative  to  thofe  two  objects,  the 
utility  of  thofe  colonies  whofe  commerce  is 
fully  afcertained,  before  I  fpeak  of  any  other ; 
and  I  fhall  only  draw  the  necefTary  inferences 
from  the  mofl  incontrovertible  fads. 

I/. 

We  find  in  the  Statements  of  Sir  Charles  fVhit"' 

worth  J  that  the  exports  from  England  to  the  co- 

B  b  4  lonies. 
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lonies,  whofe  independence  can  no  longer  be 
difputed,  amounted  annually,  upon  a  medium  of 
5  years,  taken  from  1769  to  1773,  to  the  fum 
of  2,491,230/. 

Now  the  two  wars  of  1739  ^"^  n55>  under- 
taken, it  is  faid,  for  the  prote6tion  of  thofe  colo- 
nies, that  is,  to  prejerve  to  the  mother-country 
the  7ncnopoly  of  themy  have  coft  Great  Britain 
^^,14.1,62 ^  I. ;  and  thefe  99  millions,  though 
the  intereft  has  been  reduced  as  often  as  poffiblc, 
ftill  coft  £;2^/^;z<^  annually  3,500,000/. 

It  is  then  a  fum  of  3,500,000/.  which,  even 
fo  early  as  the  year  1762,  England  had  refolved 
to  pay  annually,  in  order  to  preferve,  and  the 
better  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  exporting  annually  to  North-America-^  Euro- 
pean goods  to  the  amount  of  2,491,230/. 

idly. 
The  imports  from  thofe  colonies  into  Great 
Britain^  upon  a  medium  of  the  faid  5  years,  did 
not  exceed  the  fum  of  1,208,665/. — Great  Bri^ 
tain  J  therefore,  has  enjoyed  during  the  fpace  of 
5  years,  a  pretended  balance  of  1,282,565/. 
againft  thofe  colonies  ; — but  is  that  glorious  ba- 
lance 
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iance  any  thing  more  than  the  advantage  of 
having  given  to  thofe  colonies,  in  the  fpace  of 
5  years,  a  credit  in  the  fum  of  6,41  2,825/.  fup- 
pofing  that  fuch  ium  was  the  amount  of  her 
claim.s  in  that  part  of  America,  or  of  the  half,  if 
in  faft  half  only  of  that  fum  remained  due  to  her, 
notwithftanding  the  enormous  appearance  in  Sir 
Qharles  Whitworth\  Statem.ents  ? 

If  the  colonies,  now  independent,  will  hence- 
forth call  in  ail  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to  a 
ihare  in  the  advantage  of  crediting  them  in  the 
fame  manner,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  England 
will  not  find  in  Europe,  fomiC  other  nation 
willing  to  receive  that  part  of  the  Englijh  credit, 
which  the  independent  colonies  fhall  no  longer 
think  proper  to  make  ufe  of?  In  this  cafe,  can 
any  thing  more  be  required,  on  the  part  of 
England,  than  to  manufafture  in  lefs  quantity 
fuch  goods  as  fuit  only  the  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica,  and  fomewhat  more  of  thofe  that  may  fuit 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  -,  and  to  this  firfl: 
operation  to  add  the  complaifance  of  receiving 
a  greater  quantity  of  their  goods  than  Ihe  has 
imported  hitherto  ? — In  this  cafe  likewife,  what 
ruinous  confequences  could  England  experience 

by 
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by  exporting  her  goods  to  her  neighbours,  in- 
ftead  of  fending  them  to  America  ? 

4ihly. 
If  the  complaints  fet  up  by  England  againfi:  the 
United  States,  are  grounded  only  on  their  inca- 
pacity of  making  returns  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  exported  there  fince  the  peace  j 
are  the  United  States  to  blame  if  European  cupi- 
dity has  exported  to  America^  in  the  fpace  of  fix 
months,  as  much  as  its  inhabitants  could  confume 
and  pay  for  in  two  years  ?  Does  fuch  an  event, 
aimoft  infallibly  the  refult  of  a  long  interruption 
of  correfpondence,  prove  any  thing  more  than 
the  neceffity  of  a  balance  between  production 
and  confumption,  the  advantage  of  knowing  as 
foon  as  poffible  the  difference  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  the  inconvenience  of  a  trade,  in  which  we 
lofe  fight  of  our  capital  for  whole  years  together, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  trade  which  would  5  or  6 
months  after  return  to  the  hands  of  the  capitaltji 
the  ftock  he  had  laid  out  ? 

c^thly. 

Had  even  thofe  colonies  remained  in,  or  re- 
turned to  a  ftate  of  fubjedion  to  England^  would 
not  the  fame  interruption  of  correfpondence  have 
^(;en  produdive  of  the  fame  inconvenience  ? — 

During 
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During  tlie  war,  which  terminated  by  the  treaty 
<ii  Aix-la-Chafelle^  all  the  French  colonies  had 
remained  under  the  dominion  o^ France,  and  yet 
during  all  the  firft,  and  great  part  of  the  fecond 
year  of  peace  moft  of  the  French  goods  were  fold 
at  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo,  15  and  20  per 
cent,  below  the  prime  coft  in  Europe ; — between 
dependent  and  independent  colonies,  then,  in  this 
refped:,  who  can  perceive  a  fhadow  of  ditrerence^ 

6thly. 

If  the  Englifi  merchants,  after  having  over- 
ftocked  the  American  markets  with  European 
goods,  have  attempted  to  flrip  America  of  the 
little  money  fhe  had  to  boafl  of,  and  to  leave  her 
goods  on  her  own  hands,  do  the  complaints  fet 
up  in  England  on  this  fubjedt,  prove  any  thing 
eflential  either  to  England,  or  to  the  reft  of  the 
world,  more  than  the  impoffibility  of  carrying  into 
execution  beyond  a  certain  degree,  the  plan,  as 
deftru6tive  as  it  is  abfurci,  of  any  other  trade  but 
that  v/hich  is  founded  on  a  reciprocity  of  advan- 
tages, on  an  exchange  of  the  gifts  with  which 
Nature  and  Art  have  favoured  one  country^ 
againjl  thofe  with  which  Nature  and  Art  have 
favoured  another  country  ?  And  even,  upon  a 
fuppofition,  that  America  fhould  have  returned 
under  the  domination  of  England^  if  the  Eng- 

lifk 
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.///^merchants  had,  in  this  cafe,  attempted  towreft 
from  her  the  little  money  Ihe  was  pofiefled  of, 
would   not   the  American    colonifls   have   been 
juftified  in  taking  every  mealure  neceflary  to  pre- 
ferve  it ,? — Would  they  in  enforcing  that  right 
have  been  free  from  the  misfortune,  common  to 
mankind,  of  always  doing,  in  order  to  guard 
againll  an  injury,  much  more  than  is  either  juft 
or  neceffary  ? — The  impoffibility  of  making  re- 
turns adequate  to  the  extravagant  invoices  fent 
by  the  French  traders  to  their  colonies  in  America^ 
v-ifter  the  warl  have  mentioned,  determined  alfo 
the  agents  of  the  French  trade  to  ftrip  thofe  colo- 
nies of  all  the  money  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon  :  no  other  vv^ay  to  put  a  flop  to  that  fpolia- 
tion  was  left,  but  to  bore  in  the  middle  of  their 
dollars  a  large  hole,  which  reftoring  the  equili- 
brium   between    the    rapacity   of  the   foreign 
trader,  and  the  wants  of  the  interior  commerce, 
prefcrved  within  thofe  colonies  the  trifling  fum  in 
fpecie  that  ftiil  rema'med  there.     Soon  after,  the 
equilibrium  was  alfo  reftorcd  between  the  im- 
ports and  the  confumption;  and  froir.  that  in- 
ftant  an  end  was  put  to  the  thirft  after  money,  as 
well  as  to  the  neceflity  of  boring  the  dollars. — 
What  difference  then  can  exifl,  in  tliis  refped; 
alfo,  between  a  colony  and  a  free  State  ? 

'jthlj. 
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All  the  exports  from  England  to  the  coloniesy 
the  monopoly  of  which  flie  has  preferved  by  the 
peace,  (including  her  trade  to  India)  amounted, 
in  1773,  f*^  2,430,420/.  (for  the  details  fee  Sir 
Charles  fVhitworth),  Now  the  annual  expence 
of  the  Britijh  navy,  and  its  acceflaries,  confider- 
ing  the  increafe  in  that  of  France^  muft  be,  at 
prefent,  or  will  be  foon,  2,000,000/.  May  it 
not  be  fairly  concluded,  that  England  is  about 
to  pay  the  annual  fum  of  2  millions  fterlihg, 
in  order  to  maintain  herfelf  in  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  carrying  annually  to  the  dillance  of 
1500,  of  2000,  of  4  or  6000  leagues,  the  value 
of  2,432,420/.  in  European  goods  ? — And  would 
not  that  privilege  be  dearly  bought,  were  not 
France  to  lay  out  annually  likewife  45  millions 
of  livres  tournois^  in  protefting  her  privileged 
exportation  ? 

^thly^ 

I  have  at  prefent  before  my  eyes  no  other  ftand- 
afd,  whereby  to  eftimate  the  exportation  oi France 
to  her  fugar-colonies,  than  that  o^ England  to  hersj 
tliat  exportation  amounted,  in  1773,  to  197,236/. 
But  the  population  of  the  French  colonies  is 
fer  from  being  in  a  treble  proportion  to  that  of 
^tEngliJh  colonies,  and  luxury  is  equal  in  both  ; 
yet  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  amount  of  the  exports 
from  France  to  her  colonies,  including  thofe  fhe- 

fends 
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fends  to  Indiay  be  annually  80  millions  tour-' 
nois.^-T\\t  intereft  of  the  national  debt  in  France 
is  202  millions  tournoisy  ({tt  Adminiftration  des 
Finances  de  la  France)  one  half,  or  rather  three 
fourths  of  which  have  been  incurred  for  the  pro- 
tedtion  of  her  eftablifhments  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
\^orld. — May  it  not  be  faid,  thd.t France  is  at  the 
yearly  expence  of  150  millions  tournoiSy  indepen- 
dently of  the  45  millions  for  her  navy,  for  the 
purpofe  of  maintaining  herfelf  in  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  exporting  every  year  the  value  of 
80  millions  tournoiSy  in  European  goods,  to  her 
pofTefTions  in  India  and  America  ? 

^thly. 

All  the  European  exports,  carried  by  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1773,  either  to  India j  Africa^ 
or  America^  including  the  exports  for  which  flie 
held  an  exclufive  privilege  in  the  part  ol America 
now  independent,  amounted  to  4,975,192/.  we 
fhall  fay  5  millions : — if  you  value  at  10  millions 
of  the  fame  currency,  the  exports  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  to  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  we 
ihall  find  a  capital  of  15  millions  iterling  in 
goods  annually  exported  from  Europe  : — but  the 
yearly  expence  of  a  navy,  which  cannot  be  dif- 
penfcd  with  for  the  protedion  of  thofe  exports, 

is 
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IS  valued  at  8  millions  fterling,  4  of  which  fall 
to  the  fhare  oC  England  and  F7-ance. 

Exclufive  of  thofe  8  millions  fterling,  the  in- 
tereft  paid  by  England  to  acquire,  preferve,  and 
protedb  that  part  o{  European  exports  that  con- 
cerns her,  amounts  to  about  6,500,000/.  inclu- 
ding that  of  thelaftwarj  the  intereft  paid  by 
France  J  comes  nearly  to  the  fame  fum  j  the  in- 
tereft paid  by  Spain  could  not  be  computed,  were 
the  depopulation  of  that  country  to  be  taken  into 
the  account ;  but  eftimate  them  at  4  millions, 
including   thofe  which  other  European  nations 
have   facrificed   to    the  fame  Idol :  let  us   fay 
nothing    about  Holland^    who   for  many   years 
(except   the    few   laft)    has   made  fome   figure 
Europe^  only  by   her  good  luck  in  alleviating 
the  diftreiles  of  others,  her  fole  motive  for  which 
was  her  own  advantage :  and  we  ftiall  fum  up, 
at  laft,  an  annual  expenditure  of  25   millions 
fterling,  in  intereft  and  naval  expcnces,  incur- 
red by  Europe-,  in  order  to  prcferve  the  exclu- 
five privilege,   ift,   of  exporting  every  year  15 
millions  fteilmg  in  European  goods  to  her  colo- 
nies, both  in  India  and  America  j  and,  adly,   of 
eftabliftiing  in  thofe  colonies  the  Jyftem  of  go- 
vernment be^  calculated  to  prevent  that  exporta- 
tion from  becoming  more  con/iderable, 

ictbly. 
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I  Othlyy 

We  have  obferved,  that  the  exports  froiti 
England  to  the  colonies  oi  Americay  and  to  India, 
amounted,  in  1773,  to  4,900  and  feme  thoufand 
pounds  Iterling,  fuppofe  5  millions :  now  her 
importation  of  commodities  from  thofe  various 
countries  is  about  5,900,000/.  (fee  Sir  Charles 
J-Vhitworth)  ;  but  we  have  alfo  noticed,  that  fhe 
left  yearly  in  North  America  1,282,000/.  more 
than  fhe  received  therefrom.  This  matter,  con- 
fidered  in  the  moft  favourable  light,  that  is,  as  a 
balance  of  trade,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  for- 
mer; and  the  whole  together  will  give  us  a  total 
of  7  millions,  fliewing  an  annual  benefit  of  1 
millions  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

It  appears  then,  that  an  annual  benefit  of  2 
millions  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
colls  England  annually  6,500,000/.  intereft  for 
her  debt,  and  2  millions  for  the  fupport  of  her 

navy. 

I I  thlyy 

We  have  feen,  that  the  annual  and  general  ex- 
portation oi  European  goods  to  America  and  India 
amounted  to  about  1 5  millions  fterling.  —  If 
5  millions  of  £";/^///y??  exports  return  no  more  than 
1  millions  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  an- 
nual benefit  to  England^  that  England^  v/ho  fets 

the 
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the  higheft  price  on  her  goods  of  all  kinds,  the 
general  exportation  of  1 5  millions,  to  which 
England  contributes  only  one  third,  cannot,  of 
courfe,  afford  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  a  profit  of 
above  6  millions  and  fome  hundred  thoufand 
pounds ; — but  it  feems  that  a  benefit  of  6  millions 
and  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  is  dearly 
bought  at  the  rate  of  25  millions  laid  out  an- 
nually by  Euro-pe,  both  in  paying  the  intereft  of 
their  refpeftive  national  debts,  and  for  the  fupport 
of  the  European  navies  defigned  to  preferve,  pro- 
tect, and  fecure  fuch  a  benefit. 

I  ithly. 
If  it  were  very  true,  as  it  is  to  this  day  af- 
ferted,  that  thofe  25  millions  of  annual  and  indif- 
putable  expenditure,  are  in  reality  fo  many  yearly 
lofles  to  the  nations  who  fuftain  it,  might  it  not 
be  reafonably  concluded,  would  it  not  be  im- 
pofTible  not  to  conclude,  that  all  the  colonies  of 
Europe  were  eftablifhed  only  for  her  ruin  ? — If 
we  only  attend  to  the  laft  war,  which  in  fad:  loads 
the  different  nations  who  took  a  fhare  in  it, 
with  an  annual  intereft  of  9  or  10  millions, — 
9  or  10  millions  to  be  paid  every  year,  partly  to 
preferve  the  right,  partly  to  obtain  the  permiffion 
of  exporting  £z^rop^(3«  commodities  into  a  coun- 
try, of  which  the  inhabitants,  befides  their  own 
importation,  confume  annually  to  the  amount  of 
C  c  only 
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only  2,491,130/.  of  thofe  fame  commodities  whicli 
are  exported  to  them  by  others — who  (to  affume 
the  trader's  phrafe)  cannot  clear  by  that  exporta- 
tion, a  greater  annual  profit  than  3,  4,  or  even 
500,000/. !  .  .  .  .it  feems  indeed  that  one  cannot 
fee  without  furprife  and  concern,  the  Ihocking 
difproportion  between  the  end  propofed,  and  the 
fole  means  of  obtaining  it. 

1 2thlyj 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  true,  as  I  maintain  it 
to  be,  that  after  the  peace,  when  a  perfeft  equili- 
brium is  reftored  to  every  thing,  the  9  or  to  mil- 
lions intereft  of  the  national  debt,  has  no  other 
effedb  but  that  of  ADDING  to  every  thing  a 

NOMINAL  VALUE  WHICH  INJURES  NO  ONE, 
THOUGH  IT  MAY  BE  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  MANY  J 
A  NOMINAL  VALUE,  WHICH,  IN  EVERY  STATE, 
PROPORTIONS  ITSELF,  FIRST  TO  THE  SUM  OF  ITS 
REVENUE  COMPARED  TO  THAT  OF  ITS  DEBT, 
AND  SOON  AFTER  TO  THE  DIFFERENCE  WHICH 
THE  DEBT  CONTRACTED  BY  THE  NATION  CALLED 
THE  MOST  LOADED,  AND  WHICH,  IN  FACT,  IS  ONLY 
THE  GREATEST  EXPORTER,  HAS  PRODUCED  IN 
THAT  ENORMOUS   QUANTITY  OF  THE  GOODS  SHE 

EXPORTS  ; — if  it  appear  more  reafonable  to  adopt 
ihit  idea,  than  to  give  up  a  trade,  which,  without 
that  very  idea,  would  prove  the  mod  abfurd,  as 
well  as  the  moil:  deftrudive  that  hu  ifian  genius 

could 
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could  invent,  (the  alternative  Jeems  to  be  forcibly 
eftablifhed) ; — in  this  cafe  the  regret  will  be  heart- 
felt, when  we  confider  the  lofs  of  men  facrificed 
during  the  laft  war:  but  if  from  this  general  ag- 
gregate of  truths  little  fufpefted,  and  much  lefs 
refledled  upon,  there  fliould  refult  a  fyftem  of  Po- 
litics in  EuropCy  of  Adminiftration  in  her  different 
States,  of  Government  in  her  Colonies,  which 
Ihould  procure  to  EuropCy  at  the  leaft  expence,  the 
greateft  exportation  of  that  of  which  Ihe  has  afu- 
perabundance,  and  the  greateft  importation  of 
that  in  which  Ihe  is  deficient.  .  .then  indeed,  then, 
might  we  find  confolation  for  the  evil,  in  advert- 
ing to  its  confequences. — And,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, what  can  England  have  fuffered  by  lofing 
her  fovereignty  over  America  ? 
I  j^thlyj 
The  contagion  of  example  has  been  appre- 
hended. Let  us  fuppofe  the  fadl.  What  then 
would  be  the  lofs  fuftained  by  Europe  ?  None,  I 
believe,  unlefs  the  confequence  of  the  general  in- 
dependency of  the'  colonies,  fliould  be  that  they 
would  give  up  European  commodities  they  have 
been  ufed  to,  and  which  they  can  fo  readily  procure 
by  means  of  a  multitude  of  other  articles,  which 
would  be  of  no  value  to  them  were  they  not  calcu- 
lated to  procure  them  thofe  European  commodities 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  confuming. — But  I 
C  c  2  bea 
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beg  leave  to  afls:,  what  purpofe  could  their  inde-»- 
pendence  anlwer  ? — It  appears  to  me,  they  could 
not  think  of  it  without  a  palpable  folly  ;  and  that 
it  is  impollible  they  ihould  think  of  it,  without 
that  kind  of  vexation  which  brings  a  man  to  the  ne- 
cejfity  of  choofmg  between  two  extremes. — Another 
confideration,  which  tends  to  make  Europe  eafy,, 
at  leaft  in  regard  to  the  colonies  fituated  beyond 
the  tropic,  is,  that  no  rivalfhip  can  fubfiit  be- 
tween them  and  their  mother-countries  in  any 
thing  that  concerns  tiie  loil  and  induftry. 

In  regard  to  the  produftions  of  the  foil,  all  ^ 

that  part  o(  America  inclofed  within  even  the 
30th  degree  of  north,  and  the  30th  degree  of  fouth, 
latitude,  could  not  yield,  v/ithout  double  and 
treble  expence,  any  thing  that  can  be  produced 
in  Europe^  and  in  the  other  part  q^  America,  from 
the  30th  degree  to  the  pole.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  what  an  amazing  expence  mud  all  Eu- 
rope., jointly  with  that  part  of  America  now  inde- 
pendent, produce,  even  in  a  kind  of  degradation, 
what  the  other  part  oi America  yields  naturally  in 
the  moft  perfed  ftate  ! 

In  regard   to  induftry,   can  it  be   feared  that 
the  South  Americans y  even  Juppofing  them  indepen- 
dent ^  fliould  be  tempted  to  import  rough  mate- 
rials 
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rials  from  Europe,  in  order  to  have  them  wrought 
by  American  hands,  ivhich  are  Jo  naturally  and  Jo 
profitably  employed  in  the  produSfion  of  American 
articles  ?  Is  it  even  to  be  feared  that  they  jQiould 
aim  at  a  competition  with  the  Europeans  in  the 
exportation  o^  American  articles,  when  they  are 
in  need  of  fhip-timber,  or  rather  when  in  this, 
inuch  more  than  in  any  other  refpefts,  there  is 
no  European  work,  which,  if  done  in  America^ 
would  not  coft  three  times  as  m.uch  as  when  im- 
ported from  Europe  ? — All  European  prejudices, 
relative  to  commerce,  are  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing principle,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
quintejfence  of  the  Navigation-A6l: — 'To  do  every 
thing  our/elves,  in  order  that  no  one's  ajfiflance 
may  be  wanted, — thnt  no  one  may  do  ivithout  our 
affiflance, — and  that  no  afffiance  he  given,  but  at 
the  prices  prefcribed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Seas. — The 
Navigation-A6l  was,  without  doubt,  the  laft 
effort  of  the  human  mind  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century*. 

C  c  3  It 

*  It  is  a  very  good  icJea,  according  to  the  Navigation- 
Aft,  to  reftrain,  as  much  as  paflible,  the  Englijh  fugar- 
colonies,  nvhich  their  firongeji  inter ejis  attach  for  e'ver  to 
England, — to  reflrain,  I  fay,  thofe  fugar-colonies,  in  order 
10  enlarge  the  faculties  of  fome  relics  of  timber,  tar,  and 
wheat-colonies,  nvhich  their  fiyongejl  intcrejis  ivill  detach 

from 
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It  feems  to  me,  that  the  only  point  which 
effentially  concerns  all  Europe,  in  regard  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  where  fhe  can  give 
law,  would  be  to  find  out  what  kind  of  Adminiflra- 
tion  would  be  the  befi  calculated  to  increaje  in  all 
thoje  farts  the  conjumption  of  European  goods, 
and  to  procure  to  herjelf  a  more  confiderahle  Jiock 
cf  foreign  goods  and  produ5fSy — which  would,  as 
they  have  ever  done,  give,  either  dire6lly  or  indi- 
reftly,  a  frefh  encouragement  to  her  agriculture 

and 

from  England  as  foon  as  they  fhall  be  ftrong  enough  to 
make  the  beft  of  their  timber,  tar,  and  wheat.  It  is  faid 
in  England,  that  the  fugar-cane  planters  are  fo  immenfely 
rich,  that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  20 ^er  cent,  dearer 
to  their  dutiful  brethren,  for  what  they  could  pur- 
chafe  20  percent,  cheaper  from  their  re'volted  ones. — A 
fugar-cane  planter,  with  a  clear  revenue  of  one  or  ten 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  fiigar,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 
rich  than  a  freeholder  in  Great'Britain,  with  a  clear  re- 
venue of  one  or  ten  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  wheal  or 
grafs  ;  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  every  day  rich  by 
the  2  or  4  pounds  weight  of  food  he  can  digeft,  and 
by  the  6  or  10  or  iz^lb.  of  cloaths  he  can  wear;  the 
one,  as  well  as  the  other,  picks  out  thofe  10  or  20  pounds 
from  the  materials  that  bell  fuit  his  tafte  or  fancy. — To  the 
fliame  of  thy  power,  6  Opulence,  here  thou  muft  ftop  !  i>uc 
ufque  'venies. — Such  is  the  truth,  no  greater  is  the  truth,  no 
lefs  trivial  is  the  truth,  before  vjVich.  ihut great  globe  itfelf 
that  immenfe  and  bafelefs  fabric  of  premiums,  prohibi- 
tions, reftridions,  and  fo  many  other  financiering  viftons-^ 
pall  dijfol've,  and  leave  not  a  ivreck  behind  ! 
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mid  manufaEfurcs.  Let  any  one  examine,  whe- 
ther the  utility  of  the  colonies  be  not  ftridly 
confined  to  this  fingle  point. 

I  fpeak  of  all  Europe,  it  is  true,  as  if  (he 
formed  but  one  State,  whilft  fhe  is  fiippofed  to 
exhibit  fo  many  interefbs,  and  thefe  fo  very  op- 
pofite  to  each  other.  This  queftion  deferves  a 
deeper  difcufllon  than  I  am  able  to  give  it; 
yet  I  prefume  to  think  that  the  anfwer  I  could 
give,  might  be  fufceptible  of  demonftration,  had 
we,  on  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  ftatements 
only  fimilar  to  thofe  which  Sir  Charles  Whit- 
worth  has  given  of  the  Britijh  trade,  and  were 
we  to  add  thereto  the  means  and  faculties  whicli 
are  to  be  met  with  in  England  of  procuring  the  de- 
tails and  proofs  of  every  particular  that  concerns 
the  public.  Deftitute  however  of  an  advantage 
fo  precious,  fo  worthy  of  a  nation  fufficiently 
enlightened  to  dread  nothing  but  being  left  in 
the  dark  on  any  part  of  her  own  interefts,  of 
a  nation  judicious  enough  not  to  to  difdain  a  ray 
of  light,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come, 
and  generous  enough  to  perceive,  with  plea- 
fure,  that  by  enriching  herfelf,  {he  has,  to  this 
day,  enriched  all  Europe ; — 

If  it  were  admitted,  that  money  is  only  the 

reprefeatation  of  value;    that   multiplying   the 

C  c  4  f]gn, 
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fign,  without  multiplying  the  articles  which  it 
is  calculated  to  reprefent,  is  debafing  fruitlefsly 
the  reprefentation  J  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
multiplying  the  article  is  the  moft  infallible 
means  of  attrafting  the  fign  and  keeping  it  up  to 
its  value ; 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  nothing  contri- 
butes fo  much  to  the  multiplying  of  the  articles, 
as  the  multiplicity  of  the  channels  through 
which  they  can  be  introduced  : 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  the  multiplicity 
of  channels  in  another  nation,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  own  goods,  is  neceffarily  infepara- 
ble  from  the  multiplicity  of  channels  opened  in 
our  own  country  for  the  introdudion  of  foreign 
goods : 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  with  the  fulleft 
pcrfuafion  that  money  ought  to  be  the  fole  ainn 
of  trade,  it  has  only  proved,  hitherto,  the  means; 
of  fupporting  it: 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  notwithflanding 
the  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  as  deeply  rooted 
in  the  heads  of  Minifters,  as  they  are  in  the  hearts 
of  Merchants,  and  notwithflanding  all  the  na- 
tional cupidities,  private   intereft  in   all   coun« 

tries 
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tries  has  always  proved  fufficient  to  rcjcfl  efFec- 
Uially  all  the  ujelejsy  and  procure  all  the  necejfary 
rnoney : 

If  it  fhould  refult,  not  from  arguments,  which 
very  feldom  contain  what  they  ought  to  contain, 
in  order  to  become  uncontrovertible,  but  from 
the  experience  of  a  whole  century,  fufficient  to 
eftimate  die  effed  of  the  pafTion  the  moil:  ardent, 
and  the  moft  attached  to  its  objeft,  that  contrary 
to  the  common  ideas,  and  in  fpite  of  the  general 
rage  for  money,  the  whole  of  commerce  has,  to 
this  day,  been  ultimately  confined  to  its  true  ba- 
lance ^\.  e.  to  bartering  goods  for  goods ^  except  the 
littje  money  which  is  wanted  every  where,  and 
which  has  conftantiy  penetrated  every  where,  to 
anfwer  either  to  the  new  productions  when  they  had 
actually  increafed  in  their  quantity,  or  to  the  ad- 
vance of  prices  when  the  taxes  had  at  1  aft  produced 
every  where,  and  on  the  generality  of  prices,  their 
effeft,  as  equitable  as  it  is  necelTary  and  harmlefs  : 

If  the  fame  experience  fhould  evince,  that  the 
richeft  individual,  or  he  who  becomes  fuch 
the  fooneft,  has  no  other  advantage  in  point 
of  commerce,  than  the  choice  of  the  men 
whom  he  is  pleafed  to  admit  to  a  fhare  of 
his  wealth  without  impairing  iti  and  that  the 

inference 
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inference  to  be  drawn  therefrom  is,  that  Juch 
<i  man  mufi  he  a  dupe  who  confines  his  choice  to 
teny  when  he  can  make  it  from  among  thirty : 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  riches  and  eafe, 
like  the  light,  ftand  in  want  of  no  affiftance  what- 
ever, to  propagate  themfelves  equally  in  every 
direflion,  as  general  interefi  requires  -,  that  the 
private  intereil  of  one  man,  or  of  a  body  of  men, 
is  always  fufFicientlyoppofed,prote£ted,  balanced, 
by  the  intereft  of  another  man,  or  of  another  body 
of  m.en,  wherever  adminiftration  confines  its  atten- 
tion to  the  maintenance  ofi Jtri5f  jufi:ice  and  good  or- 
der; and  that  from  this  equilibrium  in  which  they 
mutually  keep,  or  foon  replace  one  another,  there 
refults,  for  both,  the  greateft  advantage  they 
can  hope  for,  and  for  the  State  the  higheft  pro- 
fperity  it  can  attain : 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  on  all  thefe  va- 
rious objefts,  no  difference  whatever  can  fubfift 
between  one  nation  and  another : 

If  it  were  acknowledged  alfo,  that  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  each  State  in  particular,  is  effentially, 
finally,  ftridly,  compofed  only  of  three  kinds 
of  capitalifisj  or  proprietors,  the  landed  capi- 
talifty  the  capitalifi  of  induftry^  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  money y  confidered  either  as  a  dependant 

or  as  a  capitalifi: 

If 
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If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  thofe  three  inte- 
refts  center  in  the  greateft  quantity,  as  well  as 
the  greateft  variety  and  beft  quality,  of  the  pro- 
du(5ls  both  of  agriculture  and  induftry,  and  in 
the  greateft  confumption  of  both  at  the  moft 
reafonable  rate : 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  the  Fife,  or 
Exchequer,  owes  the  whole  of  its  revenue  to  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  only;  and  that  this  produce 
rifing  of  courfe  as  the  produdtions  and  confump- 
tion increafe,  the  intereft  of  the  Exchequer  can 
no  where  be  different  from  that  of  the  three 
capitalifts  or  proprietors : 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  at  p're/ent  no- 
thing can  refult  from  feveral  inftitutions,  pre- 
tended very  wife,  but  a  great  diminution  in  the 
produ6ts'  and  confumption,  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
venue of  the  Exchequer;  becaufe  there  is  no- 
thing fo  eafy  as  to  balance,  every  where,  inftitu- 
tions pretended  very  wife,  by  others  not  lefs  fo: 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  the  necejfary 
expenditure  of  the  Exchequer  once  afcertained, 
all  diminution  of  its  revenue,  occafioned  by  the 
pretended  very  wife  inftitutions,  carries  with  it 
the  necefllty  of  impofing  new  taxes,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  of  former  ones : 

If 
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If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  each  new  tax, 
increafing  neceffarily  the  price  of  every  thing  in 
the  nation,  for  the  furpofe  of  Jupporting^  at  leafly 
the  interior  conjumption,  on  which  depends  the  dif~ 
charge  of  the  taxes,  would  add  to  the  inconve- 
nience brought  about  by  thofe  pretended  very 
wife  regulations,  and  would  joon  lead  to  a  de^ 
creafe  in  the  external  confumption,  which  the  nation 
?night  have  prejerved,  if  other  countries  did  not 
raife  their  own  prices  accordingly,  in  order  to 
pay  with  the  fame  producfis  the  fame  quantity  of 
articles  which  they  ufed  to  take  before  the  ad- 
vance occafioned  by  the  taxes  j  that  therefore 
fuch  a  general  propagation  of  increafe  in  prices, 
being  of  a  general  intereft  to  the  produftion  and 
confumption  every  where,  would  not  fail  to  take 
place  every  where  as  it  has  alv/ays  done,  and  to 
dwindle  again  into  a  childifh  play,  much  beneath 
the  adolekence  of  the  ao-e  we  live  in : 

D 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  the  general  re^ 
peal  of  thofe  pretended  very  wife  inftitunions 
could,  at  the  word,  be  produdlive  of  no  other 
cfife6t:  within  the  State,  but  that  of  a  general  rife 
in  the  prices,  wherever  they  are -^oc  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  real  values,  and  a  general  fall  in 
all  the  prices,  wherever  they  are  fixed  by  mono- 
poly, and  not  by  the  natural  equilibrium ,  but 

that. 
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Ehat,  whereas  nothing  but  profit  can  accrue  to 
thofe  who  raife  their  prices,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  prices  would  increafe  much  more  al~ 
moft  every  ivherey  than  they  would  decreafe  any 
where: 

If  it  were,  befides,  acknowledged  that  fuch 
an  increafe,  or  decreafe,  (it  matters  not  which) 
foon  becoming  general  and  proportionate,  (with- 
out any  other  agent  to  work  that  miracle,  but: 
that  reciprocal  prcfllire  which  eftablifhes  a  perfett 
fymmetry  in  a  bee-hive,)  then  no  alteration  could 
arife  therefrom  in  the  circumftances  of  the  two 
effential  capitaliils,  fince  it  is  perfeftly  indiffe- 
rent whether  we  purchafe  the  labour  of  others  at 
5  or  6  per  cent,  dearer,  if  we  fell  our  own  labour 
in  proportion  : 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  in  regard  to 
the  money  proprietor,  whether  dependant  or  ca- 
pitalijij  nothing  can  refult  from  it  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  procuring  henceforth  and  forever,  at 
the  moft  equitable  price,  that  v/hich  he  had  paid 
for  hitherto  according  to  the  rate  fet  on  it  by 
monopoly,  and  often  by  a  fcarcity  cunningly 
prepared  and  managed  : 

If  it  were  acknowledged,  that  as  to  the  external 
interejls  of  the  State,  no  other  effeft  can  refult 

from 
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from  the  general  repeal  of  thofe  pretended 
very  wifeinftitutions,  but  the  facilitating  of  all  the 
branches  of  foreign  correfpondence,  the  opening  of 
new  channels  of  confumption,  the  encouragement 
of  all  kinds  of  produ6lion,  of  which  confumption 
is  the  very  foul,  and  the  power  of  obtaining 
every  where,  at  the  moll  equitable  prices,  by 
means  of  competition,  the  mofl;  equitable  fhare  we 
have  a  right  to  expedt  in  thofe  gifts  which  nature, 
in  all  probability,  has  not  bellowed  on  any  part 
of  the  world,  to  confine  them  to  that  particular 
fpot: 

If  all  the  foregoing  points,  I  fay,  were  ac- 
knowledged, it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
conceive  that  there  is,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
all  over  the  globe,  any  other  enemy  to  deftroy 
but  Monopoly,  or  any  other  interefl  to  favour 
but  Labour. 

FINIS. 


The  iudgement  of  the  Public,  on  the  ideas  thrown 
out  in  this  EJfay,  will  determine  the  fate  of 
Jome  others,  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  the 
conjequences  or  developement  of  thefe. 

PREFACE 
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PREFACE 

D  E       L'  E  D  I  r  E  U  R. 

VjE  n'eft  point  nn  Traile  que  I'Auteur  an- 
nonce :  ce  n'eft  rien  de  plus  que  des  Confidera- 
tions  fur  le  Mechanijme  des  Societes.  Un  pareil 
titre  n'aftreint  point  a  un  plan  rcgulier,  &  fauve 
menne  le  rifque  de  preparer  les  Lefteurs  a  un 
enchainement  d'idees  qui  n'echappera  point  a 
leur  fagacite,  s'il  exifte;  &  fur  lequel  on  ne 
les  abuleroit  point,  s'il  n'exifte  pas.  Mais  dans 
un  tableau  confacre  au  monde  commealapatrie, 
aux  peuples  comme  a  leurs  maitres,  il  falloit 
que  I'objet  faillanr,  I'objet  fur  lequel  on  diri- 
geoit  leur  premiere  attention,  fut  d'un  inter3t 
affez  general  pour  les  engager  progrefTivement 
a  Texamen  de  tous  ceux  de  fes  details  qui 
meritent  d'etre  approfondis,  &  dont  les  rap- 
ports font  mcconnus  ou  mal  juges. 

L'objet   qui  fixe   aujourd'hui   I'attention   de  • 
tous  les  Etats  de  VEurcpe,    tous   debiteurs   & 
creanciers,  c'eft  la  dette  piiblique  de  V Angle- 

terrcy 
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terre^  &  les  mefures  que  va  prendre  a  ce  fujetTi 
rAffemblee  du  monde  la  plus  eclairee  fur  les 
interets  du  peuple,  la  plus  jaloufe  de  fes  droits, 
&  la  plus  iibre  du  moins  dans  fes  debats.  C'eft 
par  i'examen  de  cette  formidable  dette,  &•  de 
^on  influence  fur  la  richelTe  de  I'Etat  &  I'aifance 
du  peuple,  que  I'Auteur  ofe  commencer.  Mais 
avant  d'en  expliquer  le  mcchanifme,  dent  le 
refultat  prefente  des  idees  trop  contraires  a 
I'opinion  generale,  I'Auteur  tdche  de  familia- 
rifer  peu  a  peu  les  Le6leurs  avec  la  fienne,  par 
des  Reflexions  gmh  ales  Jur  la  fituation  a^fuelle 
de  /'Angleterre ;  ces  reflexions  ne  lui  permet- 
tant  pas  de  douter,  que  la  nation  ne  fut  en 
1779,  rna^gi'e  la  dette  nationale,  plus  riche 
qu'au  commencement  du  fiecle,  du  quadruple, 
ou  du  double  feulement,  fuivant  le  calcul  de 
population  auquel  on  fera  le  plus  attache. — On 
voit  que  I'Auteur,  relativement  a  fon  plan, 
n'attache  aucune  importance  a  la  diff^erence  des 
opinions  fur  cet  article. 

line  viie  plus  particuUere  du  fujetj  prefente  a 
I'Auteur  de  nouvelles  raifons  qui  lui  paroiflient 
capables  de  tranquillifer  le  creancier  le  plus 
inquiet. — Ce  n'efl  a  la  verite  que  par  le  moyen 
des  epargnes  faites  &  a  faire  journellement  fur 
8   fols,    portion   exade    qui   revient   a   chaque 

individu 
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individu  dans  le  revcnu  general,  qu'on  a  pu 
parvenir  a  I'opulence,  &  qu'il  eft  pofTible  de 
s'y  nnaintenir ;  nnais  I'Aiiteur  cherche  les  epar- 
gnes  qu'on  ne  peut  meconnoitre  dans  I'agricul- 
ture  &  dans  rinduftrie  :  il  trouve  que  celles 
de  i'agriculture  ont  fuffi  depuis  un  fiecle,  non- 
feulcment  pour  fatisfaire  aux  charges  publiques, 
mais  encore  pour  doubler  le  revenu  territorial , 
&  il  detaille  enfuite  une  quantite  d'objets,  fa- 
ciles  a  verifier,  qui  femblent  demontrer  le  meme 
progres  dans  rinduitrie. 

Ici  TAuteur  commence  a  fe  croire  aflez  ferme 
fur  fon  terrein,  pour  convenir  qu'il  ne  voit  ntn 
dans  la  fituation  aftuelle  de  V Angleterre  qui 
puifTe  juftifier  I'idee  d'une  banqueroute,  quoi- 
que  les  papiers  publics  de  cette  nation  en  in- 
finuent  tres-fouvent  la  commodite.  L'Ant'jur 
s'oublie  meme  jufqu'a  examiner  ferieufement, 
sil  Jeroit  avantageux  de  re'nhoiirjer  cii  de  ne  pas 
rembourfery  meme  dans  la  Juppofition  que  les  238 
millions  empruntes  &'  difpaz-as,  reparoitroieiit  dans' 
les  coffres  de  I 'hchiquier. 

Apres  avoir  prefente  la  quellion  fous  plu- 
fieurs  points  de  vue,  TAuteur  n'heiite  point  a  fe 
decider  pour  la  negative,  &  tache  enfuite  de  prou- 
ver  qu'une  Thefaurijation  anterieure  qui  cut  mis 
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la  Nation  en  etat  de  foutenir  la  derniere  guerfc 
fans  impofer  aucune  taxe  addltionelle,  auroit 
fait  bcaucoup  plus  de  mal  que  les  nouvelles 
taxes  n'ont  ete  capables  d'en  faire. 

L'Auteur  devenu  plus  hardi,  parce  que  per- 
lonne  ne  le  contredit  lorfqu'il  eft  feul  (&  en 
verite  il  eft  feul  bien  fouvent),  entreprend  de 
rcconcilier  le  genre  humain  avec  Icrs  taxes,  au 
moyen  d'une  premiere  decompofition  de  rim- 
pot  y  il  abandonne  a  la  verite  une  de  fes  parties 
comme  onereufe ,  ( il  eft  facheux  reellement 
qu'elie  foit  indifpenfable,  heureufement  c'eft  la 
nioindre;)  mais  il  defend  hautement  Tautre  par- 
tie,  comme  une  reflburce  tres  -  precieufe  pour 
cette  portion  du  peuple  qui  merite  le  plus  de 
captiver  I'interet  du  Gouvernement. 

Malgre  toutes  les  precautions  que  I'Auteur 
a  prifes  jufqu'ici  pour  ne  pas  effaroucher  fes 
Ledteurs,  il  lui  refte  un  tel  pas  a  franchir,  qu'on 
le  voit  prefque  a  genoux  pour  fupplier  qu'on 
lui  permette  de  le  franchir  en  vingt  fois  s'il  n'y 
reufTit  pas  en  dix  ;  c'eft- a -dire,  qu'il  defire 
beaucoup  que  fon  Ouvrage  ne  foit  pas  con- 
d3.mn€ dejimiivemenf J  avant  d'avoir  ete  lu  jufqu'a 
la  fin  ;  en  effet  il  n'eftpas  impoffible  qu'unepro- 
pofition  detachee,  dont  le  ridicule  eft  frappant 
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a  rexpofition,  devienne  cependant  tres-raifon- 
nable  lorfqu'elle  aura  ete  fuccefTivement  rap- 
prochee  de  toutes  celles  qui  doivent  la  fuivre. — 

Un  Editeur  doit  encore  plus  au  Public  qu'a 
Im  Ouvrage  auquel  il  feroit  meme  aflez  flatte 
de  procurer  une  petite  fortune  j  je  crois  done 
etre  oblige  {in  foro  conjcientide)  de  prevenir  que 
ce  n'eft  qu'apres  avoir  parcouru  cinquante  & 
quelques  pages  qu'on  foup^onne  pourquoi  I'Au- 
teur  n  a  pas  annonce  des  la  premiere,  les  frngu- 
larites  qu'il  fe  propofoit  infidieufement  d'eta- 
blir  pied  a  pied  dans  fa  brochure  :  mais  enfin 
on  peut  alors  preflfentir  ce  qu'on  doit  attendre 
d'un  homme  qui  vient  de  conter  que  les  taxes 
ne  font  qu^un  petit  mal ,  que  la  Thejaurijation 
en  Jeroit  un  tres-grand,  qu'un  rembourfement  efi 
au  moins  inutile^  —  &  qui  aufTi-tot  annonce 
modeftement  qu'il  pourra  bien,  par  lajuite^  lui 
echapper  quelques  bizarreries, — comme  s'il  pou- 
voit  y  en  avoir  de  plus  complettes  que  les  trois 
propofitions  dont  je  viens  de  rendre  compte. 

Cependant  il  ne  faut  pas  etre  trop  feverej — le 
Lefteur  a-t-il  ete  feulement  amufc  par  le  coin 
du  Tableau  jufques-la  decouvert  ?  —  qu'il  fe 
prete  a  la  petite  manie  de  I'Auteur  \  on  renon- 
ceroit  a  montrer  des  curiofites,  fi  Ton  n'avoit 
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pas  la  libcrte  de  lever  le  rideau  a  fa  fantaifie, 
fi  Ton  n'avoit  pas  le  droit  de  ne  montrer,  a 
chaque  annonce ,  que  la  petite  partie  de  la 
curiofite ,  fur  laquelle  on  veut  fixer  pour  le 
moment  les  yeux  du  Spedtateur : — 

Mais  fi  le  LecSteur  n'a  pas  encore  obferve  la 
nnoindre  variation  dans  le  compas  malgre  la 
difference  des  pofitions  j  s*il  n'a  pas  ete  un  peu 
ebranle  par  les  raifonnemens  dont  on  I'aura 
berce  jufqu'alors^ — qu'il  jette  la  brochure  au 
feu  i  car  TA-uteur,  dont  je  ne  pretends  point 
imiter  la  circonfpecbion,  ou  adopter  les  craintes, 
ou  juftifier  I'audace,  ou  partager  le  delit,  n'en- 
treprend  rien  moins  que  d'engager  toute  V Eu- 
rope ^  (toute  Europe !)  a  examiner  : 

S'il  feroit  pofllble  qu'il  en  coutat  a  VAngle- 
terre  au-dcla  de  5  millions  il:erling,  iine  fois 
irouvesy  pour  aifurer,  a  perpeiuite^  de  la  fa^on 
la  plus  folide,  le  paiement  de  Tinteret  d'une 
dette  dc  238  millions,  cet  interei:  fixe  a  9  mil- 
lions meme  monnoie. 


S'il  n'y  a  pas  lans  qu'on  I'lmagine,  dans  le 
Sytteme  de  Finance  de  V AngleterrCy  quelques- 
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unes  des  hnperfettions  fi  bien  obfervees,  fi  jiif- 
tement,  fi  amerement  critiquces  dans  celui  de 
la  France  j  &  fi  un  remboiirfement  national 
n'eft  pas  le  plus  facile  de  tous  les  jeiix  avec  lef- 
quels  un  Miniftre  de  Finance  peut  amufer  la 
Societe,  fans  la  fervir. 


Si  la  poflibilite  d'une  balance  de  commerce 
toujours  favorable,  n'eft  pas  auffi  douteufe  que 
ia  neceflite  d'une  banqueroute,  &  Tavantage 
d'un  rembourfement. 

Si  Tequilibre  en  tout  &  par  tout,  n'eft  pas  in- 
difpenfablej  &  fi,  pour  maintenir  ou  retablir  cet 
equilibre,  il  faut  de  grands  efforts  d'imagination 
de  la  part  de  ceux  qui  croient  tenir  la  balance. 

Si  la  difference  des  prix  eft  quelque  chofe  ou 
rien  ;  &  s'il  a  fallu  en  France  au-dela  de  66  mil- 
lions tournois,  une  fois  trouves^  pour  affurer,  a 
Jamaisy  I'interet  a  5  p.  cent  d'un  emprunt  natio- 
nal de  1500  millions. 

6\ 

Si  le  monftre  d'une  concurrence  en  fait  de 
Commerce ,    pretendue   invincible  graces  a  la 
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legerete  des  prix  dont  elle  feroit  armee,  n'eft 
pas  aulTi  fantaflique  que  celui  d'une  balance 
tOLijours  favorable. 

Si  le  prtgmium  d'exportation  le  plus  pardonna* 
ble,  eft  autre  chofe  qu'une  injuftice  devenue 
neceflaire  pour  en  balancer  une  infinite  d'autres. 


S'il  ne  refulte  pas  du  rctabliflement  toujours 
infaillible  &  purement  mechaniqne  de  I'equi- 
libre  dans  tous  les  prix,  que  les  taxes  fon"  d'une 
innocence  abfolue  en  elles-mennes  ; — s'il  eft.  au- 
dela  d'une  efpece  de  taxacion,  qui  n'augmente 
la  mafte  generale  des  prix  que  du  montani  pre- 
cis de  la  taxe ; — ft  toutes  les  autres  n'en  triplent 
pasl'eftet  J — ft  la  plus  pernicieufe^  apres  1%  capi- 
tation^ n'eft  pas  celle  du  luxe, — &  ft  du  noirent 
oil  toutes  les  taxes  bonnes  on  mauvaifes ,  ont 
reagi  ftir  tout,  le  fardeau  de  la  dette  nationale 
n'eft  pas  evidemment  nul  dans  tous  les  pays. 

9°. 

Si  le  credit  i  'eft  pas,  apres  le  Monopole,  I'ef- 
ht  de  la  richefie  qui  chrherifle  le  plus  tous  les 
produits  de  la  terre  &  de  i'induftrie. 
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Si  tel  pays  ou  la  contrebande  fut  defendue 
foils  peine  des  galeres,  ne  doit  pas  a  la  contre- 
bande un  cinquieme  des  produirs  de  fon  agri- 
culture, dont  le  commerce  profite  avec  aufli  peu 
de  fcrupule  que  s'il  n'eut  pas  Ibllicitc  la  loi 
abominable  contre  les  cor4trebandiers. 

Si  I'abfurdite  de  I'idee  generale  fur  le  moyen 
le  plus  propre  pour  etablir  une  concurrence 
avantageufe  en  fait  de  commerce,  n'eft  pas  de- 
montree  par  I'Hiftoire  d'une  revolution  fingu- 
liere  en  France  \  revolution  auffi  peu  douteufe 
que  les  deux  guerres  de  1755  &  de  1779. 

12°. 
Si  rimpoffibilite  des  deux  balances  pretendues 
par  la  France  &  par  \ Angleterre ,  n'eft  pas 
prouvee  par  les  faits  allegues  dans  les  deux 
pays  pour  etablir  I'exiftence  de  ces  deux  monf- 
tres  i — fi  cette  impoffibilite  n'eft  pas  demontree 
par  d'autres  faits  aufli  peu  equivoques  ; — &  s'il 
n'eft  pas  de  I'interet  de  VAngleterre  &  de  la 
France^  d'abjurer  au  plus  tot  I'idole,  &  de  renon- 
cer  authentiquement  a  fes  ceuvres  comme  a  fes 
pompes. 
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Si  les  exportations  &  importations  ne  font  pas 
un  jeu  aufli  innocent  que  celui  de  la  paume  j 
un  jeu  neanmoins  dont  tons  les  Gouvernemens 
pourroient  tirer  un  grand  parti ,  tous  les  fujets 
un  grand  avantage,  &  tous  les  Etats  un  accroif- 
fement  de  force  &  de  richeffe. 

14". 
Si  la  generalite  des  exportations  de  VAngle- 
ierre  en  differens  periodes,  confideree  relative- 
ment  a  la  correfpondance  etrangere,  ne  demon- 
tre  pas  une  efpece  d'eleftricite  dont  on  n'avoit 
pas  encore  I'idee,  &  qui  n'eft  pas  indigne  d'a- 
mufer  le  loifir  des  plus  grands  Politiques. 

IS', 

Si  le  badinage  du  luxe  n'eft  pas  aufTi  innocent 
que  le  jeu  des  exportations  &  importations  j  & 
combien  le  plus  faftueux,  le  plus  prodigue,  le 
plus  fcnfuel  de  tous  les  Princes,  confomme  au- 
dela  du  plus  avare  de  fes  fujets. 

16°. 

Combien,  en  negligeant  les  fols  &  les  deniers, 
V Angle terre  a  perdu  en  perdant  ce  qu'on  ap- 
pelioit  fon  bras  droit  j  &  combien,  en  negligeant 
les  fols  &  les  deniers,  toute  VEurope  perdroit  fi 
elle  perdoit  la  fouverainete  des  deux  Americ^ues, 
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Si  tout  ce  qui  avoit  paru  a  I'Auteur  fonde  en 
raifon  &  enjuftice,  ne  fe  trouve  pas  finalement, 
en  depit  de  la  conjuration  generale  de  tous  les 
Peuples  &  de  tous  les  Miniftres,  conforn^e  aux 
faits  les  plus  douteux; — Sc  s':l  ne  refulte  pas 
de  la  reunion  des  faits  &  des  raifons,  que  Taf- 
fertion  de  I'Auteur  la  plus  intereflante  pour 
I'humanite,  c'eft-a-dire  pour  tous  les  Princes 
comme  pour  tous  les  Peuples,  eft  de  la  verite 
la  plus  inconteftable,  &  la  plus  facile  a  met- 
tre  a  la  portee  de  tous  les  intereffes. 

J'irai  plus  loin  quoique  Editeur.  Je  fuppo- 
ferai  qu'il  refukat  aufii  de  cette  reunion  de 
railbns  &  de  faits ,  que  les  naoyens  qu'on  a 
crus  jufeiu'ici  les  plus  propres  a  foulager  le 
Peuple ,  etoient  les  plus  infaillibles  pour  le 
vexer  j  qu'eft  ce  que  cela  fait  au  Peuple  pourvu 
qu'on  ne  le  vexe  plus  ?  Le  pafle  eft-il  autre 
chofe  qu'un  fonge  ? 

Je  fuppoferai  encore  qu'il  en  refuitat  qu'on 
n'a  jamais  travaille  plus  folidement  a  diminuer 
les  revenus  du  Prince,  que  lorfqu'on  s'eft  fiatte 
de  les  augmenter;  qu'eft-ce  que  cela  fait  au 
Prince,  pourvu  qu'il  ne  foit  plus  pofBble  de  fe 
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meprendre  fur  les  vrais  moyens  de  I'enrichir  ^ 
N'eft-ce  pas  de  I'avenir  furtoiit,  qu'un  grand 
Prince  doit  s'occuper  ? 

Je  fuppoferai  encore  qu'il  en  refultat  qu'on 
a  eu  grand  tort  de  s'imaginer  qu'il  falloit  di- 
minuer  le  revenu  du  Pcuple  pour  augmenter 
celui  du  Prince;  qu'ell-ce  que  cela  fait  an 
Prince  &  au  Peupie,  pourvu  qu'ils  foient 
I'un  &  I'autre  bien  convaincus  qu'il  n'eft  pas 
polTible  d'enrichir  Tun,  fans  enrichir  I'autre 
de  la  meme  maniere,  &c  dans  la  meme  pro- 
portion ? 

Je  fuppoferai  encore  qu'il  en  refultat  evi- 
demment  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  eu  jufqu'ici  dans  les 
finances  d'aucun  pays,  un  feul  principe,  une 
feule  idee  qui  en  meritat  le  nom  ;  qu'eft-ce  que 
cela  fait  aux  Miniftres  qui  dirigent  aujourd'hui 
les  finances?  L.e  paffe  eft-il  a  leurs  ordres  ? 
Et  n'eft- ce  pas  dans  la  reftification  des  abus 
decouverts,  que  confifte  la  vraie  gloire  d'un 
Miniftere  ? 

Je  fuppoferai  meme,  pour  combler  la  mefure, 
qu'il  en  refultat  pour  un  trcs-fimple  individu 
jimericaifij  une  petite  branche  de  cet   arbuftc 
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Europeen  qu'on  appelle  laurier  femelle ;  qu'eft- 
ce  que  cela  fait  a  tous  les  Miniftres,  a  tous 
les  Peuples,  a  tous  les  Princes  de  V Europe  ? 
U Amerique  confommera-t-elle  moins  de  mar- 
chandifes  Europeennesj  &  produira-t-elle  moins 
d'or  &  d'argent,  pour  avoir  produit  une  idee  ? 
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